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ADVERTISEMENT. 



In presenting this volume to the public* it becomes 
necessary to apologize for the delay of its appearance, 
proceeding from causes over which the Publishers 
had no control; and to state, that arrangements 
have been made which will ensure the completion of 
the next volume at the close of the current year. 

Authenticated Communications, addressed to the 
Editor, and transmitted to the Publishers, will be 
thankfully received. 

Mtaoh, 182!t. 
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PART I. 



MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED PERSONS, WHO HA VE 
DIED WITHIN THE YEARS 1821-1822. 



No. I. 
The Right Hokorable ROBERT STEWART. K.G. 

MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY, TIBCOUNT CASTLEREAQH; LATE 
MINISTER OP STATE FOR FOREIGN AFIAIKB. 

X K£ Right Honorable Robert Stewart, Marquis of Lon- 
dtmderry, Viscount Castlereagh, was the eldest son of the 
late Marquis, by his first wife, Lady Sarah Frances Seymour, 
sister to the late Marquis of Hertford. His Lordship's &iiiily, 
which was originally Scotch, first settled in Ireland in the 
reign of James I., who granted to his kinsman, the Duke of 
Lenox, and his relations, that large tract of land in the county 
<tf Don^al,lying between Loch Foil and Loch Swilly, forfeited 
during his rdgn and that of Queen Elizabeth. This the King 
divided into ei^t manors, and granted two of than to theDuke, 
and a third, by the name of the manor of Steward's Cour^ other- 
vise Ballylann, tt^ther with the territory and precincts of 
Baliyreach, to John Stewart, Esq. ((he ancestor of the Casde- 
voL. vir. B ■ 



2 MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY. 

reagh famlly,anil theDuke's relation,) and bis h^rs for ever, and 
which manor, together with the whole of the land annexed to it^ 
descended in r^pilar lineal succession to Kobert, first Marquis 
of Iioiidonderry, &t]ier of the illustrious subject of the present 
memoir. On this manor the said John Stewart erected the 
caatle of Ballylawn, and settled it with Protestant inhabitants, 
whereby he became entitled Xq hold a court-baron, together 
with other ample privileges. Tbegreat>-grandsonof this John 
Stewart, and great-grandfather of the above Robert, the first 
Marquis, (who died in 1821,] was Colonel William Stewart, 
of Ballylawn Castle, who raised a troop of horse at his own 
expense, during the si^e of the city of Londonderry by 
King James II., and wa$ of essential service to the Protest- 
ants, by proteding those who were well affected to King 
William III., and checldagtbe depredations of James's army, 
whose supplies he completely cut off on that side, and con- 
siderably cramped the operations of the dege. And we ac- 
cordingly find, that in the parliament held in Dublin by King 
James, he was expressly attainted by name, and hb estates 
declared forfeited, but which estates, however, descended un- 
impaired to hislieir. This Colonel William Stewart married 
the daughter of William Stewart, of Fort Stewart, in the 
county of Donegal, and died leaving issue — ] . Thomas, his 
heir ; 2. Alexander ; 3. Martha, who married John Kennedy, 
Esq., of Caltrq, in the county of Down. Thomas, the elder, 
succeeded at Ballylawn castle, and served as a capt^n In his 
relation's. Lord Mountjoy'g, re^ment. This Thomas married 
Mary, the second daughter of Barnard Ward, Esq., ancestor 
of the Viscoimt Bangor, and dying without issue in 1740, 
was succeeded by his second brother, Alexander, (bom in 
1 700,) who represented the city of Londonderry in parliament, 
and purchased the estate of Mount ^warta in the county of 
Down, (formerly the Mount-Alexander estate,) from the 
Colinlle &mily. He married, June 30, 1737, bis cousin Mary, 
only dau^ter of John Cowan, of Londonderry, Esq., died 
April 2. 1781, and was succeeded by his eldest son Robert. 
Robert Stewart, first Marquis of Londonderry, was bora 
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September 27. 1739.; represented the coim^ of Down in 
two parliaments ; was sworn of the Privy Coimdl, and ap- 
pointed a trustee of the Linen Board, during the adminis- 
tration of the Marquis of Lansdown, and governor and cnstos 
rotulorum of the counties of Down and Londonderry, in 
1801 and 1803. He was advanced to the dignity of Banm 
^ Ltmdondeiry, November 18.1789; of Viscount Castle- 
reagh, October 6. 1795; of Earl of Londonderry, AngustS. 
1796; and of Marquis of. Londonderry, January 22. 1816. 
He married first. Lady Sarah Frances Seymour Conway, 
daughter to Frands, . first Earl of Hertford, who died July 
17. 1776, and by whom he bad issue, two children, viz. : — 

1 . Alexander Francis, who was bom 1 767, and died in 1 769 ; 
and 2. Robert, Viscount Csstlereagh, the recently deceased 
Marquis; and sec<nidly in 1755, he married Frances Pratt, 
daughter of the great Lord Chancellor Camden, and sister to 
the present Marquis of Camden, by whom he had issue eleven 
diildren, viz.: — 1. Charles William, late Lord Stewart; 

2. Alexander John, bom February 28. 1783, who was an 
officer in the navy, fought at the battle c^ Sl Vincent, and 
died in 1810.; 3. Frances Ann, bom June 24. 1777, and who 
married, in 1799, L<nd Charles Fitsroy, sectmd son of 
Augustus Henry, third Duke of Grafton ; 4. Thomas Henry, 
who served under the Duke of Wellington, and died in 
Portugal in 1810; 5. Elizabeth Maty, bom 1779, who died 
unmarried in 1798; 6. Caroline, bora 1781, wife of Colonel 
Wood, son of Thomas Wood, Esq., of Littleton, and M. P. 
for the coun^ of Brecon ; 7. Georgiona, married to George 
Cannii^y, now Lord X^^arvagh, who was bom in 1785, and 
died in 1804; 8. Selina Surah Juliana, bom 1786, married to 
David Kerr, Esq., of the coun^ of Down, and M. P. for 
Athlone; 9. Matilda Charlotte, bom 1787, married to E. 
Ward, Esq., of Bangor Castle ,' 10. Emily Jane, bom 1789, 
married 1814, to die late John James, Esq., secretaiy of 
l^ation at the Court of Milnich, and son of Sir Walter 
James, Bart, of Langley Hall, Berks, secretary of embassy 
..at the Court of the King of the Netherlands; and 11. 
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4. MARQUIS OF LONDONDERHY.' 

Catherioe Octatia, bom 1792, and niiirried in 1813, to the 
present Lord Ellenborough, but since dead. ' ' ' 

The Right Honourable Robert Stewart, Marquis of Lon- 
donderry, Viscount Castlereagh (riie subject of this memoir) 
was born June 18. 1789. He received his early education 
at Armagh, under ' Archdeacon Hurrock, and at seven- 
teen (1786) was entered at St. John's College, Cambridge; 
In his youth, his lordship is said to have been distinguished 
by a remarkable inti'epidity of character. It is recorded of 
him, that in an aquatic excursion with his tutor, to whom he 
^as much attached, the latter having fallen accidentally into 
the water, his pupU, careless of the danger, rushed in after 
him, and was the means of saving th6 unfortunate man from 
death. After remaining the usual time at collie, and 
making the grand tour [which was at that time looked upon 
as an indispensable adjunct to the education of a young noble-' 
man) he began to evince an ardent desire to engage in ptrfitical 
a&irs. His noble father determined to afford him every 
&dlity in his power to attain the object of his wishes; and 
at the age of twenty one years Mr. Stewart was induced to 
<^Fer himself a candidate to represent the county of Down; 
in which his Other's estates were principally situated, and 
srbere his influence could be exerted with the greatest pro- 
baUIity of success. The electicm was fiercely contested, but 
ended in his favour, although his success on this occasion is 
s^d to have cost the Marquis his lather upwards of 30,000^. 
That he was popular may be inferred from the circumstance 
of his having given a written pledge on the hustings, that he 
would support ihe cause of parliamentary reform ; but the 
extent to which he desired to carry reform has not been ascer- 
t^ed. He has himself declared, that the concession of the 
right of voting to C<athoIics accomplished all that he had ever 
looked for in the way of parliamentaiy reform ; at all events 
it is probable that his wishes on this subject were not as ex- 
travagant as some older politicians of the present day. Our 
yoong senator took an early opportuni^ of evincing to the 
honourable house of which he was amnnber, thatitwasbyno 
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means bis intention to remain ina^Alre. The first opportunity 
which presented itself for a display of his political knowledge 
and rhetorical powers, was a debate on the question, whether 
Ireland hod a right to trade with India, notwithstanding the 
monopoly of the British East India Company. On this oc- 
casion, Mr. Stewart ranged hiRiself .under tiie. banners of 
(he popular party, and deUvered a spe^ch^ Iq support of the 
affirmative, in which, although he displayed ':tbe Jies^tation, 
the confusion, and inaccuracy of a young and inexperienced 
speaker, yet he at the same time developed a. soundness of 
understanding and powers of reasoning, tliBt were the means 
of commanding for him a degree of respectful attention with 
which young, and uninitiated poliUcians are sddom or ever 
honored. His debut was noticed by the late Lord Charle- 
mount in terms of very decided approbation. Theopposition 
in the Irish House of Commons congratulated themselves 
on the acces^on of such an auxiliary, and did not &il to pay 
him many handsome compliments on the occasion. 
' For a few sessions Mr. Stewart voted generally with the 
opposition; but even on these occasions, there was aluke- 
warmness in his support which seemed to indicate, that he 
was rather the hesitating and undecided &iend of the court, 
than the warm and sincere advocate of the popular, cause.. 
Mr. Stewart started into public liie, lifted in the earileet part 
of his career with uncommon shrewdness and penetration, 
and displayed no common expertness in managing to keep 
himself unfettered by explicit avowals of political sentinteats. . 
He has been described,.. probably with some trutl^ ae having 
in hb outset in public life, coquetted alternately between the 
two parUes, and without any compromis^ment of his prin- 
ciples led each -to reckon upon him in some, measure as a 
&iend ^ nor would be for some tjme ^ve either reason to 
belieyet that if properly wooed, be might not, at length, be 
won. The increasing satisfaction of the people, however, 
and the turbulent developement of theu- purposes, renda^d it 
necessary for him to come to some decided concluu<Hi on 
the subject ; accordingly when the system of strong measures 
B 3 
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was adf^ted by the Irish administretioit» in order to ulence 
rebellion by terror or extingubh it in blood, we find Lord 
Castlereagh among the warmest of its friends. 

Lord Westmoreland sacceeded the Marquis of Buck- 
in^am, (who in consequence of a breach with the Irish Par- 
liament on the r^ency question, suddenly quitted bis post 
and the country, and exposed himself to the censure of both 
houses), in the viceroyalty of Ireland, and his presidency 
was an era of fierce political conflicti as well with the oppo* 
atbn as with the advocates of parliamentary refonn and 
Cadiolic emandpadon out of doors. The dissenters of the 
north, and the Catholics of the othar three provinces swl- 
doily j<Hned their interests with the northern Presbyterians ; 
and nlthoagh very considerable concessions were mode to the 
former by rdaxotioos of the penal law^ and certain grants of 
political privileges and other ameliorating measures, with a 
view to detach th«n from the northem reibrmists, still the 
Catholics, who imputed, in a very considerable degree, the 
favours they had rec^ved to the joint and zealons advocacy 
of Uie dissenters in their behalf, refused to detach themselves 
from the cause of the northerns, but pledged themselves also 
to the question of parliamentary reform. In this state of 
affairs it was deemed advisable by the Britislt cabinet to 
adopt some measures of palliation, in order to avert the 
threatening dangers to the goieral peace. Lord Westmore- 
land Was recalled, and Earl Fltzwilliam was avowedly soit 
with the olive-branch as the harbinger of peace, to heal the 
wounds of ftctioD, and to concede to the people the measures 
of catholic emancipation and parliamentary refonn, as fer as 
was consistent with the due securi^of the state. On his arrival, 
tnmquillity was to a certain extent restored with all but the 
Orange par^, who were hot disposed to regard him widt 
mnch cordiality or respect. Mr. Grattan announced the 
purposes of Lord Fitzwilliam's administration. The call of 
diat gentleman and his political adherents to the councils of 
the new Viceroy was bailed as a certain earnest of Ac prof- 
fered boons; and on the motion of Mr. Grattan^ three 
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millions were voted to ihe aid of Great Britain^ in suppcnt of 
the war. But scarcely hod the bill for this grant passed 
through both houses of parliament, when the boons promised 
by Lord Fitzmlliam were declared to have been promised 
without their authority. It was insisted that Earl Pltzwilliain 
had qsite mistaken his instructiiHis, and pledged that which 
was utterly incompatible with the existence of Protestant 
government in church and state, or the permanent connection 
of Great Britain and Ireland. The consequences of this 
misunderstanding were easy of anticipation. The Earl Fits- 
william deeming his continuance in the viceroyalty impos- 
8U>le after this alleged violation of the promises he represents 
himself as having been commissioned to hold out, desired his 
recall. He left the country, and thus gave place to Earl 
Camden, with Mr. Pelham [now Lord Chichester) as his 
principal secretary. On the first night of the letter's official 
appearance, Mr. Grattan determined to bring forward the 
Catht^ic question, although he was pretty certain it could not 
succeed. Mr. Pelham immediately rose in reply, and stated 
with great heat and emphasis, that " concessions to the Ca- 
diolics seemed only to increase their demands; that what 
they now sought was incompatible with the existence of a 
protestant constitution ; that concession must stop somewhere, 
' — it had already reached the utmost limit, — it could not be 
allowed to proceed ; and here he would plant his foot, and 
never consent to recede an inch ferther." The debate con- 
tinued the whole night until eight the next morning, with the 
-most ardent di^Iay (^ eloquence. The question was lost by 
a m^ority ; and from that moment the popular feeling took 
its desperate decision, and the system of horrors began. A 
result so unexpected soon disgusted Mr. Pelham, and he im- 
mediately returned to England. 

About this period the Honourable Mr. Stewart now 
become Lord Castiereagh, (1797,) in ctmsequence of his 
Other's promotion, joined the administration of Lord Cunden, 
and beciune professedly the locum tenens of Mr. Pelham ; but 
■fttxa few weeks' ii^s^ his liordship was fbrmally annoHseed 
B * 
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8 MARQUIS OF LONDONDEKRY. 

as the chief secreUiy to the Viceroy. From this period to 
the compledon of the UoioD, the administration of afibirs in 
Irehmd was attended with a succession of difficulties, which 
it required both wisdom and firmness to overcome. The 
first occawHi, on which the noble Lord played a conspicuous 
and active part, was in the Irish Rebellion. In his situation 
of secretary, however, the odium of every measure directed 
by government, fell with undue oppression. The persons 
who considered themselves aggrieved, considered the instru- 
ment rather than the cause ; and thus he bore the full brunt 
of every unpopular proceeding, which originated with his 
. superiors in office. To this circumstance may tie referred 
many of the slanders with which political malignity and hate 
have so frequently sought to stigmatize his name, for his pre- 
sumed conduct at this period. Among other calumnies wc 
may notice the assertion, that Lord Castlereagh countenanced 
the severe tortures and corporeal punishments resorted to in 
1796. It was not with the sea'etary, the Lord Lieutenant, 
or the British officers and soldiers then in Ireland, that these 
cruelties originated. It was the &natics of the Orange faction 
who gave a loose to such excesses, under a dreadful, yet 
natural, thirst of vengeance for atrocities the most appallbg, 
which had been perpetrated in every part of the south of 
Ireland. Many efficient offices connected with govrajunent 
were filled by Orange-men. The yeomanry, who were of the 
greatest importance to the interests of England at thb 
moment, and without whose aid the government would have 
been alb^^ether unable to have mmntained its ground in 
Ireland, were all of them belonging to the Orange faction. 
And although government used all the influence it could 
command to check the progress of cniel^ and bloodshed, it 
was not in a situation to enforce any thing with this class of 
the community until Lord Comwallis's arrival widi military 
reinforcements, which placed him in a situation to command 
where his predecessor had vainly supplicated. The outcry 
agamst Lord Castlereagh by his enemies has been for his pre> 
tended connivance at, and even partidpatton in these cruelties; 
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and the public voice has iu some instances re-echoed these 
calunmieSf althou^ there has never been a syllable calculated 
to criminate him, irom any respectable or authentic source ; 
and his general character and] subsequent modes of action 
are of themselves quite sufficient to vinucate his memory 
from tbe stigma. 

Earl Camden ultimately grew tired of his situation) and 
withdrew, after the example of Mr. Pelhom, very suddenly 
trom the administration of puUic af^rs in the sister-island. 
He was succeeded by Lord ComwsUis, who, after delirenng 
the country from the horrors of French invasiottt put a stop to 
the system of torture, to which we have had occasion to advert; 
soothed the vindictive spirit of the Orange party; and published 
an amnesty to all the rebels in arms (murderers excepted) who 
should surrender their arms, and swear allegiance to bis Ma- 
jesty. The rebellion soon terminated, and tranquilli^ was 
once more restored. 

Lord Castlereagh's conduct in effecting the union between 
this country and Ireland, was the next topic of popular outcry . 
against him. Of the policy of the measure there aj^wars to 
have been a variety of opinions. It is curious, however, to- 
remark, that some of the leading ranks that disputed with 
government so obstinately tbe ground which they were, at 
last, compelled to yield, and who solemnly denounced as an 
enemy to human rights him, whom they were pleased to term 
the perpetrator of this parridde, did not, aiterward, refuse to 
wbiqier thdr ccmcurrence with the Irish polity of the noble 
Lord. 

The first occasion on which the noble Lord became known 
to the English public, was that of his seconding the address 
to tbe King, on the memorable 29tb of October, n&5. The 
' session of parliament was opened on that day ; the chief object 
of calling it together at, that early period of the year was, in 
the 0rst place, to mitigate the evil arising from the scarcity of 
com, which then prevailed throughout the country ; and in 
the next, to adc^t vigorous measures for putting a stop to 
ifae meetings of vast bodies of people, which, at that tim^ bad 
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been held in the vicinity of the metropolis, under the direction 
of the Corresponding Societj-, and which were unquestionably 
<^ a seditious and treaednable nature. The outrageous attack 
made that day on His Majesty, while he was proceeding to 
op^i da parliament, aGR>rded a complete justification of the 
acts afterwards passed for the above purpose. The address 
in answer to the King's message, was moved in the House 
of Commons by Lord Dalkeith, and seconded by the 
Buli^ect of this memoir, in a speech of some l^igth (his 
maiden speech) which held out no promise, ^ther in point <^ 
eloquence or argument, of |hat great talent ead expansion of 
tnind, f<H- which he has since been so eminently distinguished. 
What be chiefly dwelt upon in that speedi was, the necessity 
of T^oTously prosecuting the war against Fnuice ; and the 
main argument on which he rested was, the exhausted state of 
the French finances, and the oppressive methods to which the 
French government had recourse, in order to raise supplies. 
As a proof of the dilapidated resources of France at that 
tim^, he noticed die vast depreciation of the asstgnats that 
had been issued by the revolutionary govemmeDt, and con- 
traced that state of nation^ bankruptcy with the greatest 
facilities which our own- government possessed of obtaining 
loans from monied men to any amount without oppressing the 
subject, while it continued to preserve fiiith towards the public 
creditors. This reasoning, although good enough of its kind, 
evinced no great depth of judgment or financial knowledge : 
and as to his argument about the depreciatitm of Frendi 
paper currency, it was not only s stale one at that time, but 
had been fully refuted by the lather of the present Marquis of 
Lansdown, who showed, what afterwards turned out to be the 
&ct, that the immense and increasing difference between the 
real and nominal value of the assignats hod a twofold opera- 
tiou) highly favourable to tlie revolutionary government — 
that of raising supplies; and rapidly extinguishing the public 
debt, at the ^expense of the parties through whose hands the 
felling securities passed. Some time before this period, the 
electorate of Hanover bod- cimcluded a treaty of peace with 
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the Froich republic, a circumstance which gave rtee to many 
observations ou the alleged absurdity of the same sovereign 
being at war and at peace with France at the Rome time. 
The honourable gentleman, adverting to these observations, 
gave no other refutation of them than that of merely saying, 
that they were only fit for Copenhagen-house, the place where 
the Corresponding Society had, on the preceding day, held a 
numerous meeting. This speech of Mr. Stewart excited very 
little attention, and no one afterwards thoiight of him until, 
with bis new tide of Lord Caatiereagh, he commenced his 
ngoroDS career in the Itish House of Commons, which ter- 
mmated in his canying that great measure of Uie Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland. On his afterwards taking 
a leadmg parf in the discussions of the United Parliament, he 
lost nothing of the high character for tidents which he bad 
acquired while at the head of the admniistration in the sister 
country. Although there were, at times, great inequalities in 
his style of speaking, some of his speeches being distinguished 
only for their flatness, and almost unintelligible verbosity ; yet 
on some occasions, when it fell to his lot to bring forward 
(piestions of great national importance, he rose wi& the mag- 
nitude of every subject he took in band, and gave an ample 
display of eloquence, of ingenious argument, and politiccd 
information. His speech, about fifteen years ago, on the 
necessity of adopting restrictive measures for suppressing in- 
surrection in Ireland, was a master-piece of this kind. The 
noble Lord, with his constant want of populari^, and amidst 
the lohg and violet opp<^tion which be met with in parlia- 
ment has always had a merit, which fow oth^r statesmen 
possessed — that of bmg uniformly consistent in his politics. 
He oi^g^nally set out with the profession of high-tory priU'^ 
ciples, tind ever after acted up to them, without the slightest 
deviation. He not only appeared to entertain a magnanimous 
contempt for popularity, but while be met the taunts of his 
opponent with a mingled feeling of placid indiflerence and 
proud defiance, he never abated one particle of the vigorous 
determination with which he set about the adoption of any 
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public measure, which be conceived necessary for ^ving 
increased strength to the government. With these bold and 
decisive qualities, no man who presided on the ministerial 
bendi ever treated his opponents with more good temper, and 
gentlemanly complacency. In his intercourse with persons 
of all parties, and even his inferiors, he was. easy of access, 
polite, af&ble, and dignified ; so that those who disliked him 
as a politician, could not avoid entertaining a high degree of 
partialily for him as a man. 

: Shortly after the Union, his Lordship distinguished himself 
as the zealous snppoiter of the measures of Mr. Pitt. He 
was appmnted a privy counsellor, president of the Board of 
Controul, and in 1805, a crisis of great difficulty in the 
management of foreign afi^rs, mmister of war, a situation 
which he retained until that minister's death ; when he was 
ousted to make way for Mr. Windham, who composed part 
of the united administration of Mr. Fox and Lord Grenville. 
As he advanced in preferments, he grew out of favour with 
his ibrmer constituents ; for, after a long and expensive con- 
test, he lost his election fiir Dovm on being made minister of 
war, and was obliged to come in for Boroughbridge. 

On the resignation of the Grey and Grenville administra- 
tion in 1807, he resumed his former situation of minister of 
war, in which he continued till the ill-starred Walcheren 
expedition, and his duel with Mr. Canning, drove him from 
c^ce. It is impossible to pass over in silence a transacUon, 
which took place in 1809, which excited much interest at 
the time, and was expected to be the prdude to many di^ 
asters to this country. It is known that about the middle of 
the year 1809 a hostile meeting took place between Lord 
Castlereagh and Mr. Canning. His Lordship charged Mr. 
Canning with want of ^th and honour in his conduct towards 
him ; that Mr. Canning obtained a promise, on his personal so- 
licitation, thatLord Castlereagh should be removed from office; 
and that with this promise in his pocket, be not only concealed 
the whole afiur from Lord Castlereagh, but permitted him 
to remain in this state of delusioui to continue to conduct 
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the entire arrangement of the campaign, and to engage in n 
new expedition of the most important, extensive, and com- 
plicated nature, under the full persuasion that he enjoyed 
Mr. Canning's liberal and bond Jtde support as a co-operating 
colleague. Mr. Canning answered the demand for a meeting 
without delay. The conduct of the noble Viscount was that 
of a man of high honour; though that of his adversary, in 
the opinion of many, did not appear to bear out the accu- 
sations which had been made against him. 

On the death of Mr. Perceval, in 1811, he obtuned that 
influence in His Majesty's councils, and occupied that office 
in which he continued till his death. Being foreign minister 
at a time our'foreign exertions were the most enormously 
extensive, and the most strikingly successful, and acting as 
our n^otiator when Europe, which had been roused by our 
call, and led by our example, might have been composed and 
re-adjusted by our councils, he had opportunities which few 
ministers have enjoyed, of displaying the talents of a great 
statesman, and meriting the honours of a great bene&ctor to 
his country and to mankind. We shall not traverse the 
annab of the last eight years to ascertain how &r he em- 
ployed these opportunities to the public advantage. 

When taunted by the Whigs for what they were pleased to 
term his apostasy from the cause of reform, his Lordship was 
accustomed to justify himself in the following mnnner. It 
was true, he would say, that he was in 1790 an advocate 
for a reform of the Irish House of Commons ; and some 
might be surprised, wheir he said, that notwithstanding the 
events of the last twenty-five years, which had been by no 
means calculated to encourage the general principle of parlia- 
mentary reform, under the circumstances in which the Irish 
house of commons then stood, he should again support 
parliamentary reform. He supported it then on the practical 
ground, that a dissolution of parliament did not produce the 
same effect in Ireland that it did in En^and. But when, in 
1793, the constituents were enlarged by the admission of the 
Catholics to- the right of voting, he had stated that thence- 
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forward he should not vote for any parliameDtary reform. It 
has been stated by his Lordship's enemies, that he changed 
his opinions respecting reform as soon as he was called into 
oSicOf whereas it is notorious, that this alteration in bis 
sentiments took place in 1793, and that he did not take 
office until 1797) four years afterwards. In justiiicatxoQ of 
the propriety of such conduct, we have even the opinion of 
his opponent, Mr. Ponsonby, who declared that he would 
support the cause of parliamentary reform in Ireland, but 
that on no account would fae consent to a reform in the 
En^ish house (^commons. 

. In December 1813, in consequence of the revolution which 
tcxAi place in Holland, his Lordship set out for that country 
in his way to join the powers in alliance against France^ as 
plenipotoitiary extraordinaiy, with full powers to treat for a 
general peace; the conferences oa this subject ended unsnc- 
cessfidly, March 11. 1614, and on March 31. were rendered 
nimecessaiy, at least as far as regarded Buonaparte, by the 
entiy of the allies into Paris, and the subsequent revolution, 
which restored to the throne the present royal famOy of 
France. Lord Casdereagh left I.ondon as plenipotentiary 
to the congress at Vienna, and returned to England afler 
' having accomplished his mission, in March 1815. The re- 
mainder of his poUtical career is well known. 

The debate on the state of the nation, which almost closed 
the season of 1817, was memorable lor bun^ we believe the 
last material discussion in public^ on the Irish administration 
of Lord Castlereagh. In the discussion which a few weeks 
before occurred, on the suspension of the habeas corpus act, 
3ir F. Burdett alliuled to the state of Xrehmd, under the 
government of the noble secretary, and proceeded to read to 
the House an affidavit of John Rerey, a snfibrer in 1798. 
The affidavit set forth .several atrocities, but it certainly does 
not allege that they were committed by the order, or with 
the privity of Lord Castler^gh. As soon as this affidavit was 
read, the ministerial side of the house became so impatiuit, 
ihat the hraiourable Baronet was obliged to travel to other 
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topics. His Ixtrdship did not speak on this occasicHi. Mr, 
Brougham opened the debate on, the state of the nation, and 
in the course of his speech, in allusion to the noble Lord, 
insinuated that his Lordship was privy to some of the scenes 
of horror that took place in Ireland; and added, that a man 
who bad been practising the torture on innocent »en, had d>- 
tained a bill of indemnity and a baronetcy. Lord Castlerea^ 
repelled the attack with boldness, saying, that Mr. Brougham's 
description of alleged cruelties, practised during the adminis- 
tration in Ireland, of which h^ Lord Castlereagh, had been 
a member, ought long since to have been made the -found- 
ation of an impeachment, if they were believed tp be true* 
and not have been reserved to have been brou^t forward in 
t strain of black, malignant, and libellous insinaation on the 
last day of a session. Sir F. Burdett and Mr. Bennet fol- 
lowed. They reiterated the insinuations, and referred to the 
afiBdavits which had been collected in Ireland l^ Mr. Fin- 
no:^, but which that gentienum was not permitted to read in 
mitigation of punishment. Lord Castlereagh again claimed 
the attention of the House : — " "With reqiect to the facts," 
said he, " stated in these affidavits, it has been said that I 
smiled at their recital. I did indeed smile at their imput- 
ation ; for though I felt it to be one most abhorrent to my 
nature, it is also one so remote from truth, that I beat it 
only with contempt." The noble secretary concluded thus — 
" But while I vindicate the Irish government against the 
chai^ge of inflicting torture to obtain truth, I must at the same 
time say, that 1 have not been present at any of the punish- 
ments in question. I have never in the course of my Ufe 
seen any man flogged, except a soldier in my own militia 
regiment." — A sentence trom Mr. Caiming, in the course of 
an admirable speech in the same debate, is not the least 
interesting part of the proceeding. " What," said he, ^'.is 
the situation of my noble friend compared with that of his 
aonamed accusers? Men who have 8hu%d in repeated 
pardons, and hid their d^raded heads under a general 
amnesty, now advance to revile the individual to ^om they 
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owe their despicable Uves. A pardoned tnutor, a forgotten 
incendiary, a wretch who escaped the gallows, and screened 
himself in humble safety only by tlie clemency of my noble 
fi-iend, is now to be produced as the chief witness lor his 
convictioo. If the legislature has consented to bury in dark- 
ness the crimes of rebellion, is it too much that rebels, after 
twenty years, should forgive the crime of having been 
foi^ven 7' 

Since the death of Mr. Perceval, I<ord Castlereag^, though 
not nominally, has been virtually at the lead of the admims^ 
tration. His attention to the duties of his office was unre- 
mitting, and they have been unusually severe during the last 
session of parliament, and are supposed to have had. an 
injurious effect upon his health and spirits. The noble Lord's 
friends had with pain observed, for some time past, an alarming 
alteration in his health : they perceir^ that the business and 
squabbles, and contests of the house, created great restless- 
ness of demeanour and irritation ; but none of them had ima- 
ged, that his mind was affected by the exhaustion, resulting 
from such severe parliamentary labours, saying nothing of the 
irritation occasioned by being compelled to alter the plans of 
the parliamentary campaign qfier the Easter recess. The mor- 
tification resulting from feeling it politic thus to change the 
ministerial system of tactics, even after the noble Lord had him- 
self unfolded the schemes and intentions of government, may 
be imagined ; but the real effect was only perceived by those 
who bad opportunities of most intimately observing his Lord- 
ship's conduct, and of hearing bis confidential conversations. 
They declare, that they never before remarked his Lord- 
ship's command of temper to be overcome ; that they never 
befiire discovered him to evince uneasiness at any untoward 
circumstances that mi^t have occurred in the house, in the 
cabinet, or in public life. But even in the house this touch- 
iness displayed itself, in a very recent instance, to the sui^ 
prise of many of the noble Lord's surrounding friends. It 
was particularly remarked the last night he was present in 
the house ; and it was the general subject of coaversation 
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next dayi at the sub§cription-houses, taid in tlie several poli- 
tical drcles at the west end oi* the town. On the debate on 
the " SuperannuaUoQ Bill," Mr. Canning strongly opposed 
it, after declaring that it had been postponed ttOentt/seven 
dmes ; and in his opposition be " imagined" the case of 
" a youth" who, while at the university, had left fellowships, 
studentships, &c., all for place under government, the reward 
for which was to be destroyed by this bill. The noble Lord, 
in reply, was evidently hurt at such opposition, and that it 
should come irom such a quarter ; and lie retorted upon tlie 
Right Honourable Gentleman, that the " imaginari^' case 
was nothing of the kind; — that it was a "realcaie," but 
one that did not affect the principle of the bill. The political 
conversations of the next day stud, that the im^nary case 
applied to an instance in the Chinnery foraily ! The distinct 
contradiction, however, thus given to Mr. Catming, was looked 
upon as a very peculiar circumstance, judging of Lord Lon- 
donderry from the tact and temper that he had always shown 
on former occasions. 

But still no one apprehended that the noble Marquis's 
mind was in any way aflected. His Mi^esty was the first to 
communicate the fear and suspicion that a change had taken 
place; that caution was requisite; that danger otherwise 
might result. On tlie Friday, (August 9. 1822] prepara- 
tory to his Majes^'s departure for Scotland, in the course of 
that audience, lib Majesty was surprised and alarmed, at the 
incoherent manner in which Lord Londonderry conversed ; 
and afl%r the ndt>le Lord's departure it is stated, that the 
King wrote to Lord Liverpool, mentioning that the Marquis 
of Londonderry had just been with him, and that he had 
talked in a very remarkable manner ; that his Majesty lelt 
alarmed on his Lordship's account ; and that it would be 
advisable to take becoming precautions to have the oppor- 
tunity of watching his Lordship's conduct. His M^esty 
further ui^ed the necessity of at once having medicid advice ; 
but if possible, without letting bis Lordship know tha); his 
demeanour had been the subject of any remark. On the' 
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Marquis of Londonderiy's arrival at his house in St. James's 
Square, his lady and several persons in his establishment 
noticed in his Lordship a singular incoherence of look, and 
great a^tation of mind. Dr. Bankhead, who had been fiir 
mat^ yearp his Lordship's physician, vas immediately srat 
for. He found his illustrious patient labouring under a con- 
siderable depression of spirits, and complaining of an oppres- 
sive sensation in the head. Dr. Bankhead recommended that 
he should be cupped, and waited until the cupper arrived, 
by whom seven ounces of blood were taken from the back o£ 
his Lordship's neck. This evidendy relieved him ; and Dr. 
Bankhead suggested the propriety of his taking repose on the 
aob, for half an hour, before he set out for North Cray, , 
whither be was on the eve of departure. With this advice 
the noble Lord complied, and became much more composed. 
He was attended by his lady with the most aifectionate soli- 
citude, and by her persuasion took some tea. Dr. Bankhead 
then gave him some aperient medicine, desiring that he would 
take it in the morning, and keep himself cool and quiet His 
Lordship, before he took his leave, stated that be felt himself 
extremely unwell ; and stipulated that Dr. Bankhead should 
go to North Cray the next day, and remain with him until 
he was better. To this Dr. Bankhead agreed, and they 
parted, the Marquis and bis lady setting out for his seat. 

On Saturday evening Dr. Bankhead, iir pursuance of his 
promise, proceeded to North Cray : he arrived about seven 
o'clock, and was immediately shown into the Marquis's room. 
He found him in bed ; but from the manner in which he ad- 
dressed him on his approach, he at once saw that he w^ 
labouring under a serious nervons attack. He endeavoured 
to cdfDpose his mind, and remained with him the better paxi 
of the night, again giving him some cooling medicine) afid 
donfining his diet to food of the simplest character. The 
whole of the next day his Lordship continued in bed ; but 
again evinced such a waywardness of imagination, and seemed 
to be labouring und^ such extraordinary delusions, that it 
was -deemed expedient to remove from his reach every thing 
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bjr i^ich he might do hiitaself twdily mischief. His Lord- 
shqi Jreqnentl; ezpr«Bsed apprehoi&ions that he was the 
object of some dreadful coiiBpiracy ; and evta when he saw 
Dr. BanUiead and his amiable Marchioness talking bother, 
he exdumed, tliat he was sure they were plotting some mi^ 
chief against him. His msmier too, which had been nsuaUy 
kind and indidgent, became harsh and severe. He grew 
petulant and impatient ; still the physician saw no ground for 
seriousi i^prebension, and did not deem it necessary to call in 
additional advice. He attributed his Lordship's disease to 
die great anxiety and fatigue iucid^it to bis very irksome 
office, and hoped that a little quiet would restore him to his 
accustomed vigour of mind and constitntioo. He remained 
with bis Iiordf^ip until a late hour ott Sunday night, and 
observed with pleasure that his conversation became more 
radonol ; at length he left him with the Marchioness, and 
r^ired to an adjoining room. In the morning, the Marquis, 
■iter having had seme sleep, awoke soddenly, and rang the 
bell; the Marctuoness's maid answered it; when he asked her 
wbatshe wanted in the room, apparently forgetting that he had 
summoned her. The Marchioness them sidd, that his Lon^ 
ship wanted breakfiiEt, and break&st was accordingly brought. 
He found fault with it, and said it was not fit for him, 
althou^ precisely the same as usual. At half-past seven lie 
rang again, and desired that Dr. Baukhead might be sent to 
him. The Marcfaitmess then quitted the room, and entered 
her own dressing-room. At this moment the servant retired, 
and went to apprise Dr. B. of his Lordship's desire. Dr. B. 
said he was ready to attend immediately. The servant then 
went back to see tHat her mistress had retired ; and at tlifit 
mommt, while she stood in the passage, the Marcpiis opened 
the door, and rushed by her into his dressing-room. He 
was attired only in his dressing-gown. She was alarmed, 
BiuKodled for Dr. B., who rushed to the spot She 8^ her 
lord had gone into his dressing>room, and Dr. B. hastened 
forward ; when, at the moment he readied the door, he saw 
the Marquis with his front towards the wuidow, and' his &c« 
c 2 
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to^uils tlie ceiling; and his right arm also seemed to be 
nosed. Without turning round, he exclaimed, as if con- 
scious who was approachoig, having in feet been ^prised of 
it by the previous announcement of the servant, " Bankhead, 
let me fell upon your arm : it is all over \" This was all 
he said. The Doctor ran forward, and caught him on his 
ann; but, unable to sustain his weight, let him tall to the 
j[round. Life, however, was almost instantaneously extinct, 
and a torrent of blood rushed from a wound in his neck. 
•On further investigation, Dr. B. found a small clasp-knife, 
■with a white handle, and a curved blade of about two inches 
in length, doiched in his right band, with which it appeared 
that he had just inflicted the fetal wound. The carotid 
artery, or jugular vein, was completely divided, and with 
anatomical precision ; for the extent of the external orifice 
did not exceed an inch in width, while the depth was two 
inches. The most expert surgeon. If endeavouring to extin- 
guish human life with the utmost promptitude, could not 
have effected the object more scientifically. Dr. Baokhead 
instantiy apprised the Marchioness of the event, and she 
-endeavoured to fly to the body, but was prevented by the 
.Doctor. Lady Suffield, her ladyship's sister, as well as Miss 
Titzroy, and Miss Napier, who were in the house, were soon 
called to her assistance ; but a 'Considerable time elapsed 
■before she could be pacified, -and then no power of per- 
suasion or entreaty could induce her to go beyond the ad- 
joining room; where, throwing herself upon the bed, she 
.remained for many hours in a state of uucontroulable grie^ 
, which was only interrupted by frequent groundless ex- 
f ressicms of self-accusation. 

At such a moment, and in the contemplation of such a 
-calamity, whatever might be the feelings of political hostility 
towards the deceased, the heart must be callous indeed wlach 
could refiise its commiseration to an amiable and beautSliil 
woman, distinguished by all the attributes of tiie most perfect 
of her sex, thus circumstanced. She had, indeed, lost a man 
who, whatever mjg^t be the pressure of his public cares, and 
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they were overwhelming, in private life was all tlist was most 
excellent and enga^ng ; all that an ailectionate wife, in the 
very selfishness of her love, could wish and desire. Justice 
demands that we should give the deceased full credit for being 
the best of husbands, the most polite and finished gentleman, 
the kindest landlord, the most mild and indulgent master; 
beneficent to the poor; and so affitble, that eveiy haman 
b^g by whom he was surroimded, or who happened occa- 
sionally to come in ccuitact with him, felt a pleasing but 
respect&il confidence in his pres^ice. 

- The grief of the domestics was scarcely less violent tliatt 
^t of their mistress ; and to tliis general and natural sym- 
pathy may be ascribed the delay which took place before 
intelligence of the melancholy occurrence was transmitted to 
thosein whom it was calculated to create so deep a shock. 

Amidst all the confusion naturally attendant upon such a 
scene, It is surprising that the details did not more readily 
obtain publicity; but up to a late hour the next morning,, we 
have been assured, the nearest neighbours remained ii\ igno- 
rance of the true character of the misfiirtune wliich had 
occurred. The servants were pnidehdy charged to secresy ;- 
and we believe not one, from the highest to the lowest, 
betrayed their trust. When the fact was divulged in all the 
public offices, the consternation was excessive. Anxious in-' 
qniries were every- where made, and messengers were seen 
dqtarting in all directions. 

The.'Lord CbancelloT, who was on the b^icb in the Court' 
of Chancery, on rec^vlng the intelligence, communicated it 
to the bar, with a manifestation c^ the strongest sensibility, 
and the shock it produced in court was some time ere it 
subsided. 

Mr. Holihouse, the under-secretary of state for the home 
department, sent off despatches by Mr. Walter, the King's 
messenger, to the King in Scotland, and to Mr. Ped. £>e- - 
spatches were also forwarded to Earl Bathurst, at his seat at 
Cirencester. The Earl of Harrowby and the Duke of 
Wellington wereout of England, having left for the Nether-' 
c 3 
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lands. Mr. Freeling, private secretary to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, waited on that minister at Blackheatli, to 
acquaint him with the awfiil event; and that Right Honoar* 
able Gentleman sent a message of condolence to North Cray. 
Despatches were likewise sent to all the other members of 
the Cabinet who chanced to be out of town. 

Lord Clanwilliam was busied during the day in consnlt- 
ation with Mr. Planta, and in making the necessary arrange- 
ments. Mr. Grome, the confidenUal solicitor of the Marquis, 
was sent for without delay ; and he reached North Cray at 
six o'dodc He then remained for some time in consultation 
with I-ord Clanwilliam, Mr. Planta, and with several of die 
private friends of the femOy. 

. As die first necessary step, a messenger was despatched to 
Mr. Carttar, the coroner for the county, residing at Deptferd, 
requesting him to take the earliest opportunity of summoning 
a jury, to inquire into the causes which bad led to the un- 
happy evKit. Mr. Carttar, with becoming promptitude, took 
die necessary steps for performing his public duty ; and, under 
his direction, a jury was suinm<Hied for the next day at two 
o'clock* to attend at the house of the deceased. 

In the interim, various speculations were entertained as 
to the cause which could have operated with such fatal 
effect on a mind constituted as the noble Marquis's had been. 
Various drcumstauces recurred to the recollection of his 
friends, which, although at the moment they passed pro- 
duced no suspicum of the disorder of his intellect still ex- 
ited surprise. 

The last day, when he appeared in the discharge of his 
public duty, was with the members of the House of Com- 
mons, at the bar of the House of Lords, on the prorogation 
of Parliament. He then exhibited the same easy suavity, die 
same gentiemanly and pleasing deportment, for which he was 
so remarkable. He did not, however, appear to be in his 
accustomed good spirits. He returned to the House of 
Commons with the Speaker, to hear the speech read ; ailer 
which he took leave of several of the members, whom he 
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congratulated, rather in a melaucboly tone, on the termin- 
ation of their long and arduous labours. Upon this occasion 
it was retDarked that he looked &tigued, and several of hi& 
friends addressed hint on the subject ; he smiled, and said that 
he was not less pleased than his feliow-memhers in the termin- 
ation of their protracted exertions. 

The extraordinary &tigues of the late sessioD, in feet, and 
the important communications with the difierent courts of 
Europe, had not only occupied, but overfilled his Lord- 
ship's time : and, what with the House of Commons by night, 
and the high and various concerns of his office, both as minister 
at home, and as Ibreign secretary, his friends observed, with 
alarm, that his mind had no intervals of leisure, and that the 
effect of such unremitting anxie^ began to show itself iu his 
health and spirits. Towards the end of the session, as the 
l^jour grew lifter, his mind, which had hitherto been kept 
up by the very excitement, he^ai to show symptoms of that 
lassitude which always follows over-exertion ; and considerable 
anxiety was felt by his particular friends that he should, as 
soon as possible, by a change of scene and occupation, be re- 
lieved from the depression <^ spirits under which he evidently 
he^n to labour. It had been arranged that his Lordship 
was again to represent this country at a continental congress, 
and his departure even was fixed for the end of the week. 
And although the duties of such an ofBce would naturally be 
of great delicacy and importance, yet, on the whole. Lord 
Londonderry looked forward to the journey as likely to afford 
him, in the first instance, relief and recreation ; and one of 
the first visible symptoms of the aberration of his mind was 
the nervous fear that some imagbary illness might prevent his 
setting out upon this mission. On the Friday, when of course 
he bad to take leave of his Majesty, previous to his departure, 
hb anxiety manifested itself very strongly to ail around him ; 
and it is even said, that some, of his colleagues and intimate 
friends, who had for the last fortnight or three weeks observed, 
although without any alarm, an unusual silence and depres- 
sion of spirits, now began to suspect that the indisposition 
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might be more serious. On the morning or Friday, be had 
been seen walking down Pall-mall in a very abstracted manner, 
and with the top of one of his boots falling over his ancle, as 
if regardless of his personal appearance ; and at noon he called 
at the British Coffee-house, Cockspur-street, and inquired for 
Sir Edmund Nagle. On being informed by the proprietor, ■ 
Mr. Element, who was accidentally standing at the door, that 
he was not there, his Lordship, with much emotion, struck 
bis hands together, and very sharply desired that some of the 
other waiters should be called, by whom, being again assured 
that Sir E- Kagle was not there, he walked away much agitated. 
His Lordship's conduct appeared very singular, and excited 
particular attention in the street. On the same day, too, 
he had a conversation with his Grace the Duke of W^ 
lington, previous to his departure to Flanders ; which in- 
duced that illustrious noblemen to write a letter, stating his 
impression, to Dr. Bonkhead, which, it will be seen, was read 
cm the coroner's inquest. His servants, too, state that, for 
the last fortnight, there was a visible change in his manner ; 
fae was no longer lively and a£bble, but passionate and diffi- . 
cult to please, and walked about the grounds in a melancholy 
and private manner, quite contrary to his usual habits ; every 
thing, in fact, seemed to indicate an utter change in his feel- 
ings and dispositifm. 

His Lordship's manner to her was considerably changed ; 
his observations or answers, which before were the kindest and 
most tender, had become short, and sometimes extraordinarily 
snappish. It was remarked, to(^ that he was frequently absent ; 
and even when there was company at his own tabk^ that be 
has been twice addressed without replying. His memory had 
had also greatly failed him; and, as Dr. Bankhead observed on 
the inquest, his Lordship is said to have himself eonq>liuned of 
the defect. This was in him the more extraordinary, as pre- 
viously no man possessed a better recollection, or confided . 
more to it In discharging his official or parliamentary duUes, 
he scarcely ever resorted to memoranda, but trusted with just 
dependance to his memory. The numberless instances in 
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which he was thus able to recall, at a moment's warning, to the 
House of C(Mimions, with tlie nicest accuracy of detail, the 
particulars of proceedings which had passed years before, 
most be familiar to alt who have been in the hi^t of attend- 
ing parliamentary debates. A circumstance, however, which 
occurred in the House of Commons about six weeks back 
will show, on the contrary, the melancholy reverse which was 
taking place. Two or three days before, an account was pub- 
li^ed in the newspapers of the capture of an English ship, 
bound from Buenos Ayres with hides, by a Spanish vessel, 
under an obsolete Spanish colonial law. The British ship, 
it appeared, had been taken into Porto Rico, and there con- 
demned, part of the cmdemnation being published along with 
the accomit of her c^ture. To say nothing of advices, 
fltmost necessarily having been officially rec^ved at tbe 
Foreign Office of this transaction, before the public could have 
a knowl^ge of it, there is great difficulty in conceiving that 
die Marquis of Londonderry, who dfuly saw at least all news- 
papers of note, should pass over, or not have his notice called 
to, an article of the importance just described ; yet, when tbe 
sntgect was brought before parliament, bis Lordship, to the 
astonishment of every one present, declared that he had never 
heard of tbe case alluded to, and made his acknowledgments 
to Dr. Lnshington for hb proffer of the documents respecting 
it. This fact may be fiuriy taken as a distressing proof either 
of that declension of memory, or listlessness of mind, whit^ 
but too truly demonstrates a loss of intellect. Something of 
the same decay of the faculties seems to have been indicated by 
the manner in which it was observed he lately used to mope 
about his seat at North Cray. He appeared oppressed in a 
sort of .jnysteriousness ; walking about at a heavy lifeless pace, 
and alternately looking downwards, wilJi bis eyes fixed on the 
ground, or his face suddenly raised gazing at the heavens. It 
was even observed, at a late dinner at North Cray, which he 
gave to some distinguished persons, (of whom, it is sud, Uie 
Duke of York was one,} that liis Lordship, on entering the 
farloiirt without assigning any reason, retjttested the Diike of 
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Wellingtwi to take his I<ordship's i^ace at the table, while he 
sat in his Grace^s. The most extraordinary aberration^ how- 
ever, which he committed previous to the pixHY^IJon of 
parliament, was the treatment which his Excellency the 
French ambassador experienced a short time before. It 
is the eliqitelle, that the minister of the court where foreign 
lunbassadors reside always requests them to call upon him, 
when he wishes for a conference, unless where the minbter 
of foreign al&irs has a direct message t^ deliver from the 
King. Accordingly, about a fortnight ago, the Marquis of 
Londonderry sent a note to Viscount Chateaubriand, request- 
ing to see him at rather an unusually early hour on the fol- 
lowing day. His Excell^icy, in conformity with the invitstioa, 
drove at the appointed time to his Lordship's house, and sent 
up his name. The Marquis -of Londonderry was ia his 
dressing-room; and when the servant announced that the 
French ambassador was below, be desired the servant to say 
that he received no visitors that day ! The man of course 
delivered this message; but Viscount Chateaubriand, con- 
ceiving there must be some mistake, desired him to remind 
his master that he had written for him to come. When the 
servant went up a second time, and mentioned this circumstance, 
the Marquis of Londonderry, for the moment, recollected 
himself, and ordered his Excellency to be shown up — but, 
strange to say, to his dressing-room, instead of the drawing- 
room I When the two ministers met, of course some explan- 
ation passed, which helped to remove the awkwardness of 
the whole aflair, and convinced the foreign nobleman that no 
slight was meilltated towards him or his court. Since, Iiow- 
ever, the unfortunate death of the Marquis of Londonderry 
has so awfully occurred, his Excellency sees a new solution 
for what previously, at best, appeared mysterious, and has 
menUoned the incident as it is now related. 

Od Friday, the 9th, when his Lordship came to town fur 
the last time, it was remarked that he went three times suc- 
ces^vely to Carlton House gate to wait upon his Majesty; 
and without entering, returned again to his house in St. 
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James's-square. Once, when he feturned in this manner, be said 
that he should first go down to the office befere he went to the 
King, and then as suddenly proceeded again to Carlton Palace. 
After leaving his Majes^, he seems to have been conscious, 
for the first time, of the alarming state of his health, which 
he remarked that afternoon to Dr. Bankfaesd. He also, while 
going down in the evening to North Cray, asked the Mar- 
chioness, " Did I speak much nonsense to the King to-day ?" 
and then, as it werc^ recollecting that she could ^ve no answer, 
leaned back his head in the carriage, and seemed smik in a 
sort of lethargy. All these pBinfiil circumstances, ti^ther 
with a mnltitude of others of a similar description, which the 
Marchioness herself has called to recollection, have, for the 
reason already mentioned, greatly reconciled her to the 
Dirine dispensation with which she has been visited, uid aF> 
ford her Ladyship, as well ns all his Lordship's immediate 
connexions, considerable relief from the grief in which they 
were at first overwhelmed. 

The following anecdotes of the Marquis of Londonderry's 
prroate life, collected principally from the public papers, can 
hardly fiiil of proring of interest to our readers. 

Previous to his Lordship's leaving Irdand, with that kind 
attention he always paid to his fether's tenants, he built^ for 
their accommodation, a handsome tavern, at the village of 
Castlereagh, whence he derived his title; and established an 
annua) fair for horses and catde, with rewards for the best 
animal shown on the first day : this fiiir is now numerously 
attended. A race-course has been laid out by his Lordship's 
directions; and he gave a silver cup, value six^ guineas, to be 
run for every year. From a very wretched place, Casdereagfa 
has become a pleasing village, consisting of, probably, a hun- 
dred neat Houses, and as many cottages; and the inhabitants 
enjoy a state of comfort they never hoped for or expected. To 
the credit of his Lordship be it said, that he contributed to build 
the small, but |neat church on the hill, near the town ; and, 
free from all religious prejudices, he generously presented the 
Roman Catholic inhabitants with one hundred pounds towards 
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finishing th^r chapel. One more procrf' of his Lordship's 
b^evolence : the fisbennen on the borders of the lake above 
Mount Stewart had no convenient place for mooring their 
boats, of which there is a great number; the only way to 
secure them in the stormy nights of winter was the tedious 
and laborious one of hauling them over die shingle and loose 
stones up to the green. The trouble of launching them was 
equally great; and those which were too large were compelled 
either to run to Straogfoid or Portaferry for shdter, a distance 
of seven miles trom the fishing-ground, or run the risk of 
riding at anchor in an open place, where they are Irequently 
driven on shore and wrecked. His Lordship, to remedy tliis 
evil, had a anal) stone pier erected ; which, with a ledge of 
rocks on the f>pposite side, formed a femous shelter, o^ble 
of containing a hundred boats. Posts and mooring-cbains 
were put down all around, and a neat cabin built, in which an 
old man and woman resided to take care of the place, and 
furnish lights to the fishermen, when they arrived late. Each 
boat, by a regulation suggested by Lord Casdereagh, and 
readily adopted by them, contributed three shillings per year 
for their support; and the late Marquis of l.ondonderry 
granted them two acres of land for garden and potatoe ground. 
In die town of Portaferry his Lordship had a number of 
pensioners, to whom he gave small sums. 
. These trails of character are worthy of bdng made known 
~- especially, such is the insanity of political animosity, as 
many would not give his Lordship credit for possessing or 
practising one single virtue. In his family he was an excellent 
and kind master, beloved by his servants ; and though his 
name never ostentatiously appeared at the head of public sub- 
scriptions, no m»i gave more away in private acts of charity.- 
When his Lordship lefl Mount Stewart for the capital, he 
embarked in a small schooner at the pier of Portaferry ; he 
was much affected, and departed amidst the benedictions of 
the poor, who prayed fervently for his safe passage, and speedy 
return. When the schooner Ms Lordsliip had siuled in had 
accomplished about half her voyage, a sturm-came on, which 
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drove ber out to sea ; one of the masts was carried away by tlie 
force of the gale, and a man swept oTerboord ; be sank to rise 
no more. Another would have shared the same &te; bat hU 
Lordship, who had been animating the crew by his words and 
persona] example, fearlessly sprang into the chains (that is, it 
prqecting timber outside of the vessel, to wbich the shroods 
are laatened) and sdzed him by the collar of his jacket, drag- 
ging him on board at the risk of bis own life. This inspired 
die crew with confidence; and they exerted themselves so 
strenuously, diat in a few hours th^ rigged a jury-mast, and 
at day-break made shift to get safe into the hariwur of Costle- 
town, in the Isle of Man. Here his Lorddiip landed, and 
UmA up hb residence with Lord Henry Murray {mtC6 dead). 
A fever was the consequence oSihe exertions he had used io 
die dangers he had so very happily escaped, and he was con- 
fined to his bed for three we^s. The schofmer was repaired, 
and prepared for his reccf)ti<Hi. The first inquiry his Lordship 
made was about the &mJly of the man who perished; he had 
left a widow and one sod. To the mdow he transmitted lOA, 
and pronnsed the same sum annually as long as she lived. 
The son he provided for in the revenue; and he is now a port- 
surveyor, highly respected. In the course of his ramUings 
ow the Isle of Man, he ^ in with a person named Mattfiew 
Wilson, well known to all who, feom chwce or necessi^, have 
Tinted that femons little island. He kept a school near Peel, 
in a small cottage embosomed in woods, by the side of a mur- 
muring spring. His scholars were few, and his remuneration 
but small : he was ^pert at cutting stit^ and carving figures 
on their handles ; fished for cod and ling ; shot curiews; made 
widcBT'^wskets, and a sort of jugs, from clay that he discovered 
near his abode. He was ajack of all trades — made «p ac- 
eounts, wrote letters, made wills, cut corns, dug potatoes, 
mended hedges, and [dayed on the fiddle I Multifiirious were 
the employmrats of Matthew 'Wilson, when his Lordship 
lecc^nised him as an old sdiOolfellow, and yoothfiil friend. 
Matthew's tale was short ; he left the nd^ibourbood of Mount 
Stewart because he had fallen in love with a fenno's dau^ter; 
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but, as he had only learning and pover^ to boast ftf, her 
parents refused tbeir consent, and he retired t0 tb<e Isle' of 
Man, where he set up a school, and had been faux years " la- 
bouring at his vocation." The generous heart of his Lord- 
ship was moved at his tale, and he formed a plan to make him 
more comfortable. After administering relief to his immediate 
necessities, he sent him over to Mount Stewart, with letters to 
his noble fether. There Mr. Matthew Wilson was regularly 
inducted schoolmaster to all the parish, and placed in a neat 
house, with half-a-dozen acres of land. From the parents of 
the children he received pay, according to i^reement^ and the 
Stewart &mily allowed him 40f. a year. These affluent tari- 
cumstances softened the flinty hearts of his " first love's" 
pareiUis, and he finally married. He now has a large family; 
has eztoided his farm, and also his schooli and is ind^endent. 
He evinced his gratitude to his bene^tor, during the difierent 
elections ft>r representatives lor the county of Down, by writ- 
ing addresses in his favour, and songs innumerable. 

It may here be remarked, that there is not a child of a pro- 
per age within the range of five miles round Mount Stewart, 
but who is able to read and write: where the parents eonnot 
afibrd to pay, the Stewart family always pays ft>r then); and 
bis Lordship has regularly clolJied (ftir these ten years past) 
thirty hoys and ^rls at his own expense. 

His Lordshqi sailed frcun the Isle of Man, and, to the great 
joy of his friends, airrived safe in Dublin: he had been given 
up for lost, as, out of five vessds which sailed from Strangford, 
three sunk intlie tempest, with their crews. It wasa tempes^ 
tuous time when bis Lordship arrived in Dublin ; the embers 
of rebellion were still smoking, and men's minds were in thM 
feveri^ state wMch required all the address of ministers to 
bring a mqdEvabe degree of quietude. The high office which his 
Lordship held threw great responsibility on his shoulders, 
but he proved himself capahle i^ bearing it 

After the political labours in which his Lordship had been 
tbu« engaged, Irom 179S till carrying the question of the 
Union,, his Lordship abandoned the Castle of Dublin, and the 
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Secretary's Lodge in the Hicenix Park, for a small house at 
DiuidruBi, in die coimty of Wicklow. This house had little 
to recommeDd it, and was formerly a boarding-school. On 
the base of the Wicklow mountains, about three miles distant, 
stood tlie seminary of Mr. Ddony, a descendant of the friend 
of Detui Swift. In this seminary his son, B. Stew^t, was 
placed; and he made daily visits to see him, and witness his 
pn^ess in learning. This was, no doubt, his only induce- 
ment f(x taking up his abode in so inconvenient a place ; he 
kept only one carriage and. a pair of saddle-horses, and saw 
y&y little company. His Lordship had previously married 
the present Marchioness, who was the dau^ter of the late 
Earl of Buckinghamshire, and lived with her in the full enjoj-^ 
ment of domestic happiness. 

Among those by whom he was occasionally visited, were 
Mr. Norman, the captain of the Dundrum yeomaniy, and 
Mr. Alderman Gifbrd, whose seats lay close at hand: Lady 
Castlereagh daily brought a few select female friends from 
Dublin; dancing took place every night, to which all the 
young folks near were invited. 

Poor Norman carried on, in an extensive way, the trade 
of an umbrella-maker, in Trinity-lane, Dame-streeL H6 
was a worthy man, and a loyal one : by attending too strictly 
to hia duty as a commander of a corps of yeomanry, his 
busioess became deranged. He had a family of seven 
dau^ters ; and he one day told his Lordship, that he in- 
tended resi^iing the command be had so long held, with 
honour to himself, and benefit to his country. His Lordship, 
with some manonivring, found out the real cause : — an ex&- 
culioh had been put into his house that morning, for nine 
hundred pounds. His Lordship desired him to remain to 
dinner; and, in spite of the urgency of his affiurs, he acquiesced, 
as.Lady Castlerea^ assured him it would be for his benefit 
to do so. The day passed as usual; and when the^^th was 
removed, his Lordship, Mr. Norman, and a friend, with Lady 
Castlerea^, rem^ed, the juvenile visitors having departed. 
His Lordship reminded Mr. Norman, that he had once vp^ 
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plied to liim for a situadon in the exdse : " It is now," said 
he, .*'in my power to oblige you," presenting hini with a 
commission as collector of Valentia. Norman was struck 
with astonishment; and before he had time to speak, his 
Lordship continued, " Lady Castlereagh baa been to town, and 
setUed the execution upon your goods ; — here is a hundretl 
pound bank-bill for your present exigencies ; ao now you owe 
me 8 thousand pounds, which I ^ve you three years to pay. 
I'll take your word, for I know you tb be a good man." The 
delight this occasioned may be imagined by the reader, but 
cannot be done justice to by any description. Mr. Norman 
:went hom^ where all was happiness ; his business flourished 
under the care of his daughters — he exchanged his collector- 
ship for one nearer Dublin, and !n ten months repaid the 
liberal donation of his generous boiefactor. 

As it is the private life of the Marquis we are endeavouring 
to illustrate, we do not profess to be regular in our detiuls ; 
we simply give such anecdotes as have come to our knowledge, 
without Strictly confining ourselves to time or dates. 

His Lordship was fond of field-sports, and frequently beat 
up the Wicklow hills, as far as the house of Counsellor 
Colbach, which, " perch'd on high, like an eagle's nest," looks 
over the city. Returning one evening in July from the 
mountains, he was accosted by two men, to know the hour, 
one of whom instantly seized his double-barrelled fowling- 
piece; his Lordship drew a pistol from his pocket and shot 
him — he fell ; the other pbtol missed &ve ; when another fel- 
low rising from the ditch, they both rushed upon his Lordship, 
who retreated. At this moment a person jumped over a gate 
and fired a pistol, at the same time seizing the robber by the 
collar, in doing which his Lordship assisted; the other ran 
away, nor were they inclined to follow him. The fellow who 
had wrested the gun firom his Lordship had received a ball in 
his neck : he was raised ; and both their hands being tied, my 
Lord and his sudden acquaintance conveyed them to Dun- 
drum, where the fellow's wound wtft dressed, the ball having 
passed right through. They were fellows belonging to the 
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Liberty of Dublin, and trom liaving seen his lordship change 
a two-guinea note at the small public bouse, called " The 
Cobler," they determined to rob him. Ifis Ix>rdship had 
some Iruit, and a glass of rum and water ; and when he took 
his change, gave the landl(»d a three-shilling i»ece, and 
ordered him to get the two poor men something to eat and 
drink, and in return for his humanity, th^ would have rob- 
bed and murdered bim, but for the timely interference of Lieu- 
t^iant Jennings. Lieutenant Jennings was a welcome visitor 
to Lady Castlereagh, and she made him remiun for the night. 
It came out that Mr. Jennings belonged to the navy, and 
was on half pay. He had a child at nurse with an old woman 
who resided in the mountains, and he came out every Friday 
to see it- His pay was too small to aJford a school in Dublin, 
and the old lady taught the child " all that she knew." He 
was retumiug from his visit of parental solicitude, when he 
had the happiness to rescue his Lordship from the murderers' 
hands. In the morning, when they all assembled at break- 
fast, Mr. Jennings was astonished to find his wife in the room, 
for whom Lady Castlereagh had sent. They remained three 
weeks in Dundrum Lodge. Her Ladyship removed the child 
to a respectable seminary at Belle Vue, and undertook the 
care of its future fortunes. In the mean time his Lordship 
was not idle : he had enquired, and K>und that Jennings was a 
brave officer, and well worthy of notice. His Lordship pre- 
sented him with a commission as commander of the Rose 
cutter, of fourteen guns, and her Ladyship gave one hundred 
pounds for an outfit. Mr. Jennings held his command for 
many yeai's with honour and profit, and is now enjoying a 
competence near the town of Ballrig^n, in a sweet retreat ; 
and his daughter long held a confidentiid place under Lady 
Castlereagh. These occurrences, in the private life of any 
man, would do him credit: they show his Lordship to have 
been possessed of a noble, kind, and generous heart The 
(>phan School at Dundrum was in a decaying state, both the 
building and the finances were failing, when his Lordship set 
on foot a subscription, himself giving one hundred guineas to- 
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.ward* it) which placed it upon b stable foundaUan, v^e Dt 
fiu erer once remuned- There w^ nothing viDdictive in 
bis Lordships ^f^fP^Ki the (nen who attempted to r^b and 
murder him, as we;h8ve related, he merely reprimaBded, a»d 
fioat ^ b^rd the teqder, to expiate their ofiences by seiriog 
.th<»F <:ouatiy, Dundrum did not long hold his Lordship ; 
be ha4 to be constant in his attendance at the Castle ; so that 
after the expiration of a year he returned to tows, taking with 
bim • jroung femalei about luneteen years of age, whom he 
itscued froin destruction. She was the daughter of aa 
Eo^ishiaap who bad made a contract to complete a eertain 
part of the MuUingar Canal, and ran away with a youog 
jam Fho acted as her Other's clerk. The father pursued 
th^m to !DiiDdriun, and, by bis Locdship's persuasiooB, the 
lady relisqiMshed her " intended," asd remained in hia Lord- 
ship's femily, under the protection of Lady Castlereagb. Tb» 
young la^ had received a very liberal education, and was one 
of tbe fittest forms imaginable ; ber father was once rich, but 
reduced) 1^ adventurous peculations, to a sm^l fortune. His 
Lordshqt asMsted him in completing the contnia for the ca<- 
nal, and lt9 retired to live at Sandy Mount in- a slate of n- 
spectabiUty. Captain Montgomery, of the artillery, paid Ub 
addresses to ftJUss Wil^e, and married her with the appro* 
bation of I<ard and X^dy Castlereagh, who gwre ha fi*e 
hundred pounds as a.portioiv hefudea jewels uid dresses. 

His ]>EdBl^ had now to ebjMig* the scene, and Enf^wd 
became th« theatre of bis glory. Previous bo obeying tb« 
sitmmoiv of Mr. Fitjt, io, ISO^i. h^ paid a visit to Mount 
Stewaiit. tha a^enies of our early youth «re rendered more 
dear by absence) and we delight l» recline upon tlie dai^ 
covered bills of one lathers, and muse upon days gone by at 
the side of some Icmg^ejineniheted spring. His lather itever 
sUrred from the poecinffts pif bis estates, and not having 
seen his Sicn for two years,, was of course delighted to see 
bim return covered with laurels and honours, be^stowed by a 
graaioua Sovereign for his services. Feasting and revelry 
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joined in the anthem. Her Ladyship did not acoompnty 
him, on account of her delicate state of health. 

His Lordship, accompanied by Colonel Savage, visited his 
island, and his cottage or temple on the rock, and chattsed an 
hour with Nelly, promising that^ as soon as convuiient, her 
son should come and see her. 

The chapel of Strangford Was in ruins, and the Catholics 
assembled at public worship in an old house ; his Lofdsfaip 
generously ordered one to be erected, on what is colled the 
Rocky Point ; it rose a structure fair to the eye, and pleasing 
to the imagination. The sum it cost was SOOl. ; and when 
we consider that this was the gift of a Protestant to those who 
deemed him a heretic, and out of the pale of salvation, we 
must consider him the most liberal-minded being thai ever 
felt for his fellow creatures, pitied and mded them. 

The Charter School was then admirably managed by the 
Rev. Mr. Roe ; it is built upon the t»wn-lMid of Cloggy, and 
was but an indifferent structure, more resembling a prison 
than a seminary for youth. The windows resembled' loop- 
holes for discharging arrows through, such as seen in the old 
Ibrtified castellated houses of the Danes, in various parts of 
Ireland. The situation was bleak and dreary, facing the 
ocean and> barren mountains of Antrim, and hot a tree or 
bosh within a mile of it on any nde. As the fand% appro* 
priated to the annual repain of the school, were very trifling, 
and upwards of one hundred scholars were daily instructed 
within its gloomy walls, his Lordship, aware what e^ct a 
cheerful scene has In expanding the youthful mind, set on 
foot a subscription to improve, or, as he jocosely said,- Co' 
" humanize the place." Under his directions the windows' 
Were «ilarged and modernized j an inclosure made in front, 
laid out in walks, and beds planted with flowers and ever- 
greens ; and a carriage-way made down to the main road, 
a distance of a quarter of a mile, — a hawthorn hedge bounds 
it on either side, and a raisetl path on the northern side ao- 
cnmniodates foot passengers; a neat gateway fixed, and a 
lodgs bnilt, where an old o^jpIejreedmniehdi^Eljr'tbe clergy'- 
D 3 
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man, resided, at small salary, in a semi-circle round the back 
of the school. Poplar trees were planted very thick, which 
no V cooii^etely shelter the building : and last, though of most 
importance to the rising generation, a play-ground of two 
acres square was walled in, and one part of it covered over 
with slates, for amusement in wet weather. These walls are 
covered with the chcHcest fruit-trees, sent from Castle Ward 
and Mount Stewart ; the fruit is sold, and the profits ajqilied 
to purchasing such books as the school is not allowed, and 
cannot afibrd. Several of the neighbouring n<Alemen and 
gentlemen subscribed liberally ; but from the poverty of the 
middling classes and farmers, who had just experienced the 
horrors of what is remembered by the name of " ihe hard 
year," the subscriptions fell short of the expences by 125/. 
Mr. Price, the other member for the county, gave SO/., and 
his Lordship discharged the remaining sum of 951. ; and, hav- 
ing observed that the scholars had to bring water from a great 
distuice, he had a metal pump sunk at his own charge in the 
yard,' which perhaps' was of greater service than all the other 
improvements he had made. This conduct of his Lordship 
wilt be acknowledged to have been humane and generous; 
especially as the poor children, whose coii.forts he promoted 
with such parental care, were not the &milies of the tenants 
and dependants on the Mount Stewart estate, but lived on the 
contrary side of the lake, and upon other people's grounds, 
consequently bad no claim upon his generosity, whatever they 
bad upon bis attention as a representative of the county; but 
his Ijordship was a universal philanthropist, and felt &r 
every one, without distinction of country or religion. He 
made sundry visits to this and Mother Charter School, in the 
vicinity of Belfast ; and, about this time, laid the basis of that 
plan he, some years after, so happily executed by his cele- 
brated " Bill for the Extension and Impi-ovement of Charter 
Schools in Ireland." 

A litde incident occurred some time afler this, which is 
worth detmling: — A ship from Sierra Leone, on the coast of 
Guinea, bound to Liverpool, was driven on shore near Guna 
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Isle Bay, and wrecked. Amongst four men saved, was a poor 
n^^; his three companions proceeded home, having taken 
■ nil the money that hiid been subscribed for the relief of the four 
with them, leaving the utiliappy negro pemiytess, in a strange 
land, with the language and people of which he was alike un- 
acquainted. His Lordship had him taken care of, and lodged 
in the village, where he was placed under the instructioEi of 
Matthew Wilson, the Manx schoolmaster before mentioned, 
who then conducted a flourishing school. In a few weeks 
Matthew reported so favourably of his sable pupil, that he was 
sent for lo Mount Stewart, where his Lordship was highly de- 
lighted with his progress in speaking and reading. Sambo was 
about eighteen years old, and uncommonly acute ; his memory 
-was astonishing, but he never could be reconciled to remain in 
Ireland. He said, and no doubt spoke the truth, that be em- 
barked in the ship with aa express engagement to return with 
her to his native land ; that the captain knew him to be a 
-great person in his own country. The captain was dead, and 
contradictory knowledge could not be obtained from the con- 
fines of ilie grave. Suffice it, that every attention was paid to 
his moral and religious instruction; and, at the end of two 
years, his, Loi-dship fitted him out liberally with every thing 
likely to be serviceable to him in Africa, and the diiferent so- 
cieties furnished him with an assortment of books of varioDs 
kinds. Strange as it may read, it is strictly true, Sambo had 
captivated the heart of a female, near about his own age, a 
very good-looking and Industrious girl, who in early life had 
lost her parents, and lived under the protection of the Mount 
Stewart family. She declared her determination to go to 
Africa with him ; he returned her affection with ardour; and 
his Lordship saw them happily married. As the woman was 
of a sei-Ious turn of mind, and an excellent hand at country 
work, his Lordship was not sorry that she accompanied him ; 
she might prevent him from relapsing into the Idolatries of 
his own people, and, by her abilities, instruct the natives not 
only in religious and moral principles, but also the useful arts, 
as &r as she knew them. His Lordship gave her every thing 
D 5 
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for her use oa the voyage, and after thej had landed ; re* 
commended tliem both to the agents of the Airlcan Company, 
on every part of the coast, and procured them a passage in a 
King's ship. Our readers will not be displeased, if we pursue 
the history of Uiis interesting couple beyond the precincts of 
Europe, and see how far the benevolent hopes of his Lord- 
ship's liberal mind have been realized. They arrived in 
safety at the settlement of Goree, and proceeded -up the river 
in a sailing boat, presented to Sambo by the Council, which 
conveniently held all his goods, besides much more the gentle- 
men of the factory presented him with. The tribe to which 
he; belonged were settled about two hundred miles up, on the 
banks of the river; and whether Sambo had or had not been 
a prince, ]^e was elected Chief of his tribe immediately, aod 
commenced a ti^e in furs, ivory, and gold dust, with the 
Company's agents. Sambo, now called Daniel by the Eng- 
lish, visits the coast annually to receive exchanges for his sub- 
jects of European wares ; he then dresses in a scarlet uniform* 
gold epaulettes, cocked hat, and a huge gnld-headed cane. 
He has been very serviceable to the British interests, and his 
■on is as well inclined to be so as his father. The mother 
has never visited any of the settlements since her first arrival, 
but busies herself in rearing a numerous &mily. Captain 
Carr, of the trader John, visited Daniel in the year 1817; he 
says, " I found the tribe to consist of six or seven hundred 
famUies, settled in a charming country ; several of the huts 
were thatched, and bad window-holes and chimneys. Daniel 
had a house, with six rpoms on the ground floor, two of which 
had glass windows, and lil^e u decent English kitchen. Both 
he and his wife were nalfed, exc^t a piece of cloth round the 
middle; but they dressed, out <^ compliment to me, in their 
European clothes. Daniel's children, and several others, 
could read and write ; bi^t as to religion, I have every reason 
to believe that not only D^iil^) but his wife, follow that of 
the natives." As we are not compiling the history of Prince 
Daniel, we shall content ourselves with this extract. We 
ha^ sev^al sheets of an inteiie^ting account, of this man, de- 
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delivered to us by Captain Carr. His Lordsbi[/s hopes have 
not entir^y fiuled, and where a taste for industry and the 
comforts of social lire once begin, religion will soon follow. 

The Bel&st Academy, irfiich has sprung up to such emi- 
nence under the management of the learned Dr. Bruce, the 
Rev. Hamilton Drummond, and others, were indebted to bis 
I.ordship for its first rise; he promoted its interests zeidously 
with his friends and connexions, protected it by hb high 
patronage, and supported it by bis bounty. Several papers, 
recommending it as a naUonal concern, were written by him 
in the magazines, called the Bellast Athencenm. 

The town of Strangford, and also Portafbrry, by means of 
several small schooners, carry on a trade with Scotland in 
kelp. This is made from a peculiar sei^weed, burnt and 
glutinized into solid masses. The lord of the s<hI (the Marquis 
of Londonderry] derived a considerable income from a sum 
levied upon aH who gathered this weed ; possibly Ae cargo of 
a schooner paid twenty pounds, and forty of them loaded in 
a year. For two or three years preceding his Lordship's 
vi^ the commerce of the port had sullered ranch from the 
pressure of the times and shipwrecks, so that many found 
Aemselves unable to pay this tax. His Ixudship exerted 
himself so effectually with his fother, that he consented to 
let them gather and burn kelp gratis for a twelvemonlh, ihus' 
making a sacrifice of 8001. ; but what is more to the honour 
of the late Marquis, he never after demanded any payment 
but a shilling a ship, merely to keep up his right to the beach, 
A handsome silver cup tvas presented, by those interested in 
die trade, to the Marquis; and a neat brace of pistols, 
mounted with Wicklow gold, to his Lordship, as a testimony 
of gratitude, which be returned, by giving every ship in thd 
port a suit of colours. 

We must not omit x benevolent action done to a poor 
widow: her husband was a bostswun belonging to a revenue 
cutter, and unfortunately fell overboard and was drowned t 
he was in a state of intoxication at the time,. and, itrconse^ 
quence, the commander refused- to recommend die - widow tor 
D 4 
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the revenue board for a pmsion ; moreover, the man had not 
served a sufficient time to eotitle his widow to any provisioD. 
The man had done his duty well for twelve years, and had 
never erred but in this instance, when be expiated his 
offence with his life. A short memorial for the widow (a 
worthy woman with a large family) was drawn up, and she 
presented it to his Lordship herself, who directed inquiry to 
be made. Thecollector was satined ofthedeserts of the late 
boatswain, who had been an excellent officer. " 'Tis hard," 
said his Lordship, " that the fruits of honourable exertion for 
twelve years should be lost for one fault; and harder that the 
widow should suS&t for her husband's intoxication ;" he then 
ordered her to go to Dublin, and call upon the commis- 
sioners ; and, to accomplish the journey, gave her a couple of 
guineas. The^ poor creature found that she was on the pen- 
sion-list, at 10/. per annum, and bad 20/. aUowed her to fit 
out her two sona for the Marine School, into which his Lord- 
ship bad procured them admission ; one is now a first, and 
the other a second mate of a Custom-house cruiser, both ap- 
proved good officers ; the elder has accumulated 3000/, prize- 
money. 

His Lordship was a magnificent patron of literary talent, 
and particularly that of his owb country. The collection 
of Irish Melodies, made by the able though indolent Mr. 
Bunting, of Bel&st, from the ancient bards of Ireland, waa 
done at his suggestion; and the translations from Carolaa 
were moulded into their present shape by his masterly hand. 
His Lordship was the meaus of establishing a " Gadic So- 
ciety," in Dublin, the object of which was to encourage writers 
in the ancient Erse, and translations from scarce works, in 
verse and prose. The society went on well for some time, 
and a volume of their proceedings was printed, highly credit- 
able to all who had contributed towards it. Theophilus 
O'Hai^agan was the secretary, a genius and a scholar unrival- 
led, but possessing not an atom of discretion^ The removal 
of his Lordship .to England withdrew his attention from this 
loca] egtablishmeot, and. it was discontinued. The last ser- 
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Tice that his I-ordship rendered it was releasing poor 
O'Hanagan from the slierilf's prison, wliere he was confitied 
for & debt of SO/. 

His Lordship was ohen humoursome and eccentric in his 
manner of bestowing favours. A poor fellow, an apothecary in 
a village in the county of Antrim, possessed some abilities, and 
little business. He was known by the nanie of the Potatoe 
Doctor, from receiving liis feesper bushel, instead ofpcrpounds, 
shillings, and pence. He has been kno^ii to bleed for a can of 
buttermilk ; draw a tooth for a kish of mrf ; and bring a child 
into the world for a pint of whiskey, and a loaf of barley 
iHcad. His Lordship {lossing one day through the village, 
his horse trod on a poor man's dog, and broke bis 1^. His 
Lordship expressed concern for the accident, and bestowed 
something on the owner. The apothecary being near, de- 
clared " that he conld set the baste on his tegs again," His 
Lordship said, if he succeeded he would pay him handsomely, 
lu due time the doctor appeared at Mount Stewart with his 
patient, who walked as well as ever he had done; he received 
£ve pouads for this proof of his skill, and was graciously as- 
sured that his Lordship would never employ any other to 
doctor his dogs whilst he was in the country. He is cow 
known by the name of Doctor Dog; and though his residence 
is changed, and his practice increased to respectability, the 
name will last the term of his existence. 

An anecdote, shewing the attachment which he had to the 
scions of Ills native soil, has reached our ears from un- 
doubted authority. — A few months back, his Lordship waa 
passing slowly and thoughtfully from an interview with his 
Majesty at CaHton-House, to his own house in St. James's- 
square. As he proceeded he was met by an Irish labourer^ 
who, with his hod reversed, seemed as if prepared to attend 
the funeral of his own hopes. *' Long life to your Honour," 
said Pat, in a peculiarly melancholy tone. The Marqui» 
sUrted and lifted up his eyes. Pat took off his apology for n 
hat, made his bow, and repeated, " Musfaa, then long lite to 
your boooar's Lordship." There was something singular in 
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the man's appearaaee and address, and his Lordship, half- 
hesitating, half-advancing, fixed his eyes upon him with a 
kindliness of look which induced Pat to go on. " God be 
with the da^fs, your honour, when you used to be fishing in 
the Loch." " What Loch, my good fellow?" " Loch 
Coyne to be sure, your honour." " Why, were you ever 
there ?" " May be I was'nt, plase your honour, when I used 
to help to push your honour's boat off — and when, may 
God for ever bless you for it, wonst (once) when I tumbled 
in neck and crop, you pulled me out by the nape of the neck 
— Och, &ith, I remember it," (added the poor fellow with a 
smile}, " and if it had'nt been for your honour's Lordship, 
I'd have been as dead as a berrin;^, sure enough." " Aye, 
well, what's your name?" " Bill Brady, to be sure." " Oh, 
I remember something about you ; but what brought you 
here?" " Och, like many others, I came to seek my fortune, 
but the devil a-much luck 1 have had yeL" " Are you in 
employment?" " No, faith, I am not; but I'm promised a 
job next Monday, plase God." " Well, BiU," said his Lord- 
^tp, " I am always glad to see my old acquaintance, and 
here is some^ing to drink success to olden times I" handing 
poor Pat a couple of sovereigns. His Lordship hastened on. 
Pat kept his hood open, alternately looking at the sovereigns 
and the kind donor — the tear of gratitude flowed down his 
lime-coloured cheek; and, after a moment taken to suppress 
the swelling of his surcharged heart, he shouldered his hod, 
and, in a sc»t of ecstasy, exclaimed, as he turned away, 
" Well, you're the ould thing afWr all I" Such was the man 
who has been accused erf* possessing a cold-calculatmg heart, 
and entertaining no sympathy fi^ the sufferings of his fellow- 
creatures. We could record many other instances of the 
like character, but our limits will not permit us to go further. 
In his house be was never beard to murmur at any thing, 
nor was ever known to speak in a harsh or hasty manner to 
any of his servants, whom he had not changed for years. 
He was very abstemious, seldcmi tasdng more than a eotq>le 
of dishes, and often dined <^ fruits, |Hes, and jeKies; vhta. 
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alone, three, or perhaps fi>ur glasses of wine was his quantum, 
but he drank lemonade to great excess, and was as partial to 
his tea and coffee as any old maid possibly can be. Though 
neat in his apparel, he was very little indebted to the talents 
of his valet-ds'chambre, always, except when going abroad 
on any particular occasion, dressing himself without assist- 
ance. 

When in the country and without company, he always 
retired to his library at ten o'clock, where he usually re- 
mained for an hour; he sometimes ate a light supper, and 
generally retired to bed before twelve o'clock ; his usual hour 
of rising in winter was seven, and in summer five in the 
morning, never omitting to walk s few miles before break- 
fast, when the weather admitted of iL His Lordship was a 
tasteful florist, and fond of planting, pruning, and grafting 
with his own hands ; and his parterre of nalJTe and exotic 
flowers is the first in the kingdom. 

Political despatdies, which daily arriTed, he disposed of in 
so easy a way, that his visitors scarcely missed his company 
whilst he attended to them. At public worship he was a 
regular attendant, and had prayers read in his family once 
every day, sometimes in the morning, but oflenei' at sun-set. 
His Lordship had an elegant taste for landscape painting, 
and he has taught her Ladyship to excel him, as he had hut 
little time to spare for practice. 

Field sports he abandoned long ago, but had a kennel ot 
pointers and greyhounds. His ear for music was exquisitely 
fine ; and though a very indifi'erent player, he has been known, 
at the request of his juvenile visitors, to sit down to the piano- 
forte, and play for an hour, merry tunes, to which they beat 
the " light fantastic toe." 

The justice which is so universally and unequivocally done 
to the private qualities of Lord Londonderry has been almost 
unexampled in tlie instance of a person, respecting whom 
public or political feeling must have been so strongly con- 
trasted; and we are disposed to think, that this appreciation 
of him iii the relations of social life will be raised' stQl hig^iw 
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as liis character becomes better Icddwd. He was very tena- 
'cious of his early friendships. A history of the Uiitun, and 
the events which immediately preceded it — in foct, of his 
own atlministration in Ireland — was a project which he had 
very much at heart, and was proposed to some gentlemen of 
re|)utation, as men of letters, in Ireland. One of these, a 
particular friend of his Lordship, declined the undertaking, 
because he could not conscientiously execute it in the sense 
of the minister, and yet their friendship continued uninter- 
rupted and unchilled. Some private letters of his Lordship 
on the subject were spoken of as written .with great elegance, 
ease, and simplicity. It was understood that he had col- 
lected and arranged documents and other materials on the 
above-mentioned subject. If they exist, however, biassed, 
they must still be most valuable. His convocation b said to 
liave had a pleasing liveliness — without sparkling. 

Bon Mot. — Wehave heard but of one bon mot of his, and, 
curiously enough, it was in French. Speeking of the noted 
Fouchd, somebody said of him, " Ce^ une bete " [He is a 
irari] *' Oui," [Yes,] replied his Lordship ; " mais c'ext une 
bete feroce" fbut a ferocious beast.] He spoke French 
without fluency, but correctly, with a slow and measured 
enunciation. His appearance in public, when in Paris, in 
1815, was quite unostentatious and simple. In the morning, 
anil sometimes even in the evening, he was seen walking in 
the crowd with his lady, on the terrace or in one of the ailees 
of the Tuilleries. The French were doubly astounded at the 
tin ostentatious simplicity of his appearance, and at the un- 
fashionable singularity of such a promenatle tete-'^ tele " with 

In fact his good humour was so predominant, that he 
never refused any thing to promote cheerfulness, and was 
never more pleased than when his youthful friends, encou- 
raged by his smiles, forgot who he was, and, tlirowing off all 
restraint, seemed as much " at home" with him as though he 
were their father. He was not selfish in his pleasures, but 
ever wished to impart a share of his jo;s to others, even to the 
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hnmblest individuals that administered to the comforts of his 
hospitable mansion. When any thing occurred to caase 
more than common satisthctjon in the drawing-room, be 
seized the opportuni^ to let Uie servants have a ball in the 
kitchen, to which they invited their friends, and the larder 
and cellar were thrown open to add something substantial to 
the harmonj of the evening. Thus he succeeded with no 
effort, but merely by pursuing the bent of his happy disposi- 
tion to be happy himself and render all around' him the same. 

Of late years he suffered dreadfully with the gout ; the 
perspiration has been seen rolling in big drops from bis fore- 
head, whilst he started convulsively at every excruciating 
twinge, yet he never uttered a sigh or complaint, or mur- 
mured at the dispensations of Providence. It was a common 
saying of his Lordship, to any one labouring under mislbr- 
tuiiee, " Patience, and all will be well I" It was a motto he 
practically illustrated by example, in every sinister event 
that occurred to him. 

In person his Lordship was above Uie middle size. His man- 
ners elegant and features commanding. His appearance when 
full dressed was particularly graceful ; at the late Coronation 
he was remarked for the graceful dignity of his mien. Al- 
though a perfect courtier, in private life no man could be less 
assaming. His a&bility at once dissipated all those ap- 
prehensions whid) contact with high rank sometimes en- 
genders. 

On a recent occasion, be employed a carpenter in his 
neighbourhood to put up a poultry-house, and conversed with 
him on ordinary topics for an hour. On the man's departure, 
he was mentioning to a friend the honour he had enjoyed; 
but added he, " Do you know now, what surprised me more 
than any thing was, that his Lordship never imce touched on 
the subject of politics !" 

His Lordship at his death was fifly-three years of age. 

An official communication was made to the servants of the 
late Marquis, stating that he had made a will, wherein he 
had made provision for every person on his establishment. 
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even to the lowest helper in the sUbles; a circumstance 
perfectly in unison with the whole tenor of his' private 
life. 

The report of the Mnrquis of Londonderry's deatli having 
been caused by the gout was not altogether unfounded. 
During the last fortnight or three weeks of the late session of 
parliament, his Lordship laboured under slight attacks of 
this complaint. When he felt the first symptoms of it, he 
greatly apprehended, that if not speedily repressed, the 
disease might so increase as to prevent his attendance in the 
House of Commons, thereby causing a delay of public busi- 
ness, a still further protraction of the session, with consequent 
inconvenience to bis Majesty in visiting Scotland, and to 
himself in attending the approaching congress. In order to 
prevent these disagreeable results, his Lordship's physician 
prescribed some medicines for him, with the view of lowering 
his $3^tem, and thereby keeping down the gout. The medi- 
cines had the desired effect; but, in reducing his Lordship's 
bodily habit, they unfortunately also brought on a depression 
of spirits, which an overloaded and perplexed mind hut totx 
readily yielded to. In this manner a low nervous fever was 
induced, which the excitement produced by tke prorogaticMi 
of parliament for the moment counteracted ; but when tliat ex- 
dtement subsided, the nervous af^ion rapidly increased, and, 
on the Friday before his death, had made considerable inroatls 
on physical and mental powers naturally of great strength. So 
much was the Marqnis of Londonderry's frame shaken on 
that day, that the official documents which he wrote and 
subscribed while in town were scarcely legible to those for 
years daily accustomed to his hand-writing. The letters were 
straggling, and evidently traced by a tremulous, enfeebled- 
pen, which made the manuscript appear to be Uiat of a de- 
crepit, worn-out old man ; whereas his Lordship's writing wns^ 
usually remarkable for its neatness. With the further pro- 
gress and triumph of the disease, the public are but too 
well aequtunted. With respect to the Marquis of London- 
derry's habits, of butloess in tus. own peculiar department,. 
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thty were unremitting, but apparently not laborious, because 
they were not bustling. When in town be generally went 
to the Foreign Office about eleven or half-past eleven, in 
the forenoon, and remained till one or two, or occasionally 
later, as circumstances might require. His Lordship's 
conduct to all persons under him was so mild, afl^c- 
tionate, and gentlemanly, that, without an exception, every 
one connected with the foreign department feels and 
deplores his death, as if it were that of the kindest parent. 
He laid it down as a principle, and followed it himself* 
implicitly, that the head of every public office was bound 
in duty to protect and advise all persons subordinate to 
him. The instances in which his Lordship acted thus are 
now fondly but muuruluily called to mind by the members of 
his department. Advice he freely and constantly gave, where 
he thought it was necessary, or would be useful ; and if it 
happened that he bad occaaion to reprove, he performed that 
ungracious task so graciously and kindly as to unfailingly 
reform the individual, to whom, at the same time, he endeared 
himself. Of the protection which he afforded to all who 
served nuder him, the following auUi^tic instance will give 
the public a just notion; —During the whole period that our 
paper money was depreciated below gold, our consuls and 
other representatives in foreign countries were paid no more 
by the treasury than their nominal salary, allowances, &c. in 
the paper currency of the day. In having those sums remitted 
to them, the rate of exchange was so much against this coun- 
try, tbat they were frequently great losers, and did not receive 
in specie more than a proportion of their just emolum^it. 
The Marquis of Londonderry often remonstrated with the 
treasury upon the hardship of the case, but was always met 
on this ground, that if compensation were allowed for those 
losses, it would be an admission that the Bank of England 
notes were depreciated, in contradiction to the official declara- 
tions of ministers. The treasury also warned the auditor of 
public accounts against such claims, and, in short, efl^tually 
reusted theiQ so &r as it was possible. His Lordship, how- 
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ever, was determined tbat his o£Scial agents should hot sufier, 
and accord ingly.nisde good their deficiencies out of the secret 
service money granted him by parliament. 

The manner in which the Marquis of Londcmderry's pri- 
vate afikirs were conducted, particularly when they had any 
reference to the public, is equally creditable to him. All the 
small expences of his household were regularly settled and 
p^ weekly, while those of greater consequence, though 
allowed to run for some time longer, were all discharged at 
stated periods, and with tlie utmost satisfaction. It is univer- 
sally known that his Loi-dship was the kindest and most indul- 
gent master which servants could have. He was at the same 
time scrupulously careful that their wants and comforts should 
be supplied solely at his cost ; and with this view, while he 
positively prohibited them fi-om using a pea or a sheet of 
paper which he officially received, lie gave them unlimited 
credit at his private stationer's for whatever articles of that 
sort they might need. The Manjuis of Londonderry was 
certainly in all personal pecuniary transactions most generous 
and high-minded. Before his father's death, his private for- 
tune was necessarily slender, the patrimonial estate b^g 
comparatively small, and his father's family numerous. But 
this was no bar to hb Lordship's liberality. At the conclusion 
of the war, his brother, now elevated to the Marquisate, was, 
ainong several other distinguished officers, raised to the Peer- 
age, by the title of I,ord Stewart ; a pension of 2,000/. per 
anttum being allowed to those creations and their successors 
for the two next generations. Lord Castlereagh (as he th«i 
was) would not permit his brother to accept any part of the 
pension, but in lieu of it settled 2,000/. a year upon him out 
of his own private income. This lact would he tarnished by 
any attempt to embi»zon it. It is also worth remarking, that 
although the Marquis of Londonderry's means were, unUl 
last year, more straitened than those of any of his colleagues 
in office, the head of the foreign department is necessarily 
under greuter expences tlian any odier Minister. He alone 
has to keep a sort of Court for all the Ambassadors from 
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foreign powers ' in this country ; and while he frequently 
invited them to official dinners, to maintain the dignity and 
rank of the nation in the sumptuousness of those eDt«rtain- 
ments. 

TTie reniajns of the late Marquis of Londonderiy werfe, c«i' 
Tuesday morning, the 20th August, deposited in Westminster 
Abbey. Al^ough it was announced that this melancholy 
ceremony was to be as private as possible, still, from its vary 
natore, it was impossible to prevent its partaking of something 
of a public character. Every thing like ostentatious di^day 
was studiously avoided ; but, nevertheless, the procesnon was 
of such length, and the high rank and importance Qf those 
by whom it was' attended were so generally known, that an 
immense crowd assembled in the avenues leading from St. 
James's-sqnare to the Abbey, at an early hour in the m6i"n- 
iag. The windows of most of the houses were likewise filled 
with persons of respectability, and, with one exception, which 
we shall hereafter notice, the greatest order and decorum pre- 
vmled throughout all the melancholy proceedings of the day.. 

According to previous arrangement, the hearse and the 
difierent mourning- coaches which were to form & part in the 
procession to the Abbey, began to arrive in the neighbour- 
hood of St. James's square about six o'clock in the morning, 
and immediately took up those stations which were best cal- 
culated to afford a cwivenient approach to the mansion of the 
deceased in their appointed order. The carriages of the 
nobility and gentry, which were to close the procession, as- 
sembled in Jermyn-street, where they received their instruc- 
tions how they were to fall in. Among them were noticed the 
carriages of his Grace the Duke of Wellington, the Marquis 
of Hertford, the Earl of Liverpool, the Earl of Harrowby, 
Lord Mai7bor6ugh,tlieEari. of Westmorland, Earl Bathurst, 
Lord Sidmoutb, Lord Listowel, Lord Sidney, Earis Blessing- 
ton, Mount Edgcumbe, the Marquis of Aileshury, the 
Duchess of Kichmoad, the Judge Advocate-General, the 
Earl of Aberdeen, the Hon. Wm. Lamb, Lord Melbourne, 
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IxHid CliTe, Lord GnnthoiD, the Lord Mayor, and a vast 
number of otbns, too numerous to detail. 

At half-past seven the immediate relatives and fiiends of 
the deceased, who were to accompany the body to the Abbey, 
began to arrive. They were shown into the drawinfj^nroom. 
Most of them w«% seen occasionally to shed tears; and 
nothii^ was heard but the strongest expressions of re^et ftn- 
the mdancholy cause of their assemblage. 

The crowd m front of the house was extremely great, but, 
Grom the activity of thb police officers, who were in attendance 
peifaa order was maintained; and it is but just to state, that, 
oa the part of the populace, there was not at this time the 
slightest disposition manifested to break through that r^^- 
lari^ which the solemnity of the occasion demanded. 

Precisely at twenty minutes to nine, all was announced to 
be in readiness ; and the parties assembled in the drawing- 
room w»e called over by Mr. Newton in the order in which 
they were to proceed. At a quarter to nine the whole moved 
towards the Abbey in the following order : — 

Omstabira to clear the wtj. * 

Mr. Loe ^ High Contfibk of WeMmoMer, wiUi hu utreT staff, atdrad in a 

nuMinimg-tlDak, and wearing a cocked hat and bat-band. 

iFow tttendanla on bondiack, in deep noumiog, with waifi and hat-band». 

Hw rid) pbimes trf' tealbei^ with ttceamen, whidi bad been placed on tbe body 

while lying in itate. 

ViMZ BtteodaBta on bpneback, m decji isouming, witti acaiA and hat-bands. 

Ihrae meuniiatl eaadiea, diavn by nz honei each, in which wae die pall-be«eT^ 

in deep mourniDg, and wearing silk scarfe andhat-bsods. 
Fbit CiMch.— Hk mgfat Hon. the £aTl <a Weumgrfauid, and Ac Bi^ Ron. 

C. W. W. Wynn. 

Seeond Caadk^^Ile Gnoe tbe Dakc of Wdlingtm, UKRi^t Hon.ilM EarioT 

Ureipool) itae Right Hon. the Laid Chaocelhir, and 

tbe Bight. Hon. Lord Maryborough. 

Tbtard Coach.— Ibe Right Hon. Lord Tiscount Sdmouth, tbe Right Hon, N. 

TautlMt, lh« Bight Hon. P. BcbinioB, and tlw Bad wt BriaML 

Four artenilaiHa on bonebaek. 

The Conmet, 

On acriniioD vdrat cuahion, borne by am«n on boneback, uneomed, 

•nd attind In deep mouning, with difc icaif, and haMiwd. 

Tr» pmwoa «(A ndiV "iO< "V*^ 
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Tie Hearse, ccmtauung 

THE BODY, 

Ikaini bj tuE bona, eacli Wad by a page, mnnoiuMed ynnk 

■t£ bUcJc oMridi ftathsn. The cuffia ww covered with a black nlT«( p«U, 

the liiln decorated with the anna of the deceased, richi; emblucmed. 

tix pages, *itli wanda, wa^ed OD each side of the beane, .and p^e* Mkewb* 

attended the tnaurni^ coades trhlch followed, and wUcb ««• dmn* 

b; Bti hones each. 

Vint Caniagc — Hie Hon. Frederick Stewart (now become Loid Tiaeount 

Canlenaj^), aa diief wonnitr and nephew <rf tbe 4ec«aiadj Mm 

Slewut, Esq., ctaian of the decesKd ; the BJgU Hon. the 

Lord Biihop of LondtHi, and the Right Hon. 

the ^>eaker of the House of Coounoiu. 

Baeond Caini«e.— Lord George Sermur, the Hon. G. SariiKMr, Oe Han. H. 

Se; monr, and Captain Kennedy. 
Itird Canuge. — Tlie Moit Noble the Marquis Cunden, the Eari of Bndc- 

nock, Lord Charhw Elliroy, and Colonel Wood. 
Fowlh Caniag*. — D. Kerr, Esq., Str Henrr Hardinge, Lord fiUanbonni^ 

and Lord Ganagb. 
fifth Duiiage. — The Hon. Mr. Edgcumbe, R. G. M'Dimald, Eaq. , the Dean 

of Windsor, and George Byi^, Esq. 
Biidl Carritce. — RichuJ PokoDbiun, Esq., the Ead of CUnwilliaiB, tb« Sf4 

of Clancarty, and Joseph Plants, Esq. 
All tbe fbregoing individuals, aa the nearest relatiieii and fiiendl of the doccaaaj^ 

wore crape hat-bands and acarb. 
Seventh Oairiiv*- — Viscount Sydney, Viscount CHve, Lord Baney, and Iht 

Earl of Beliait. 
^hth Carriage. — The BJght Hon. Charles ArbuAnot, Iba Bi^ Hwi. W. 

HuJuHon, Sir Lowry Cole, and Sir Bicfaard Haidinge. 
^lioth Carriage. — Lord Apsley, George Walson Taylor, Esq., A. Mand«n, 

Esq., and James Alciander, Esq. 

TteiA Cankge.— Sir Ihomas Lawrence, Dr. Banfchaad, and WUiatp 

Groine, Esq. 

The Doblemen and (^tlemen in the latter mentionetl car- 
riages wore silk Bcarfs and hat-bands, and attended as tl^ 
tiriends of the deceased. 

The last mourning coach was drawn by four horses, apd 
cont^ed Messrs. Leggate, Abbott, Thompson, and Debqit- 
neriUe, domestics of the deceased. 

Then came the carriage of the deceased, drawn by fiiiir 
horses, the servants in deep mourning, and the horses led by 
ffiooms. This was followed by the carriages of the immediate 
reUdvea of the deceased, and then by the carriages of Uiji 
friends, some of which we have already enumerated. A few 
(rf the private carriages were drawn by six bors^ and o^rs 
by four, but the greater part by two. 
E 2 
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Tlie procession moved on slowly through St. James'fr- 
sqiwre, Georg&«treet, Pall-mall, Charbg-cross, Whitehall) 
and FarHament-street) calling forth the remarks of the spec- 
tators at every step. It then turned to the right along 
George-street, and the head c^ it reached the great western 
door of the Abbey, exactly at a quarter after 9 o'clock. The 
assemblage of persons in that vicinity was so dense that the 
space unoccupied was merely sufficient to allow the procession 
to move along it. On the arrival of the hearse among them, ' 
a most discordant yell displayed the animosi^ whidi they felt 
to the dec^sed nobleman. 

Among those who were admitted to the Jerusalem Cham- 
ber, and who had arrived previous to. the body reaching the 
Abbey, were — 

The Earl of Chichester, the £ari of Caledon, Viscount, 
Granville, Lord Althorp, Lord Granville Somerset, Earl of 
Guildford, Earl of Shaftesbury, Earl Bective, Earl Gower, 
Earl of Ormonde, Lord Falmerston, X<ord Bui^hersh, Sir G. 
Cockburn, Sir C. Long, Sir H. Taylor, Sir D. Ogilby, Sir 
W. A'Court, Sir Walter Stirling, Sir J. Osbom, Sir H. 
Wellesley, Sir C. Robinson, Sir A. Chichester, Sir U. 
Burgh, Sir G. Murray, Col Arbuthnot, Col. Fitzdarence, 
General M'Quarrie, Gen. Hart, the Hon. Wm. Lamb, 
Right Hon. J. C. ViUiera, Rev. Edw. Barnard, the Attorney 
and Solicitor-Generals, Captain Bertie Cator, Rev. John 
Turiier, Hon. J. W. Ward, Messrs. Wilmot, Hobhouse^ 
Croker, T* Courtenay, Holmes, Douglas, Lushington, R; 
Mitford, Chantery, Cartwright, Mitchell, R. Ward, G. 
Chinnery* E. Bates, Lennard, John Cator, H. Twiss, Gooch, 
Money, sen., Money, jun.. Chapman, Gordon, Brogden, 
Morier, P. W. Wyatt, H. Summer, Irving, Wm. Courtenay, 
Freemantle, Magennis, Gahagan, J. C. Freeling, Alex. Cock- 
bum, A. C. Grant, J. G. Harris, Monsieur Aide, Alexander 
Baring, WilDaro Wood, J. A. Gordon, Reverend Mr. 
Balay, Sec. See, 

Besides the abov^ all the Foreign Ministers and tb^r 
rsspective suites wera present during the whole of the cere- 
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mony, haring made personal application; for tick^ for 
entrance, together with all the gentlemen of the Foreign 
Office, who, we utidenstancl, par^ularly denred to be per- 
mitted to pay their last tribute of respect to the memory of 
one to whom they had felt so sincere an attachment. 
The procession formed in the fcJlowing order : — 

SLx Muta, two and two, !□ deep mouming, with hal-bAnda and starHU 

State Ud of black feathers, attended by ni mutet, two and two. 

Omtlemen of the Foreign Office, two and two, with oik hat-banda, learfi, Ac, 

Til. — Mesnn. Scott, Stanley, Bartl^t, Cade, J. Hetiell, L. HertadI, 

M'Malter, Huttner, Ward, Pannore, Pariah, Stenly, Turner, Rollettoa, 

Hod. Mr. Byag, J. Bedwell, C. Brou^iton, and J. SoUeRon: 

Foreign Ambaaaadon, two and two, in deep mourning, witti ttan on their biwtt, 

attended by their Secretarlea, &c. 

Cahioet Mimatcn (not bearing the P^) with Bcar6, hat-bands, and n—ltea. 

Tbie Emil vt Wsatmoiland, Privy Seal — Riftbt Hon. C. Wyno. 

Twelve Almsmen, two and two. 

Prebendaries, 

Twelne Singing Boys, two and two. 

Twelve EKnging Men, two and two. 

Miow Canons, two and two. 

Mutes. 

Beadles, with staves. 

Oantlemeli belongmg to the Cbmn of Westminster, St. Paul'a, and Cbipel 

Royal, in white cloaks, black silk scarfs and batbatids. 

Hr. Vincent, CUrk of Dean of Westminster, Mr. Gell, Recover 

1 (he Chapter, Dr. Ireland. of ditto. 

, Mutes. 

The Marquiaate Coronet of tin deceased, on a crimson velvet cushion, trimmed 

with gold fringe, borne by ■ gentleman. 

Lord Ctmncallor. Duke of Wellington. 
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lb* bo^ mi in s coffin, ctnered with mmwHi Talret, over wtidi mtt duuim ■ 
bla^ vdnt pall, deMnted >t tlie bottom with white nDc ind > deqi irtdte 
fiinge, and ntpported by the aboie-named obiiKt nuDuten. Od each ude 
ef tfaeraU,adaanniatiwvnafflied,on which were the anu of the deceased, 
with the Gaiter endrcliag them — motto, ," Honi »ul," tee. On the Ivmr 
part of (be amu wai the following iaEcription : " Metueoda CorolU Dn- 

CUIEF HOUBNER& 
Hon. F. Stewart, (now ^Bcouat Cartlereagh) ; John Slewait, Eo^ 

MOURNERS. 



Lord 6*orge Seymaur, Mr. George Seyiamr, 

Mr. Honee Seymour, Hr. Henry Seymour, 

Marquia Camdes, Earl of Brecknod^ 

Hr. BatburM, Earl of Harrowby, 

CoImmI Wood, Lord Guvagh, Hr. D. Kerr, Sir H. Harting*, Hob. Ht. 

E^cumbe, R. G. M'Donald, G. Byng, Eaq. 

Dean of WindKir. 

Lord Gancar^, Michael Pakenhani, E«q. 

['Die abore are relatiTes of the deceased, and were dreued in the deepest mourn* 

ing : they all appeared deeply afflicted at the solemnity.] 

Tbe Fiiendi of the Deceased, two and two. 

The Speaker of the House of Conunoni, and the Bisbop of London. 

Eari of Briitol, G. W. Tayhir. Esq., A. Marsden, Esq , Viscount Sidney, Earl of 

B«U>a^ Sir Lowry Cde, Mwquii of Donegal, R. Wood, Etq., Sir Thomaa 

Lawrence, Dr. Bankbead, Phyiddan to the Deceased; Hr. Grome, 

Solicitor to ditto; James Alexander, Esq., Sir R. HanUuge, 

Harqnis of Bute, Viscount CUtb, Earl of aanwiUisro, 

Jos. I^anta, Esq., Laid Clancarty. 

Tbe friends of the Deceased (who joined in the Abbey, after ii»«gniblir»g in tbc 

Jerusalem Chamber) two and tvo. 

Earl of Caledon, Earl of Chidieatcr, 

Earl of Guildfard, Earl Gower, 

Earl of Shaftesbury, Earl of Ormonde. 

TiaconDts Palmentoo, Altborp, and GnuiTille, Lord Berghersb, Hri C, ArbuOu 

not, Mr. K. Wilmot, Mr. HobbMMe, St G. Cockbume, Sr X OOtamt, 

BIr. R. Ward, Mr. Lushiogtoo, Mr. Civker, Mr. Courtenay, tbe Au 

toney-OeneralandtheSolititor'Geuend, Mr. Huskissan, Kr H. 

Wellealey, Hon. Mr. I4mb, Mr. S. Mitford, Mr. Hobnes, 

Mr. Mitefael, Mr. Cartwrigbt, Sir A. OBcbeater, Mobs. 

Aide, Mr. Douglai, Sir H. Taylor, Sir R. Ar- 

butbnot, % D. O^lby, &c &c. 

The Houaebuld of the Deceased. 

Slowly passing up the nare, the funeTal train approached 
tbe door of the choir, 'and then turning off to the left, ad- 
Tanced to the north transept. Mr. Frederick Stewart (now 
Lord Castlereagh), as well as his broth«', Mr. J. Stewart, 
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■were mnch afibcted as thef ^proaded the grave ; and among 
the mourners, many exhibited symptoms of the deepest 
affliction. 

Immediately on the procession passing through the gate 
leading to the north transept the gate was closed. Numeroos 
^iplications were made for admisuon ; but, in conse<^ience of 
orders issued by the Dean, no person unconnected with the 
ceremonial was admitted. The organ ceased as the last part 
of the procession drew near the grave, and for some minutes 
the most solemn silence prevailed. At twenty minutes to t«i» 
the body was lowered into the sepulchre. The vocal coips 
then sung, " Man that is bom of a woman." When this 
was concluded, the Dean of Westminster read the funeral 
service in a solemn and itnpres»ve manner. When he came 
to the words " Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, and dust to 
dust," a quantity of earth which had been provided for that 
occasion, was placed in a small spade, and thrown on the 
cofBn. The prayer ended, the vocal gentlemen who were 
drawn up against the small door <q^>oate the prave, which 
opens into the choir, sung, " I heard a vmce from Heaven," 
and this concluded the service. During the time that the 
ceremony was performing, Lord Viscount Castlereagh, the 
chief mourner, a young man apparently of nineteen or twenty 
years of age, was visibly and deeply affected, and his ftce was 
discoloured with weeping. The Cabinet Minist^^ were, how- 
ever, the persons on whom the eyes of the beholders were 
chiafly fixed. The Duke of Wellington and the Lord Oum- 
cellor seemed the least moved in countenance, and walked 
firm and steadily. The Earl of Liverpool appeared to be 
much moved; his eye was full of tears, and his whole 
person was more bent than usual. Mr. Robinson and Mr. 
Vansitlart were also much affected. Lord Sidmouth had the 
solemn gravity of countenance which that nobleman wears 
upon eveiy occasion. The)^ was in the procession an 
appearance of sorrow not very usual in formal fiiiMrals, and : 
it was certainly difficult for the spectators to suppress some 
«notioas of grief when they saw the c<^eagues of the dft> ' 
E 1 
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ceased assembled round the body of a man who, in the course 
of nature, might have been expected to live t<f an advanced 
age, so suddenly and violently cut off. The train withdrew 
after the service. Lord Liverpool leading Viscount Castle- 
reagh ; and though many persons afterwards applied for 
admission to see the coffin before the tomb closed on it for 
«Ter, the Dean refused permission, even to bis fHends, at 
the particular desire, it was understood, of the Marchioness 
of Londonderry. 

Inquest on the late Marquis of Londonderry. 

On the afiornoon of August 1 3. an inquest was h^ on the remaiiu of the 
late Marquis, in the inansioD of the noble deceased, at North Cray, ijefore Mr. 
CaHtu-, of Deptfbrd, coroneTfar the couaty of Kent, and a Jury of reepectable 
hausekeepen redding in th> ndgbbourhood. 

At half-past tno o'clock the jury, and a number of other persons, among whom 
were the whole of the domestics of the estahlithment, and the labourers on the 
estate, aaaembled in the long dining-room, and a melancholy, assemblage it 
was i The horrible nature of the subject about to be submitted to their consi- 
deratioD, the close vicinity of the chamlwr of death, and the almost breathless si- 
lence of the asseiDbly, intemipted only by an occasional whisper, or the audible 
weapingi of some among the household servanla, gave a chilling solemnity to the 
scene which we shall not easily forget. 

There was not the slighteit impediment thrown in the way of any person wish- 
ing to enter that passage of the bouse leading to the room in which the inquest 
was held 1 on the 'Contrary, the coroner repeatedly asked whether there was any 
other person in waiting about the premises who wished to be present — observing, 
that the inquiry ought to be as public as possible. 

Among the persons at the upper end of the table we observed Mr. Plants, and 
Mr. F. Stewart, son of Lord Stewart, by his first lady ; we understand that Vis. 
count Sidmouth, and Lord George Seymour were in an adjoining room. 

About three o'clock the jury were called met, and answered to their names in 
the following order : -. — 

William MaUen Robert Menyfield 

William Mead Harry Allen Wybum 

John JtAnson John Cookson 

John Masters Tbomas Preston 

John Cooke 'Thomas Hamun 

' John Storer John Stowie. 

John Dann 
The jury hawng been sworn, 

Hie coroner addressed them in nearly the following terms: — " Upon hofoVfticr 
accaaion in the performance of his duty had his feelings been so eidted as by 
the present unfortunate event. He was, indeed, so much affected that they must 
perceive he could hardly express himself as he wished. Upon this account he 
(mited tbey would f^cuse any trifling error* wUch he might commit in the ei- 
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crcuc of hk duty. Tlie gratlemen of the jury were aummoned and sworn to 
inquire into the ciiue of tbe death of a aablenUn, who stood, perlupi, as bigh in 
the public estimUion ai naj man in the countlT, .Tbat bii Lorditup lud met 
bu death under (urticuUr circumstance^ tbey, duubtleas, must have learned. 
But it was bis duty to infbna them tbat tbey must remove fVom their minds all 
impresaiom which should not be borne out by tbe eridence. The gentlemen 
whom be addressed, bdng neigbbours of tbe deceased, were better able to form a 
jusl estimate of his chaTacter tban he was. As a public man, it was impoHible 
for him to weigh bis chancter in any scales that he could hold. In private life, 
he believed tbe world would admit tbat a more amiable man could not be found. 
Wbelber the important duties of the great office which be held pressed upon his 
miad, and conduced to the melancboly event which they had assembled to in. 
vestigate, was a circumstance which, in aD piobalnlity, never could be disco- 
vered. He understood tbat bis Lordsbip had, for some time past, been so 
unwell as to require the asuatancd of a medical attendant. lUs gentleman 
would be examined on the Inquest, and would, doubtless, be competent to de- 
scribe tbe disease and affliction itnder whicb his Lordship laboured. That the 
dreadful blow which deprived tbe Noble Lord of life was inflicted by his own 
bind, he believed the jury, when they came to hear tbe evidence, could not 
doubt. He understood It would be proved that no person in tbe house, except 
hii Lordship, could have commitled the act. When the jury should examine Ihe 
situalion of tlie body, and bear the evidence that would be aubmilled to them, be 
was convinced that they would be perfectly unanimous in that part of their ver- 
dict which went to declare tlie manner in which the deceased tnet his death. He 
felt (bat it was a matter of deUcsEy to allude to t)ie other part of the verdict, and 
he would not presume to anticipate what it might be ; but ho trusted the result 
would be that which all good men desired- If tlie facts which be had heard yteie 
proved in evidence, he thougbl no man could doubt that, at the tinte be commit- 
ted the rash act. lus Lordship was labouring under a mental delusion. If, how. 
ever, it should unfortuoately appear that there was not sufficient evidence to 
prove what were generally considered the indications of a disordered mind, be 
trusted that tbe jury would pay some attention to his (the corooer'a) humble opi- 
nion, which was, that no man could be in bis proper senses at tbe moment he 
committed so rash an act as self-murder. His opinion was in consonance with 
every moral sentiment, and with the sentiments which the wisest of men bad 
given to the world. The Bible declared tbat a mao dung to nothing so strong- 
ly as his own life. He therefore viewed it as an axiom, and an abstract principle, 
that a man must necessarily be out of bis mind at the moment of destroying 
himself. The jury, of course, would not adopt his opinion upon this point, un- 
less it were in unison with their own. He would not longer occupy the dme 
andattention of Che jury, than to express his pleasure at swing so respectable a 
body of gentlemen, and to add a hope tbat tbey would acquit themselves of tbejr 
important, duty to tbe satisfaction of Ihe public, as welt as of thinr own con- 
sciences. He roust i^>oli^iie for saying a lew words more. The body was ly- 
ing up sturs; and in the room adjoining lo that in which it lay, the Marchioness 
at present was, and from tlience it had been found impossible to remove her. 
To picture to the imagination any thing Uke the state of that noble lady's mind, 
was altogether impossible. The partition which divided the room in which the 
body lay from (hat which the Marchioness at present occupied was so thin, tbat 
ihe least noise being made in the former could not fail to be heard in the latter. 
11k fomw of law, however, required tbat the jury should new tbe body, and 
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judge from the eztenul nuAi wfaicfa it might eahibit, of the csdms whidi had 
produced deatb : be, tbenton, bad only to reqoeit that the gentlemea would b« 
a) aUnit as poeAle. He wu afancBt afnid that the crealiing of tbeir aboee mi^t 
be the meana of etciting idee* which would wound the feelings of the unhappy 
M BTchioneH. He was sure, under theee circumHancea, the jaij would do ereiy 
thing to their power to prerent the least Dcoee, and be might observe diat It would 
be desirable la abelain from taliuDg in the room where the bodj lay, because any 
convenation must certainly he beard through the almost, be might say, paper par- 
titlon. After the Jury lud satisEed themsdves by viewing the body, they would 
return to execute the remaining part of their duty." 

Duiing thb addresa of the coroner, the damestics of the unfortunate Itlarquia 
who were in the room, for the most part, ihed teals ; indeed, the bre wbidi 
the serrants of bis Lordship bore towards hijn, was, we wilt not say smprising 
(for Lind and honour^le treatment from a gentlenum to tiiofle penoDS who are 
dependant upon him, must ever procore such a result), but highly creditable both 
to him and the individuals vriio composed hb household. 

Before the jury left the room, for the purpose of te«ng the body, one of them 
suggested that his colleagues, as well as himself, should take off dirir shoes, in 
order to preient, as far as possible, any noise that might be occadooed by tbem 
in walking. The hint was immediately acted upon, and the juiy left the room. 

Iliey proceeded to the dressing-room of his Lordship, wfaere the body of the 
late Marquis, clothed in a morning gown, still lay on the floor, exactly in the 
posture it had assumed, in the moment of death. It lay a liltle.tumed on the 
ri^t side, with the feet towards the window ; and the floor, for a connderable 
distance around the head and sbouldeis, was soaked in blood. Itvraa a miserable 

The coroner and jury having returned to the dining-room, Mrs. Anne Robin. 
son, lady's maid la the Marchioness of Londonderry, was called and eionined on 
oath. Sbe was much agitated, and was accommodated with s chair whilst giving 
ber evidence. Shedeposed,that the bodythejuryhad just seen was thatofbermos- 
ter, the late Marquis of Londonderry. He had been iU during the last fortiugh^ 
particularly since Monday lasL On Sunday night last, he rang his bed-room 
bell, and when she answered it, he asked her why Lady Londonderry did not 
come to see him ; sbe replied, that her lady had been with him all the day, as ia 
bet sbe bad, and was at that moment in the adjoining room. He rang a second 
time, and inquired if Dr. Banlihead had been to see him ; and she replied that be 
hod, on the preceding ni^t. Ihe Marquis then asked, '■ Did I talk any nonsense 
to Dr. Bankhead?" to which witness replied, (hat she did not know, 'as she did not 
stay in the room during (heir converBalion. At seven o'clock on Monday morn- 
ing tcontinued witness) he again rang his bed-room bell, and when I went in(o 
the chamber, be abruptly asked roe what I wanted. The Marquis and Marchio- 
ness were then both in bed, and I replied, that I came because the bell rang. The 
Marchioness said it was breskftst that was wanted. I took it up, and die Mar- 
quis sat Dp in bed. He found bull with it, and said, it was not a breakfast fit for 
him.' He s^d there was no butler there: thebutter, however, was on the tray, 
OS usual, and 1 pilled it out to him. Hm manner in wiiicb he spoke struck me as 
bdng uncommon ; it was in a sharp tone, which was unusual with him. I left the 
room afler this. Ibe bell rang again in about half an hour ; that vras about half- 
past seven. My lady was in ibe room at this time, and I cannot tell who rang the 
bell. The ftlorquis asked when Dr. Bankhead would come to aee him. I 
replied that be bad slept in the house that night. He said he wished to see Hat. 
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J wart to tlw doctor a&d tM him m; Lord trUied to m bim. He hU he 
«M ttadj to attend him. I tiKD told mf Lord lo, uid be relied, ■ Not 
j(t' Mykdy baniv fttt ob ha dreuiog-gown, retired to her own dreeiug- 
nraoi, and (hut the door aftar her. At thii moment my Lord alu got out of bed, 
■od turned to die right Into hii omi dimiiim iiiiiin [ScTcntl queatioaa were her* 
put (o the witnen to aKcrtun the predM <inu(ion of tbew mnu. Ram tbe 
■BiwcTS wiudi she returned, it ippeared tbet tbe icommon ileeping-rooni opened 
huo t pamagt, on either nde of which wa * dreariDg.room, Lsdy Londondrary'i 
en the left, hiiLonkhip'i on the right. At tbe eitrcmit]' itf tbe pwuge wm ano- 
ther djMT, bebind whidi Dr. BanUwad ww woiting.J I tad jun opened thedoor 
ofmjr lady'edreiiiiig-rooTn, into which iliehad (Stcred, when mjr Lord nubed patf 
nwinlo bis own room. I opened the outside door, end told tba cirtumituice Hi 
Dr. Bankbemd, who immedietely fidiowed my Lord into bii dranng-room. I 
cannot teii what passed there, init I tieard m; liorA open his window before the 
doctor entered his room. Immediately when the doctor entered the room he (the 
doctm) ^claimed, " Ob, myLord," or " Ob, m; God," I cannotiecollectwhicb. 
Iheird DO replytotliu from mj Lord. Ilastaatl; rndtedintaUie roiHn,andww 
tbe doctn with my Lord in hii arms. I remained in the room till I saw the doc> 
tor lay hira with bis lace upon the ground. I saw the blood running frooi him 
wlule I>. Baokbead held him. I saw a knife. I lieard m; Lord uy nothing. 
I was certainly much ilanned. "Hie knife was in his right hand. [A penknifb 
with an ivory handle, and upon which there wai no appearance of kdood, wis here 
ihoim to the wituen. ] I beliere that to be the penknife wbicb I saw in my Lord's 
hands. Aflo' Maying a few minutes in my Lord 'a dresaing-Eoom, I fbllowed Dr. 
Bankhead to my lady. I had preiiouily raised an alarm, and it wai now general 
thuoDghout tbe house. To the beat of my belief, my Loid did not live four nu* 
nutes after I saw him. I did not perceive any wound nor any blood while be was 
in fail bed-room. No person was with him in the interral between hia leaving his 
drsning-roaQi and bis death, but Dr. Bulkhead. Hiaalale ofnund appeared to be 
rarjr incorrect for tbe last three or four days of Ua life. He appeared lo be veiy 
wild in every thing he said or did. He wanted from me a box which he said Lord 
dauwilliam had given b> me. His lordship, however, had never given me any. Ha 
aba asked me fbr bis keys, when be had tbem about him. During the last fort., 
night he was accustoned to say, Uiat every body bad conspired against him. Ha 
was very aevav in Ids manner of speaking, which I never noticed before, he btang 
in general mild and kind. When he saw two people speaking together, he 
always aaii, " There is a conspiracy laid against me." A great manycircmn- 
Mancea induce me to believe that he was out of hii mind a fortnight before his 
death. He scolded my lady on Sunday afternoon, because, as he said, ibehadnot 
been near him all day, she had entirely forsaken him. Her ladyship, however, had 
lieen uttiog with him all the momiDg. Thewitnesi, in concluiion, repeated ber 
belief, that hiB Lordship had been in aaUte of mental delusion for some weeks pre- 

Tbe second witness examined was Charles Bankhead, Itf. D. of Lower Brook- 
■treet, Grosvcnor Square. — "On last Friday afternoon, at 5 o'clock, I received 
a note from Lady Loodonderry, desiring me to come as soon ai I could to see tbe 
Marquis of Londonderry, at liis house in St. Jamea'a Square. Her note stated lliat 
she vrasvery aniioui^iouthia Lordahip, as she thought be waavery ill, and very 
nervoua; that they were to leave town for North Cray, atieven o'clock in the even- 
ing, and that she hoped I would come before that hour. I arrived in St. James's 
Sfoara'at aix o'clodc, and feund my Lord and Lady alone in the dniwing-room. 
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^VpoD feeling fajspulie, I uMicoTed bun to be eice«dingl]rill. Hecomplaii^ of 
awvere head-ube, and of a confusiun of recollcctian. He looked pale, and was 
very much diatresied in hU manner. I told him that I thought that it ms neces- 
aary be ahoold be cupped, and t^t I would stay and dine with his lady aad 
himaelf whilat the cupper caEne^ The cupper soouaniTed, and took seven o^uces 
of blood from the nape of his Lordship's neck. After the operation nas per- 
fbrmed, be stated tliat be was tery much relieved, and I advised bJm to lay biniself 
quietly down on tbe soft for balfan hour; and, as be had scarcely eaten the whole 
day, to take a cup of tea before be got into the carrii^e to return to North Cray. 
He followed my advice, and laid himself down ou the couch, where he remained, 
very tranquil. After Ais, be drank two cupa of tea. 1 waited until I aaw my 
Lady and himself get into Ae carriage in order to return to North Cny. Before 
his d^iarture, his Lordship said, that as I must be sure he was very ill, he expected 
that I would come to North Cray, and slay all Saturd^ nigbt, and, if posntrie, all 
Sunday. I sent with him some opening medidnes, which he was to take early on 
Saturday, in order that 1 might know the effbct they had produced on my ar- 
rival. I know that be took tSeie powders on Saturday. I arrived at North Cray 
about seven o'clock on Saturday afternoon. I understood that bis Lordship had 
not been out of bed al Iday, and I immediately proceeded lo his bed-room.. On 
enleriug bis bed-room, I observed that bis manner of looking at me eipreased 
suspicion and alarm. He said, it was very odd that I should come to his bed- 
room first, before going into the dining-room below. I answered, that I had 
dined in town, and knowing that the family were at dinner down staire, I 
had come to visit him. Upon this, he made a reply which surprised me 
eiceedinglyi it was to this efleet — that I seemed particularly grave in my 
manner, and that something must have happened amiss. . He then asked me 
abruptly whether I had any thing unpleasant to tell him ? 1 answered, " Noi that 
I was surprised at his question, and the manner in which it was proposed. " He 
then said, *' the truth was, that he hod reason to be su^ia'ous in some degree^ 
hut that be hoped that I would be the last person who would engage in any 
thing that would be injurious to him." His manner of saying this was so Unusual 
and so disturbed, as to satisfy mo that be was, at the moment, labour^g' under 
mental delusion. I entreated him to be very tranquil, and prescribed for him 
some more cooling and aperient medidnes, confined him to barley-water, and 
allowed liim slops only. 1 remained with him during Saturday night, and till 
one o'clock on Sunday morning. Tliough his fever was not very high during any 
part of this time, yet the incolierence of his speech and the uncomfortaUeoesa 
of bis manner continued unaltered. During Sunday, 1 visited him frequently, 
and continued with bim in tbe evening till half-past twelve o'clock. I adrised 
him to be as tranquil as possible, and told him 1 would endeavour to persuade my 
Lady to come to bed. I slept in a room very near that of his Lordship. . On 
Monday morning, about seven o'clock, Mrs. RotuDSon, my Lady Londonderry's 
maid, came to my room door, and asked me if 1 was dreased, tdling me, " my 
Lord wished to see me by and by." I answered, that I was ready to conie (bat 
moment ; but Mrs. Bobinaon said she did not wiih me to come then, because 
her Ladyship ^ad not left the bed-room. In about half an hour she returned, 
and sud, that his Lordship would be gUd lo se« me immediately, as her Lady- 
ship was putting on her gown, in order to go into her own dresaing-rooni. On 
walking from my own room to Iiord Londonderry's bed-room, I observed.-tbat 
the door of the latter was open, and could percdve that his Lordslup was not in 
it. In an instant Mrs. RotHiiBon said lonw, ". His Lordship has goneitVO'/tu* 
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dre^ag-roonj." I stepped into h'u drcsnng-roani, end MW bim in hli dtessing- 
gowD, standing widi bis ttaat towanli the window, which wM opporite to the 
door It which I entered. Hii face wai directed towudi dK ceiling. Without 
turning bis head, OD the instant be heard 1117 Btep, be eieUnwd, " BanUiead, let 
me All apoQ j<taT ana — 'tis all irrer." As quickly as possible I ran to him, 
tUnking he was fidntiDg and gcnog to MI. I cani;bt bim in m; srmB as be was 
&llii]g, and percdied diat he had a knife in hii right band, very flrmi; clinched, 
and all orer blood. I did not see him use it : be must hare used it before I came 
into the room. 

Coroner — " Are the jury to underMand that it had been used pre*imial<r to' 
four going into the ronn ?'' 

Doctor Bant head — ■■ I suppose it had been. M; notice ma first attracted 
b; ita being bloody, and hi the next moment a torrent of blood guabed ftmn hli 
neck, like water fhnn a watering-pot, and life was eidnct in the twinkling of an 
eje. Not less than two quarts i^ blood issued from the wound in the spare of 
one minuta. I am quite satisfied that a minute did not elapse from the time of 
m7 ehteiing the room before he was quite dead, and without having uttered anotfaer 
word than those I hare already mentioned. 

'Coroner — " Are you certain no other pmouinflicted the wouDd ?" 

Doctor B. . — " I sm guito poutive.'* 

Witness, in continuation, said the wound infliifledwu about one inch in length, 
and two inches deep ; that be had known him for thirty years, and be bad no 
hraitatim in saying, that at the tima of his aoramitling this dreadful act, he was 
la B state of complete intanity. There had been a great decline in hi) general 
habit of health for some ttme, but he (Dr. B.) was not aware of any mental delu- 
non till within the lost four days. 

The eiammatioB of Dr. Bankbead was bete interrupted by remarks from some 
of the jury, eipreanie of their opinion that auSicient eiidence had been pro. 
duced. A short coasultation took place between them in a low tone of vrace, 
which ended by ^e cortmer ordering that strangera should withdraw, which was 
immediatoly complied with. 

After a delay of half an hour, we were again summoned to the room where 
the jfiry were aisembled. 

' The coroner then rose, and said — " Gentlemen, attend to your verdict." He 
then read the leidict which the jury had delivered in, and which Vras worded in 
the usual manner. It expreaaed, diat they found the Marquia of Londonderry 
hidldHnired under a grievoui delusion of mind, on Monday, the ISth day of 
August, and for somedsys preceding. Tt then went on to say, that, on Monday, 
ibe 12th, he had, with a penkntie, held in his right hand, inflicted a wound on 
the left ude of Ae neck, on the carotid artery, ami made a cut one inch in length 
and two in depth, which was the immediate cause of bis Lordship's deadi. It 
alia stated tlie briief af the jury, that he did not come by hia death by the hand 
of sny olfeer person or persons. When Ute COToner had read this verdict, and the 
jury had repeated ibeir assent to it, the greater part of the strangers present left 
the spartment. The ooroiwr requoted the gentlemen of the jury to remain, and 
irith great propriety ordered ibat any persona in waiting at the outer apartmenb 
^lould be calieA in. l>ecoroner then addretsed the jury nearly to the following 
ribct : — " Oehtlemen of the jury, I have detained you a tew momenta longer 
dian-peiliBpB you conceived it necessary that I should do, after the evidence 
which ysD have already heard, and upon hearing which yonr mindi w^re so fully 
•ati^ed, that you erprKsed your readiness to come to * deci»6n. I have' de^ 
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uined joa lor Uw purpsse of submittiiig to your considCTadpn m document, 
wUcb ij^ieais to mc of a DtoM imporUnt DRture. Geatlemen, 1 have no doubt 
but that you have given a verdict which will be mtLiftctory to jour country aa 
well ai to your own concciencea ; but, in luch Caui aa the present, we Bbaald not 
omit any thing that can strengthea the bodj of endence, or which can remare 
even the shadow of su^idon. Jf the inquii? had been pursued, or if further 
evidence had been deemed necesaaiy by you, I understand tiiat numerona wit- 
neaieB vere in attendance, to prove that the dreadful malady of which this uo~ 
fortunate Dobleman haa been the victim, and which you have agreed on was tbfl 
CBUW at hia death, had operated on liis mind for some dayi previous. It ia, 
possible, that such a atatement may excite some surpiiie, aa hia Lordship WBa ^re- 
tent before the King in Council on Friday last. Some doabt might viise iit tbe 
public mind as to the existence of Itie malady at that time, or previous to it. I 
have it in my power to aatisfy all otgections on that pdnt ; and to give you, Gen:- 
tlemen, a proof of the correctness of your verdict, as I now hold in my hand a 
letter, written by one of the first personages in the country (the Duke of Welling- 
ton) to the late Dobleman^s medical adviser, and which he was convinced would 
be enough to reoiove the doubts of even the most suspicious. 

The coronH tlwn read the fliUoiring letter from his Grace : — 

" Apsley-House, August 9. 

" Diaa Sib, — I called upon you wiiL the intention of tallung to you On tiw 
mbject of the health of Lord Londonderry, and to tequestof you that you irill 
call on him. 1 ttdd his Lordship that he was unwell, and particularly requested 
him to send for you ; but, lesc he should not, I sincerely hope that you will 
contrive by some pretence to go down to his LordsMp. I have no doubt be ia 
very unwell. He appears to me to have been exceedingly hwaiBed, mnch AUigued, 
and over-worked during the late session of parliament ; and I have no doubt he 
labours under mental deliriura ; at least this is my impression. I beg yeu'U 
never mcndon (o any one what T have told you res^iecting his Lordship. 

■' To Charles Bankbead, M.D, 4c." " WELLINGTON," 

The coroner then said that this letter was not offered aa evidence, but there was 
no doubt of its aulhentJcily. He said that the melancholy symptoms of his 
Lordship's derangement were not only remarked by the Duke of Wellington, but 
that they had attracted the notice of the moat impiKtant personages in the state. 
We understood him to imply, Chat his Majesty in Council had noticed the alter. 
,ation in the manner of his Lordship, and to have communicated his suspj^ons of 
the unhappy cause- 
When tbectffoner hadconcluded, (he geotlemeo of the jury withdrew, and the 
strangers who had attraided left the apartment. 

After the eorooer and the jury had retired, the corpse (which bad remained 
untouched on the Boor of the dres^g-room, exactly as it had fallen from the 
arms of Dr. Bonkhead) was removed by the undertaker and hia assislants, and, 
baring been deposited in a shell, it vias placed on trestles, io the study, on tte 
ground-floor. 

There were two reports current in North and Foot's Cray,, regarding die cause 
of Lord Londonderry's death- One of them attributed it to a violent quarrel 
aaid to have taken place between his Majesty and his Lordship on Fridqr Hunt- 
ing, and the other to the fatigue and aniiety of mind occa^otted Um by the 
graat pt«Mure of buuiiev dutiug Ibt last Mwion of r»rtiwtn<^. 
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fbofessoe 09 mineraloqt im the vnitersity of cah- 
bkidge; sector of uarlton, in cahbbidqeshire, and 
of great yeldham, in essex. 

1 HE subject of this memoir, was descended from a literary 
&mily. His maternal great-grandfather was the celebrated 
Unguist, Dr. William Walton. His grandfather and father 
were ^ke celebrated for the elegance of their taste, and 
the extent of their erudition. Dr. Clarke was Uie second of 
a &inily of three eons and one daughter. His eldest brother. 
Dr. James Stanier Clarke, LL.D., is chapl^ and librarian 
to the King, and canon of Windsor. His younger brother, 
the late Captain George Clarke, Royal Navy, felt a victim to 
his generous humanity, in attempting to rescue Mr. Peters 
from a watery grave, off Woolwich, in the year 1805. The 
sister of Dr. Clarke laarried Captain Parkinson, Royal Navy. 
Of the earlier years of Dr. Clarke we have not been enabled 
to coUect any particulars sufficiently interesting to require in- 
sertion in this memoir. The various profound and eictensive 
erudition elicited in his numerous works, affiird an irrefragable 
testimony of the care which had been bestowed upon his edu- 
cation, and of the rich and abundant firaits he had gatiiered in 
the harvest of literature. Having gone through the customary 
routine of studies, we find him established in Jesus Collie, 
Cambridge, where, in the year 1790, he took the d^ee o( 
Bachelor of Arts, and, in 1 lOi, that of Master of Arts, when 
he became senior fellow of that college. Soon after taking his 
degree, Mr. Clarke accompanied the present Lord Berwick 
on a foreign tour, and remained some time in Italy. On his 
return, the friendship be had formed, while at college^ witli 
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Mr. J. M- Cripps, combined with his owa ardent desire of ex- 
ploring foreign countries, and colkting whatever was most re- 
markablein.the laws, customs, manners, and resources of the 
people, the architectural and natural curiosities and pro- 
ductions in the countries he might visit, induced him to 
undertake, in the beginning of the year 1799, in concert 
with Mr. Cripps, a very ei:tensive tour, which included 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Lapland, Finland, Russia, the 
lesser Tartary, the frontiers of CirCassia, Asia Minor, Greece, 
and Turkey, and from which he returned, by way of Germany 
and France, in the year 1803. The records of these travels 
are before the public, in four large quarto volumes, and have 
obtained for the learned tourist no ordinary degree of ce- 
lebrity. The style is always correct and easy, but rarely 
impassioned, and has no pretensions to polished elegance. 
The reader will vainly seek for those fine and delicate touches 
with which the pen of a Humboldt has pourtrayed, in vivid 
and indelible colours, and with equal force, conciseness, and 
beauty, whatever was most distinguished in the peculiarities 
of the people, or most sublime and extraordinary in the pro- 
ducUons of the countries he explored. In narratives of this 
kind, as in poetr}' and painting, the master faculty of deline- 
ation consists in the power td hannonize, with the freedom of 
a bold outline, the lights and shades, and the tints, soft, glow- 
ing, or brilliant, which are necessary to complete the pictute, 
and cause the figures to start, embodied in their due propor- 
tions, into life. To effect this is the peculiar attribute of 
genius, and requires the union of originally of thought and 
expression, with a vigorous enlightened judgment, a glowing 
fiincy, and a graphic power and intenseness of observation. 
We cannot say that Dr. Clarke has approached to this stand- 
ard ; but, to console us for the inevitable deficiency, his 
Travels comprehend an infinite number of curious and im- 
portant bets, arranged in a clear and precise order, and with 
a simplicity which is incompatible with exaggeration. The 
narratives before us appear to be transcripljons, almost unre- 
vie*ed", of the journuls of ilaily occurrences; yet it is a 
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singular feature of the work, considering its ponderous size, 
and the extensive and diversified r^ous visited by Dr, Clarke, 
that it possesses so little of what may be termed personal in- 
terest. On many occasions we almost lose siglit of the travel- 
ler, and bdiold him and his concerns but dimly through the 
mist of general observations, or remarks on character, scoiery, 
natural and artifiuol productions, and profound disquisitions 
on subjects otvertH and ancient hbtory. 

The works of Dr. Clarke are admirably adapted for 
abridgment. In their present form the^ resemble (he ar- 
gaidferous ores of the new world, which, in proportion to the 
quantity and fineness of the precious metal tliey contain, yield 
a larger portion of inferior substances. Yet their author will 
always deservedly muntiun a very respectable rank in the list 
of i&tinguished modem tourists. His Travels in Hussia 
and Greece would at all times be read with pleasure ; but 
when the perusal of them is associated with the recollection 
of the noble and successful efifbrts made by' the Russian nation 
to achieve the deliverance of their country when invaded by 
the late French Emperor, and of the heroic and glorious 
explmts of the Greeks, in their unaided resistance to th«r 
barbarian oppressors, the works themselves acquire that de^ 
but extraneous interest which arises out of the great events to . 
which we now refer. 

The life of Dr. Clarke does not appear to have been 
chequered by any remarkable vicissitudes. The tenor of his 
way was not obliqued by the winds of passion, assailed by the 
chilling blasts of adversity, nor distinguished by singularity 
of adventure. - In the calmness of philosophic investigation; 
in the pursuit of useful knowledge, in the enjoyment of well- 
' earned and uncontested reputation, and in the posseasion of 
conjugal felidty, the lot of Dr. Clarke was a subject o( envy ; 
but however desirable to the individual himself, or beneficial 
witliin the sphere of its influence, such a character and sueb 
avocations may b^ it is evident that it is not out of materials 
like these that a very interesting biographical memoir could 
he composed. We therefore conclude that the greatest justice 
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we can render to the memory of Dr. Clarke, as well as the 
lughest gratification we shall be enabled to afford to our 
reader, will arise from a very brief analysis of his Travels, 
banning with those in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 

In the latter end of the month of May, 1799, Dr. Clarke 
and his companion arrived at Hamburgh, from Yarmouth. 
Of this great ciqr, then the Tyre of the North of Europe, the 
' channel through which the largest portion of the commerce of 
Germany passed to distant lands, and the seat of the most 
important pecuniary negotiations between the allied powers, 
Dr. Clarke gives a very interesting description. Placed al- 
most at the embouchure of the Elbe, and closely adjoining to 
the dominions of Denmark and Hanover, to either of which 
it would have proved an invaluable acquisition^ Hamburgh 
for many ages, and even after the dissolution of the Haoseatic 
lea^e, maintained its independence, because its inhabitants 
preserved their liberties. Hamburgh contained a population 
of 110,000 souls. The streets are narrow and ill paved, the 
houses lofty and full of windows, many of them possessing the 
sombre character of Gothic magnificence which distinguished 
the elder times, particularly the I'esidences of the principal mer- 
chants ; which were, at the period when Dr. Clarke visited the 
dty, conspicuously grand. The interior of these mansions 
corresponded with their splendid appearance; fine p^tings, 
superb furniture, liberal establishments, unbounded hospitality, 
all indicated the wealth, perhaps the ostentation, of their pos- 
sessors, who, in addition to their townr-houses, were wont to 
retire, in the summer, to charming villas on the banks of the 
Elbe. Commerce and freedom, such are and ever will be thy 
trophies ! A scrupulous regard to cleanliness distinguished 
the habitations of the citizens of whatever rank ; nor were they 
destitute of public amusements. A species of regatta was held 
in a large lake formed by the Alster on the north side of the 
ci^, whhher all the citizens repaired ; the theatres were also 
well frequented, and could boast of good performers. At en- 
tertainments the prevailing customs differed materially front 
the Eng^h. Healths were never drank at table, nor was any 
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guest pressed to drink wine, many sorts of which were ^aced 
beside him. A coalition was formed of articles never united 
at an English table, such as sugar atid salt meat. £ach 
dish was brought in separately. Comfort and conrenience 
presided at these splendid banquets. The police of the dty 
was excellent; its general administration resembled, in certain 
particulars, that of Athens: it was composed, first, of the senate 
itself subdivided into three orders, burgomasters, syndics, and 
senators, who, in case of vacancies, elected successors to their 
own body: secondly, the ancients, an assembly formed by 
the elders of each parish, four of whom were elected by each 
parish ; the formation of the laws vested in the senate, whfch 
were submitted for approval to the ancients : thirdly, the 
burghers, or citizens of Hamburgh, who were assembled on 
great occasions, and elected one hundred burghers to repre- 
sent them, every Lutheran citizen possessing a vote. An 
appeal to this last assembly could only take place with the 
concurrence of the senate and elders. The pecuniary affiurs 
of the city were managed by the chamber of finance. Admir- 
able for their wisdom and benevolence were the institutions 
for the relief of poverty, and the preventlba of mendicity; 
bq^rs were never seen in the streets. Lodgings and provi- 
mata were dear, but accommodations at taverns good and 
dteap. Literature was at a very low ebb at Hamburgh ; its 
citizens, actively engaged in the prodigious commerce they 
then enjoyed, had little leisure, and probably less taste, for 
works of ima^nation, or speculaUons in philosophy. 

Such was Hamburgh before the ruthless horde of the de- 
spoiler seized its territory, and confiscated a large portion of 
the property of its inhabitants, in November, 1806: from that 
period until the year 1814, trade followed the flight of liberty, 
universal wretchedness succeeded; its chief merchants became 
bi^gars ; extreme poverty was rendered more galling by the 
bitter remembrance of recent splendor. Military satraps 
governed the people with an iron rod. Imprlsonmait and 
puUic flagellation were the lot of some of its most respectaUe 
inhabitants ; nor were even ladies exempt from these tyrannous 
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inflictions. At length, the expulsion of the French from 
Germany achieved the deliverance of Hamhurgh ; but for a 
time the irr^;ulars of the Russian anny were gleaners in the 
harvest of plunder. This venerable city has again Trained 
its independence, and, with it, the hope of enjoying some por- 
tion of its former prosperity. 

From Hamburgh the traveller proceeded through execrable 
roads, in a German waggon, to Lubeck; a free, imperial 
city, well built, and distinguished for the cleanliness and order 
every where visible in the streets, which are lighted witii glass 
lanthoms. The most curious spectacle in the city is the clock 
in the cathedral : over the face of it appears an image of our 
Saviour, and on either side of the image there are folding- 
doors, so constructed as to fly open every day when the clock 
strikes twelve; at this hour a set of 6gures, ' representing the 
twelve apostles, come out from the door on the left hand of 
the image of our Saviour, and pass singly in review before it, 
each figure making its obeisance by bowing as it posses that 
of Jesus Christ, and afterwards entering the door on the right 
hand. The memorable Hanseatic league, a holy commercial 
alliance, was begun at Lubeck, in H64. It was in this city, 
in November, 1806, that the detachment of the Prussian army, 
led by the gallant Blucher, was overpowered by the Fr«ich, 
commanded by the present King of Sweden. The women 
wear close caps of silk or velvet, with broad gold lace, and a 
broad border of stiff lace or muslin, so adjusted as to give to 
their head-dress the appearance of a small umbrella. From 
Lubeck the travellers proceeded through the duchies of Hol- 
stein and'Sleswic to Kiel, from whence they crossed over to 
the island of Funen, and afterwards to Zealand, of which, .as 
well as of the whole Danish monarchy, Copenhagen is the 
metropolis. During this route, the only circumstances worthy 
of particular observation were the striking physiognomical 
resemblance between some of the inhabitants of the duchy of 
Holstein and Englishmen, particularly in a small distiict called 
Aiigeln, a resemblance which extends to their manners ; the 
beauty and spirit of the Holstdn horses ; and the sepulchres of 
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the Danish kings at Roschild. Copenhagen was, at that, 
period, rising like another phcenix from the ashes of a terrible 
conflagration, which had destroyed a large part of the city; 
the new streets were broad and handsome ; the naval arsenal 
well supplied with munitions of war, and a fleet of twen^- 
eght line-of-battle ships in the harbour. The royal palace of 
Fredericksburg is described as being meanly furnished, un- 
worthy of a moment's observation, and the gardens disposed 
formallj and gloomily. What were the impressions upon the 
mind of Dr. Clarke in visiting this celebrated metropolis, we 
shall quote in his own words : *' To our eyes, it seemed, in- 
deed, that a journey from London to Copenhagen might 
exhibit the retrocession of a century; every thing being found 
in the latter city as it existed in the former a hundred years 
before. This observation extends not only to the amusements, 
the dress, and the manners of the people, but to the general 
state .of every thing connected with Danish society j excepting 
perhaps the commerce of the country, which is upon a good 
footing. In literature, neither zeal nor industry is wanted ; 
but, compared with the rest of Europe, the Danes are always 
behind in the progress of science. This is the case also with 
respect to the fine arts, and to their collections for a museum, 
whether of antiquities, or of natural history, or of works in 
mechanism, or of other curiosities, being always characterized 
by frivolity, if not by ignorance." Perhaps tliis sweeping 
censure is too severe. The Danish people have been always 
esteemed ibr their bonesty, bravery, loyalty, and hospitality ; 
and the amelioration introduced into the condition of the lower 
orders, particularly in the peninsula of Jutland, by the late 
Count Bemstorf, prime minister, do honour to the wis- 
dom and benevolence of the maxims which, for many 
years, have swayed the Danish government in its internal 
legislation. What might have resulted for the advantage of 
the country by a steady perseverance in those maxims, is a 
problem which, unhappily for the Danes, cannot now be re- 
solved. The monarchy is prostrate in the dust ; and, shorn of 
half its population and revenues, it has become one of the 
F 3 
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weakest and most insignificant of the European powers. To 
return fixtm this digression. The travellers proceeded to 
Elsineur. In the fortress they were shown a suite of rooms 
occupied by the unfortunate Queen Matilda, the consort of the 
then insane King of Denmark. During ber captivity there* 
the c^tain of an English merchantman in the Sound sent 
ber a leg of mutton and some potatoes ; a ^ft she graciously 
accepted, and returned by the present of a gold chun. 

Crossing &om Elsineur to Helsiogborg, in Swedat, the 
travellers were forcibly struck by the change in the appear- 
ance of the countiy, and the manners and costume of the 
people : boundless forests, extensive lakes, lofty mountains, 
foaming cataracts, compose the magnificent features of the 
scenery. The dress of the female peasants is showy, cfHisist- 
jng of a scarlet jacket placed over a sort of variegated waist- 
coat; short blue petticoats, not reaching lower than the 
knees ; the feet bare, and a white handkerchief bound loosely 
and elegantiy over the head, covering a part of the &ce : 
sometimes they appear without the jacket, and then have 
only shift-sleeves over thar arms, buttoned a littie below the 
wrist. The national physic^omy is a long and somev^at pale 
face, grey eyes, and a mild expression of countenance. From 
Helsbgborg to Gothenburgh the road is excellent, winding, 
at a small distance &om the sea-coast, through - a chequered 
country, in great part barren, in others tringed with beautiful 
woods. The huts of the peasants are low and dirty. Agricul- 
ture is in a miserable and declining state from the rapaci^of 
the lords, who seize, without remorse, upon the property of 
their vassals, whenever they think fit to appropriate it. 

Gothenburgh is built chiefly of wood, and divided into 
two towns by the river Gotha, which, rising from the 
Wenen Lake, here fells into the sea. The popuhttion of 
the town is about 15,000 souls : its trade is consid^able, the 
exports consisting chiefly of iron, steel, oil, naval stores, and 
herrings. The inhabitants are very hospitable to strangers. 
Brandy b invariably offered before dinner. The amusements 
of the place are derived from a small theatre during the 
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vinter season, and an iniitatioii of Vauxfaall Gardens in tlie 
summer. Leaving Gothenburgh, Dr. Clarke and his com- 
panions proceeded towards Stockholm, finding the roods 
uniformly good, but travelling dear, and the bired post- 
wagons execrable, consisting of nothing more than a pair of 
wheels with two shafts resting uptm the axle; upon the shafts 
were lashed the trunks, and upon the trunks were seated the 
travellers. They visited the celebrated ialls of Trollbseta 
upon the Gotha, which are described by Dr. Clarke as tailing 
&r short of his expectation: the principal &11 is only 20 
feet. The descent of timber down the &lls is one of the 
most striking things which engage the attention of the 
traveller. In this part of their route the peculiarities of a 
Swedish climate were very observable. On the Sd June the 
ioe thawed at Gothenburgh ; on the 1 8th the thermometer, in 
a northern aspect, stood at 71°. 

A singular and very picturesque custom prevails in this part 
of the country. Tbe houses of the peasants are roofed with 
wooden planks, covered with green turf, which, in the summer 
season, are embroidered with flowers. The interior of a cabin 
in the southern part of Sweden, as represented by Dr. Clarke, 
a&brds a melancholy parallel to those receptacles of disease* 
famine, and sorrow, so often met with in the southern part of 
Ireland. " A close and filthy room,crowded with pale, swarthy, 
wretched-looking children sprawling upon a dirty floor, in the 
midst of the most powerfiil stench, were the usual objects that 
presented themselves to our notice." The puri^ and bracing 
qualities of the atmosphere, and a life of active labour out of 
doors, counteract the natural tendency of the impure fur inhaled 
within. The Swedes are distmguished for their athletic size, 
robust health, and great strength. 

A short navigation conducted the travellers to Wener Loke^ 
one of tbe largest not only in Sweden but in Europe, being 9S 
English miles in length, and 56 in breadth; the water pellucid 
as crystal, and extremely deep, in some places SOO&thoms; the 
shores bold and rocky. Ships of considerable burthoi navigate 
this lake. On its banks a great change was observed in the clean- 

. „_ , Coogle 
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liness, furniture, and Bccommodations, of the peasants' houses. 
EDteriog, unexpectedly, into one of them, the travellers were 
regaled with a repast consisting of fowl, fish, soup, veal cut- 
lets, and many other delicacies. 'Hie table was covered with 
a white damask linen cloth ; damask napkins were supplied, 
and silver-handled knives and forks. Hospital!^ is a distin- 
guishing virtue of the Swedes: it is found amidst all classes; 
but amongst the gentry it assumes the form of the most polite 
and delicate attention. Of this quality Dr. Clarke cites a very 
remarkable instance. Crossing over the mouth of a small 
river which falls into the Wenen Lakej the travellers were 
solicited by the servants of an unknown Swedish lady, whose 
husband was an officer, to repair to her house ; they ac 
cepted the proposition, were received in the most courteous 
and liberal manner, passed the night in her habitation, and, 
upon the arrival of the officer, were introduced to their fur 
hostess. The long-continued warmth of the day was here 
distressingly and dangerously contrasted by the extreme cold- 
ness of the short night; a term, however, which can hardly 
be applied with justice at a season when, at midnight, it is 
said to be as light as it is at noonday, in this country, in 
December. ■ Proceeding from the Wener Lake to Orebrt^ 
Dr. Clarke and his companions passed numerous groupes of 
peasants assembled to hold the festival of St. John's day. It 
is thus described by the Doctor: *' The porticoes and doors 
of all the dwellings, even of the cottages, were decorated 
with pendent garlands ; and upright poles, like our May-poles, 
covered with flowers and green boughs, and set off with 
painted egg-shells and ribbands, were visible in every place 
through which we passed." The dress of the male peasantry 
is almost always uniform. Only three colours-are allowed, 
blue, grey, and black. TTieir diet is principdly salted fish, 
eggs, and milk. Butcher's meat is rarely to be found in 
travelling. ' 

The route to Orebro, where Bernadotte was elected 
Crown Prince, is described as being eminently beautifiil 
and -romantic, combining whatever is most sublime and 
picturesque in the northern parts of Switzerland and Great 
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BritMti with tlie peculior features of' a Swedish landscape^ 
Immotse forests of the tallest fir-trees, lakes sprinkled with 
verdant islands, the most delightful meadows^ cottages, the 
roo& of which were eaamelled with flowers, and covered with 
grass. By the road-side were alms-boxes for the relief of 
the poor. To the immortal honour of the Swedes, although 
proverbially an indigent nation, these unguarded depositories 
of casual benevolence were never robbed. Indeed theft is 
a vice unknown in the interior and northern parts of Sweden^ 
From Orebro to Stockholm there is nothing worthy of parti- 
cular observation, except the cathedral of Westeros, the steeple 
and roof of which are covered with copper. The entrance 
into Stockholm is striking and romantic in the hi^est degree. 
The traveller is almost unconscious that he is entering the 
capital of the state; for a considerable time he passes through 
streets, or rather between red wooden palisades on one side^ 
and red wooden houses on the other, shaded by trees planted 
in regular succession. Proceeding onwards, he reaches Queen* 
street, where a visible improvement takes place in the size and 
architecture of the buildings ; at length he arrives at the 
grand square, which presents one of the most magnificent and 
extraordinary spectacles in the world. It is spacious, sur- 
rounded on all sides by buildings of a most msgnificent de- 
scription. On the right, above a lai^ and rapid stream, rises 
a superb pile of architecture, connected with the square by a 
broad bridge of granite, and commanding at one view the 
innumerable sti^ets, buildings, and avenues below it. In the 
centre of the square stands an equestrian colossal statue of 
bronze upon a pedestal of polished granite. On each side, 
lofty palaces corresponded to each other, and between them 
and tlie first vast building the windiiig of the lake admits 
an extensive view of the city rising like an amphitheatre, and 
the rocks still &rther in the distance. The whole coiq> d'cBtl 
was endiantment ; nothing ever seen or read could give an 
idea of the singular magnificence of such a prospect. Cross- 
ing the bridge, you arrive at the palace ; and on turning to the 
right, you perceive innumerable shipping, and & fine broad 
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■quay. On the t^posite side of the water, lofty houses rise 
one above another ; the dome of a church above them, seeming 
to look down upon the waters and city below. It is impossi- 
ble te describe the effect of the whole at first sight ; the most 
romantic country imaginable surrouading a pc^ulous city, 
rising amidst rocks and forests. The indestructible ieatures 
of nature will always render the square an otyect of pecu- 
liar admiration; but the architecture of the country will 
not support a rigid scrutiny, inasmuch as the buildings ore 
whitewashed edifices, or, what is worse, made up of lath and 
plaster ; mere wood and mortar, tricked out to look like Corin- 
thian pillars, and stone-walls. The royal palace, arsenal, and 
senate-house, are the objects most worthy of attention in 
Stockholm. Its foreign trade was formerly more flourishmg 
than it is at present ; but symptoms of revival begin to appear. 
From Stockholm to Upsal the road passes through a flat 
country, well cultivated in all the spots which would admit of 
tillage. The condition of the peasantry improved as the tra- 
vellers proceeded northward ; neatness, cleanliness, activity, 
unmterrupted health, unruffled content, were the rich inhe- 
ritance of these children of nature. Upsal is a very antient 
city, once the metropolis of Sweden, where its sovereigns 
were crowned. It can still boast of a royal palace; but is 
more cel^irated for its university, which has produced some 
of the most distinguished literati in Europe including Linnseus, 
Celsius, Hasselquist, and Fabricius. At Dal, the travellers 
behdd a magnificent cataract; a river, a quarter of a mite in 
breadth, felling down a precipice fringed with woods from the 
height of 40 feet. The situation of the sawing-mills by dif- 
ferent cataracts, both in Sweden and Norway, is striking and 
piauresque. The mill by this cataract was built with the 
trunks of large fir-trees, as if brought down and heaped 
together by the force of the river. The saws are fixed in 
sets, parallel to each other; the spaces between them in each 
set being adapted to the intended thickness for the planks. 
A whole tree is thus divided into planks by a simultaneous 
operation, in the same time that a single plank would be cut 
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by one of the saws. Ten planks, each ten feet long, were 
sawed in five minutes, one set of saws working through two 
leet of limber in a sin^e minute. 

The province of Dalecarlia, next entered by the traTellers, is 
celebrated for its iron mines, and the purity of the ore, which 
someUmes yields from 80lo90 per cent. It is still more celebrat- 
ed for having been the theatre of the first exploits of the heroic 
Gustavus Vasa, who found in the miners of this district the 
foremost supporters of bis title to the throne, and the first de- 
fenders of the independence of their country. Dr. Clarke's 
route subsequendy led him to Geffle, a handsome seaport town, 
on the Gulf of Bothnia, containing 10,000 inhabitants, and carry- 
ing OQ an extensive trade in iron and naval stores. Throughout 
the north of Sweden the churches are distinguished by th^ 
comparative magnificence. These edifices are all built by the 
peasants, amongst whom no small emulation has been excited ; 
tbeir construction is very peculiar. The belfry is sometimes 
in the churchyard, standing apart fi^m the church, at others, 
raised upon one of the sides of the'building; it is all of wood, 
covered with shingles, carved and wrought in a fanciful 
manner into extraordinary sh^>es, like the scales of fishes, 
and p^ted of a deep red colour. Throughout the whole of 
this part of their journey the travellers bear the most unequi- 
vocal testimony to the honourable ieelings and virtuous d^ 
meanour of the iSwedish peasantry. In the most northerly 
part of Sweden the traveller is never charged for his re- 
freshment or lodging. The quantum and mode of compen- 
sation is lefi; entirely to his generosity. The Swedes are 
moreover a religious people. What a striking contrast to the 
dark, resentful, perfidious, and cowardly dispositions of the 
majority of the lower classes in the south of Kurope ! In 
traversing the woodsi one of the most extraordinary spectacles 
is afibrded by the ant-hills, consisting of cones formed by 
heaping together the small leaves and fibres of pines to the 
bdght of four feet* 

The process of making bread is peculiar to the north part 
of Sweden, and afibrds a sensible proof of the severity of the 
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climate ; it is baked only twice in the course of the year, 
and sometimes once; it is manu&ctnred in the form of 
biscuit; the constituent parts are rye-flour, seasoned with 
aniseed ; it has an acid flavour, and to strangers is ge- 
nerally unpleasant. These biscuits are spitted upon rods, 
and placed underneath the roots of the houses, whence they 
are taken as they are wanted. 

The total absence of any thing like night was. felt by the 
Grangers as a material inconvenience. Darkness, with the 
image of which we are accustomed to associate impressions 
of terror, uncertain^, and ennui, would have been huled by 
th^m as a blessing, as it would have brought with it an apti- 
tude for repose. The peasants and horses are alike unshod ; 
the former, remarkable for their athletic size and prodigious 
strength; the latter, for their speed and exquisite lieau^. In 
this part of his excursion Dr. Clarke nearly paid the forfeiture 
of his Hie for the indulgence of an indiscreet curiosity. He 
was tempted to vbit a cavern celebrated by Linnteus, almost 
upon the summit of a perpendicular rock, 1000 feet high, and 
thinly covered towards the top by fir-trees; in the most 
dangerous parts, and in places, the very aspect of which would 
congeal the blood of a stranger unaccustomed to such scenes, 
his guide carried him in his arms like a cliild, suspending 
him in this manner, over the dreadful gulf beneath, and 
abutments of rock, which scarcely afforded any footing. 
The roads from thence to Umea, a town upon the Gulf of 
Bothnia, are excellent; they are made and kept in repair by 
the peasants; throughout Sweden there are no turnpikes. 
Umea presents a whimsical appearance to a stranger; it 
resembles a number of large boxes on deal cases, some of 
which are painted red, standing by the water side, as if 
ready for exportation. The church is of wood, and painted 
red. In the vicinity of Umea, tar is manufactured and ex- 
ported in great quantities. 

Dr. Clarke thus describes the appearance of the horizon in 
this high latitude, between the setting and rising of the sun, 
in the beginning of July, premising that the sun set at half- 
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past ten and rose at half-past one. The horizon was litraally. 
in a blaze throughout the whole intervening space between 
the point where the sun went down and that whence he was 
about to re-appear, clouds tinged by the setting sun with hues 
of a glowing red appearing at the same moment with other 
clouds tinged by his rising. In the parallel of sixly-four 
d^rees the travellers were astonished to find a church of the 
most elegant proportions of Grecian architecture ; a Fartho' 
Don, in the wilderness of the anttent territory of the Goths. 
On enquiry they found it had been constructed by the 
peasants, after designs furnished by^artists from Stockhobn. 
The country is so thinly inhabited, that some of the peasants 
travel one hundred miles to attend divine worship i on these 
occasions they carry provisions, and remain on the spot three 
or four days. Happy people, on whom the God they so 
fervendy adore has bestowed the choicest of his blessings — 
pure hearts and contented minds ! A vtlriation now took place 
in the costume of the peasants. The prevailing hue was 
scarlet, the women appearing in scarlet vests, and the men in 
scarlet bonnets and buskins, with scarlet bandages edged witli 
black and scarlet, and black tassels. The shepherdesses in 
this part of the country have a peculiar instrument for calling 
the cattle from remote pastures; it consists of a~ hollow tube 
about six feet long, the notes of which are so shrill and clear 
as to be heard for miles. 

. At Gamlo Lulca, the travellers for the first time beheld 
a Lapland &mily, cunsbting of a man, woman, and child ; 
their appearance is thus described by Dr. Clarke: "The 
singular machine in which the woman carried her in- 
Suit first attracted our attentioln; it was like a musical 
instrument, shaped like a fiddle-case, with strings, but made 

of Efdinters, cloth, and rein-deer skin ; the child being put 
into the case, and the strings protecting its face from the pres- 
sure of the coverlid ; all the inside of it was covered with 
the hftir of the rdn-deer. For her own dress this woman bad 
a sheep-skin, the wool being worn inside next to her body, 
the leather outward, bound round her wiust with a blue sash. 
The man had a blue bonnet with a loose grey surtout, bound 
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also with a sash ; and both of them wore the lort of buskiiis 
with which the Turks cover their feet, and over which they 
wear slippers, but made of coarser leather, and &stened round 
the small of the leg with a band and tassel : in their features, 
they differed much Jiom the Swedes, being round-visaged, 
with wide mouths and swarthy complexions. 

At length, after a long but very agreeable journey, the travel- 
lers arnved at Torhea, at the head of the Gulf of Bothnia, a 
place possessing an extensive trade; from whence the peltty, 
Iron, timber, and naval stores, so abundant in its immediate 
neif^bourhood, or which are brought to it from the remotest 
parts DfLapland,are exported by Swedish merchants. Former- 
ly Great Britfun was the best customer of Sweden for these pro- 
ductions, some of which are so precious and so necessaiy to 
her; bat the preference shown in latei' times to the timber trade 
of our American colonies has narrowed, indeed almost ex- 
tinguished, this commerce; which, whilst it lasted, was not only 
a source of profit to both countries, but cemented, by a sense 
of the combtaadon of mutual interest, the andent amity sub- 
sisdng between the two countries. The style of building in 
Tomea is more embellished than could be expected ia so high 
a latitude and in so remote a situation. Some of die houses 
occupied by traders are two stories in height, with painted 
palisades in front ; large boats, and some vessels with two and 
three masts, enlivened the scene. At one season of the year 
(July) the streets of the town are covered with long grass, 
which gave to it an appearance of desolation ; but it was ex- 
plained that this grass was reserved for mowing. 

Tomea consists of two principal streets nearly half an Engli^ 
mile in length; the houses universally of wood. We have before 
said that the merchants of Tomea carry on an extensive 
trade with the Laplander, which is chiefly conducted in the 
winter. The great caravan, if it can be so called, leaves 
Tomea in the month of February; on this occasion the 
spectacle is extraordinary. E^ach merchant has in bb service 
five or six hundred rein-deer, besides thirty Laplanders and 
other servants ; one person is able to guide and manage about 
fifteen rein-deer with dieir sledges. They take with them 
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mendiuidize to the amount of 8000 rix-dollars. litis con- 
sists of silver plate, such as drinking-Tessels, spoons, &c. Th^ 
also cany doth, linen, butter, brandy, and tobacco, all of which 
they take to Norway. Upon this occasion they display all pos- 
sible magnificence ; the rein-deer are set off with bells, em- 
broidered collars, and costly trappings. The procesHon formed 
by a single merchant's train will extend two or three English 
miles. All their provisions are carried with them, including 
their own candles. Their commerce with the Laplanders is 
carried on by means of barter ; the Laplander, on his side, 
prepares for the interview in the latter end of the autumn, 
when the first snow has fallen, by commendng hostilities 
against the bears. Parties of these merchants penetrate into 
the remotest parts of Lapland, someof them proceeding to the 
Nortli Cape. The chief article they import is rein-deer skins. 
The whole population of Tomea amounts to about six or 
seven hundred. 

The shortness of the summer, warm and beaudfiil as it is 
in the northern parts of Sweden and the confines of Lapland, 
obliges the inhabitants to have recourse occasionally to a sub- 
stitute for bread, made of the rind of pine and fir trees, in the 
following manner ; viz. the rough crusty outside of the rind 
is scraped clean o£F the peel of that part of it which b soil and 
white : this is dried, and ground with water or hand mills, and 
mlb the meal bread is made, in the same way as we moDufao 
ture wbeaten flour. All things being ready for the Iif^Iand 
escursion, the travellers, accompanied by Swedish and Lapland 
interpreters, proceeded in a boat to explore the Muonio river, 
which falls into the Gulf of Bothnia, defending themselves 
ag^st the scourge of the country, the mosquitos, by thick 
gloves, and veils which covered every part of the face. The 
method employed to clear & room of these odious insects is 
remarkable. Every person is made to lie down on his stomach 
on the floor; then dried birch boughs b^ng kindled, the 
whole room is kept full of a dense smoke, until the mosquitos 
have escaped; when, every aperture b^ng closed, the inmates 
whocanrespireinsuchan atmosphere may remfun undisturbed 
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by the mosquitos, but only until a door or window shall 
'be opened, when myriads enter: the best preservative is the 
■covering the fiice, neck, hands, and arms, with a composition of 
cream and tartar. 

As there are no roads in Lapland, there b no other 
way of exploring the country in the summer season than 
by ascending one of the numerous rivers which, rising in 
^the central alps of Lapland, &11 into the gulf. These 
livers abound in rapids and cataracts. Such is the dexterity 
of the traders and natives, that boats are forced up the former 
by poles, and descend the rapid with great safety ; in travel- 
ling in these sequestered r^one it is ah indispensable 
precaution to carry provisions as well as beds. In the 
neighbourhood of Tomea are public batbs, in which, as well 
as in some parts of Russia, the people, without distinction of 
age or sex, bathe in a perfect state of nature, exposed to a 
heat which is almost insupportable to a stranger. Without 
putting on any raiment, they rush into the open air, and roll 
themselves on the grass or snow, according to the season. 

The method of catching wild ducks is very peculiar; it consists 
in watching the ducks when they dive; they are then seen in the 
dear water, about twelve or dghteen inches below the surface, 
steering for the land : at this moment a boatman plunges the 
end of his pole into the river, upon the back of the duck, which 
instandy turns up, and lying upon the sur&ce, is secured. The 
travellers were shown the instrument which is used to kill the 
bears. It is a pole with a stout quadrangular iron pike at one 
end, and a small wheel at the other, to prevent its sinking into 
the snow. With this weapon, as soonas the £rst snows fall, the 
hunter, accompanied by his dog, traces tlie bear to his den, 
Thedog insulting the bear, he rises on his hind-feet to repel him, 
when the himtet avails himself of the opportuni^, and plunges 
the end of his pole into his heart No species of hunting is more 
dangerous. If the assailant misses his blow, or gives it with 
insufiident force, he fells an immediate victim to the beaF. 

The Lapland forests abound witii the most beautiful 
floMrishing shrubs, including the geraniums, which grow 
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nniongst the rocks. A' Lapland hut is thus constructed: 
— it consists of tlie stems of trees placed together in a conical 
form, like a stack of poles for bops, standing close to a 
sheltering bank, beneath which the trunks of two large txees 
lie crosswise, and serve at once as a fire-place, and as a part 
of the fuel. Over the sloping poles is spread a cloth of their 
own manu&cture^ and for a carpet, tlie earth is covered 
vritli the boughs of evergreen firs. The huts of the arcti& 
fenners are remarkable for their cleanliness: no metallic 
vessels are used for their cookery. They consist wholly of 
wood, as their diet does of sour milk, raw salmon, or dried 
flesh. Simple as is their diet, their strength is prodigious, 
and their industry indefatigable. At the village of Muoni- 
oniska, on the Sabbath, the travellers saw the village pastor 
in his established costume, which will be found somewhat 
to vary from the Spruce habiliments of an English buck or 
dandy parson. They consisted of a long black coat hanging 
his heels, his long hair, or rather mane, uncombed, a broad- 
brimmed old dapped hat upon his head, a black stock ^jout 
his neck, and Lapland buskins on his feeU 

Dr. Clarke had here an opportunity of visiting a fanuly of 
Laplanders in their tent in tbe woods. It measured at its base 
six feet, its circumference eighteen. Within thb inclosure wwe 
seven persons; two men, two women, and the rest children. 
They had dark hair and tawny skins, but were personally 
clean. Their shirts wei-e made of leather, their scull-caps 
either of woollen cloth or black plush. Shoes were seldom 
Worn in summer, and were made of birch bark. The outer 
garments of both sexes resembled a capuchin's cowl, fast^ed 
round the wiust with a sash. This is their summer apparel. 
When they lie down to sleep, they contract their limbs to- 
gether, and huddle round their hearth, covered by & rug, 
each individual occupying hardly more space than a dog. 
Their stature is remarkably small : indeed, both animals and 
vegetables, with the exception, as to the former, of reinnleer, 
rapidly decrease in size as you approach the North Cape. 
The Laplanders are inuioderately fond of brandy and to- 
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bacco, particularly the former. They are tenadous of silver 
plate, and are often grossly imposed on by the Swedish and 
Finnish traders in the snle of that article. The dairies of 
these wanderers are very neat and perfectly clean. In the 
vicinity of the tent was an inclosure for the rein-deer, which 
were perfectly tame, and approached the travellers ; the milk 
of the females is delicious. The following is the mode prac- 
tised of yoking this animal to the sledge: — a rich collar of 
embroidered leather of many colours is fastened to his neck ; 
the Laplander places himself in a sledge, with a rope in his 
hands, fastened to the animal's horns ; a single trace attached 
to the collar is then passed from the breast beneath the belly, 
and between the animal's legs, to the sledge. The Lapland- 
ers are perfectly ignorant of music, vocal or instrumental, 
and dancing, but their wants are few ; and, with the exception 
of drunkenness and avarice, are free from vices of any kind. 
They live, like the Tartars, whom in many respects they 
nearly resemble, in a state of almost perfect liberty, the yoke 
of the Swedish government pressing very lightly on them. 
They are careless of money ; brandy and tobacco are with 
them incomparably more valuable. They practise fortune- 
telling by palmistry and inspecting the dregs of liquor in a 
cup. The Laplanders are divided into two tribes, or rather 
professions ; the first lead a pastoral life, accompanied by 
their herds of rein-deer: the second cultivate the earth, but 
they are indigent and wretched, yet unboundedly generous 
and disinterested. The travellers had now attained the source 
of the Muonio river, a large lake, on one side of which, on 
n hill, in latitude 68» 30', stands the town of Enontchis, the 
most considerable in all that part of Lapland, but which 
nevertheless consisted only of a few huts, of which only two, 
the residences of the minister and his brother, were inli^ited. 
The spiritual jurisdiction of the minister extended over a 
district as large as Yorkshire, yet its whole peculation 
amounted only to 370 persons, partly composed of colonists 
and Laplanders. 

The^imate is extremely severe. For seven weeks, it is true, 
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in the summer season, the sun never sets, and for three weeks of 
&at period, the minister informed Dr. Clarke that he was able 
to light his pipe at midnight by a common barnlng-glass ; bnt 
this prolonged day, during which the heat is at times scarcely 
supportable, is counter-balanced by an extremely long and 
rig(»x)us winter, during the greater part of which it is difficult 
to dispense mth candles, during the space of three hours each 
day. Tlie most common esculent plants in England are 
curiofflties in Enontchis. The cloud-berry, however, grows 
to a large size, possesses a delightful flavour, and in its qua- 
lities is highly medicinal. Very little barley is grown, and 
of that IHtle Uie produce is [»%earious. Bread made t^com 
b almost unknown ; the general substitute is that already 
mentioned. Longevity is rare. The principal diseases are 
of a pulmonary kind, but the most &tai is the small-pox. 
*nie travellers, wishing to collect into a groupe as many of 
the Laplanders as possible, signified by messengers their 
intention to raise a balloon on a sabbath-day; a novelty 
which effectually answered the purpose intended. It was on 
diis occasion that the chastity of Dr. Clarke was assMled, by 
an oBer, on the part of a Laplander, t^ the person of bis^fe. 
To appreciate die fiill merit of the Doctor's continence, the 
reader must imo^ne a dwar^ little more than four feet high, 
with a shrivelled skin, and a complexion of an uniform copper- 
colour. Her features resembled those of a Chinese, high 
cheek-bones, little sore eyes, widely separated • from eadi 
other, a wide mouth, black teeth, and a flat nose; her 
charms improved by a short tobacco>[dpe. On the appomted 
day lite balloon was launched, but die exhibition alarmed 
rather than gratified the strangers: a kite was then set up, 
which ddighted them inexpressibly. Dr. Clarke bad hete 
an oppcminiity of seeing two Laplanders, male and female, in 
their winter dresses. The hdbit of the man was composed 
of sheep-skin worn inwMxls, and a surtont of rein-deer's skiQi 
Over the rein-deer's skin, was a broad cape or ttppet of bear's 
skin, covering his shoulders, and rising behind hie ears and 
head. His cap was of woollen, edged witli fur ; his gloves 
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of rein-deer skin, with the hur outwards. The dress of 
the lady was of softer rein-deer skin, fnnged with white, and 
bound with a plated girdle, studded with knobs of silver. 

Towards the latter end of July a remarkable change took 
place in the temperature of the air ; the thermometer fell to 
i?", and the mosquitoes vanished. On the 30th of July, the 
travellers left the hospitable residence of the Swedish pastor 
at Enontchis, and to diversify their route resolved to return 
to Tornea by the Kiami- river. Nothing very remarkable 
occurred during this expedition. The same alternation of 
forests, rivers, lakes, florescent shrubs, distant mountains; 
and upon descending to a lower latitude, a recurrence of the 
old plague of mosquitoes. The chilling approach of autumn, 
however, expelled these pests before they reached the con- 
fluence of the Anio and Kiami rivers. In proportion as the 
iravcUers receded from Lapland, the country became more 
populous, the lands better cultivated, and the inhabitants 
more civilized. On the banks of the Kiami a very fine 
species of raspberry was discovered ; Uie flavour of the fruit 
excellent, but the plant so diminutive, that an entire tree, 
with aU its branches, leaves, and fruit, was included in a six- 
ounce phial. On more than one occasion Dr. Clarke and 
his companions entered deserted huts, and partook of the 
iruits and produce of the dairy there deposited, leaving, how- 
ever, a liberal compensation, — a decisive proof of the pure 
and unsophisticated manner of the people. On one occasion, 
during their meal in a deserted hut, they were surprised by 
the occupier and his wife, who, far from-resenting the intru- 
sion, laughed heartily at the singularity of the adventure, — 
OJortwiatos agriaJaSt sua si bona ndrittt ! In a cataract on 
the Kiami, the travellers were amused by a midnight fishery 
lor salmon, when the fishermen, in the midst of the turbulent 
roar of the waters, were watching the motions of the salmon, 
which by amazing leaps attempted to ascend the watei&U. 
At Kiami is a magnificent church, constructed, like all others 
in this part of Sweden, at the expence of the peasants, who 
voluntarily and enmlously subscribe their quotas. A Swedish 
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peasant* Aldercrantz, was the ai-cbitect. The pure costume 
of the Finland peasants is very elegant; that oT the men 
consists of a jacket with pantaloons, buskins, and a yellow 
sash wwn as a ^rd1« roiind the loins: the sash is ge* 
nerally yellow, but sometinies vari^;ated with flowers. The 
buskins are hound about the ankles with scarlet gartert 
ending in a black tasseL The dress of the women is 
very beautiful. They appear in a short scarlet or striped 
vest, made as gaudy as possible, with large and loose shiA- 
-sleeves, of very white linen, and white hoods or handker- 
chiefs upon their heads. The vests are often of silk or rich 
damask, embroidered with large brocade flowers. The lan- 
guage of the Finns is extremely sofl, abounding with vowels; 
in this respect it so nearly resembles the Italian, that the 
celebrated traveller, Acerbi, sometimes understood it. The 
language of the l.aplanders in its different dialects is very 
ectensively dispersed. There are reasons for believing that 
It exists, under different modifications, over the north-western 
parts of Russia, Finland, Lapland, Greenland, Hudson's 
Bay, and Labrador; yet in Russian Lapland, a district whose 
diameter is 700 English miles, there are not more than 1200 
&milies of the Lapps. On reaching Tomea Dr. Clarke found 
the inhabitants making hay in the streets. A prevailing taste 
amongst the Swedes is a passion tor botany and natural 
history, of which a striking example occurred during the 
stay of the strangers at Tomea. A friendless boy, an appren- 
tice to an apothecary, astonished them by naming a variety of 
plants in books in their possession, generally as they were 
described by Llnnseus. This youth was wont to rise at three 
m the morning, that he might snatch a few moments from 
the labours of his vocation, and revert to his favourite pur- 
suits. Smoking is so prevalent in the north of Sweden and 
in Norway, that it is frequentiy used in bed ; the inhabitants 
during the whole day carry about with them a large tobacco- 
pipe, the bowl of which is as big as a man's fist, whilst the 
the tube is seen sticking out of the pocket, or swin^ng about 
in the hood : inttncication is also very frequent ; it is, faoweverj 
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the only vice in Tornea. Whilst sojourners hers^ liie travel- 
lers remarked a singular instance of the refractive power of 
the atmosphere in these high latitudes. The full moon, on 
rising above the horizon, appeared enlarged to the ^ize of the 
the fore- wheel of a chariot. After a little' time it seemed to 
change its form, became oviil, and surrounded by a nebulous 
ring. Similar optical delusions, exquisitely beautiful, are 
ordinary occurrences in the vicinity of the frigid zone. The 
north of Sweden is deficient in all kinds of cultivated fruits, but 
raspberries, currants, and whortle-berries abound : gooseber- 
ries are more rare ; the plants which produce them grow wild- 
The journey from Tornea to. Ulcaborg in Ostro Bothnia, 
presoited nothing particularly striking, except the improved 
state of the cultivation of the country, which at this 
time was covered with plentiful crops of rye, and a very 
scanty one of barley, and the evident change in the manner 
of the people. The Finns are described as bring impetuous, 
darinf^ addicted to gallantry, prone to intoxication, and 
from the strength and effervescence of their passions, equally 
prompted to excesses of good and eviL One Avould imagine 
that by these characteristics the writer had intended to 
describe the Irbh nation. At Ulcaborg the travellers met 
the celebrated Acerbi and his companions. The records of 
his travels to the North Cape have been published: they 
have been read, and will continue to be perused with pleasure 
and profit, so long as a taste for natural and lively descrip- 
tions, scientific researches, and the records of interesting 
personal adventurers, shall exist in the public mind. In 
journeying through the forests from Ulcaborg to Umea, 
Dr. Clarke beheld a spectacle very rare in Sweden Proper. 
It consisted of the exhibition of the remains of a male&ctor, 
a&si sentence had been executed ; his head was fastened upon 
one wheel, his trunk upon another, and his right hand upc»i 
a third. Proceeding southward, a field of wheat was dis- 
cerned, a very singular occurrence throughout Sweden. 
Skirting the east side of the gulf of Bothnia, through the 
province of Ostro Botfaiua, .once the garden of Sweden, the 
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c^treof some of the most important bi'anches of trade, com- 
paratively well peopled, and from the martial character of its 
inhabitants, a imrsery for the army, now unb^pily merged 
in the enormous wen of the Russian empire. The travellers 
passed in succession the towns of Nise, Carlby, and Wasa, 
remarking in their route, that in proportion as tJiey advanced 
southward the numbers of houses painted red increased, 
and that the public buildings were also augmented in number, 
size, and beauty. Pheasants at Wasa are so common, that 
they were sent to table both at dinner and supper. The 
lyre of Ilnland is the only musical instrument tliere known; 
it consists generally of live strings, and bears a near resem- 
blance to a guitar. Crossing from Was:i on the east, to Umea, 
on the western side of the Bothnia Gul^ the travellers had 
a striking proof of the native virtue of the Swedish character. 
To the eldest of two brothers a considerable property had 
descended, by inheritance from his father. The elder brother 
remained single, the younger married, and had a large family, 
on which occasion the elder resigned spontaneously his 
property, and was content with the humble station of Labourer 
to his brother. This trait, so sublime, did not excite the 
surprise nor the enthusiastic admiration amongst the neigh- 
bours of the brethren, which it would have produced in this 
country. Arrived at Umea, Dr. Clark made the necessary 
arrangements for crossing the lofty Alpine chain, which sepa- 
rates Sweden from Norway, before the snow had hermetically 
sealed the passes. On leaving Umea, himself and his com- 
panions were nearly choaked by the exuberant hospitality of 
their friends, being compelled, 7wlens volens to partake par- 
tially of breakfasts, of the nmst substantial character with 
each friend, which they had emulously provided for them. The 
province of Angermonland is one of the richest in Sweden, 
being almost exclusively inhabited by yeomen, who cultivate 
their own estates, and will not brook the presence of a great 
landed proprietor. Bears and wolves infest the whole region. 
The scenery partook of that sublime and diversified character 
which distinguishes almost every part of Sweden. Con* 
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flagrations amongst the forests are common, and present one 
of the most terrible and magnificent spectacles that the human 
mind can conceive. It was through the remains of one of 
these charred forests, that Dr. Clarke explored his way to 
Malmagen, on the summit of the Norwegian Alps. At J-m- 
forssen the travellers viewed a stupendous cataract, divided 
hy black rocks into two falls ; the greatest exceeded a per- 
pendicular height of 50 feet. So violent was the rush of the 
waters, that it was possible to pass beneath the cataract, and 
under the arch which it formed, witli safety. An experiment 
was here tried upon the licheD or moss, which is the food of the 
rein-deer in winter. On being tasted, its flavour resembled 
that of wheat-bran, hut after swallowing it, there remained 
upon the palate and in the throat a gentle heat, or burning 
as if a small quantity of pepper had been mixed with the 
lichen. Approaching the Norwegian Alps, vegetation liecame 
less luxuriant ; hut the vicinity of this mighty barrier, and 
the glorious views of the lake Ran Sion, described by Or. 
Clarke as being the most beautiful piece of water in Europe, 
amply compensated for any deficiency of that nature. In a 
cottage in this wilderness of magnificent beauty, Dr. Clarke^ 
being observed writing by an 61d peasant, was challenged by 
him as the troller or demon of the woods. The inhabitants 
of this part of Sweden have a sti'on^ indeed, an invincible an- 
tipathy to skin aiiy dead animal, an office generally performed 
by wandering Laplanders. Marriages in tlie north of Sweden 
are celebrated with great splendour. The bride is decorated 
with a prodigious quantity of artificial flowers, and wears on 
her head a silver crown, gilt. Both herself and the bride- 
groom are on these occa^oiis habited in black. The friends 
of the new-married couple bring large sheets of ornamented 
paper covered with epithalamia, which are afterwards pre- 
served with a sort of reverential vigilauce. In a small village 
at the foot of the mountains, in which every image recalled 
to the recollection of Dr. Clarke the most sublime views in 
Switzerland, he was astonished at the ofler, by a peasant, for 
sale, of a watch of his own manufacture. In this part as 
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indeed in every other of Sweden, mendicity is unknown. 
In the provinces of Angermanland and Heijeadalen the 
peasants enjoy all the necessaries of life in the greatest abun- 
dance. And now the travellers prepared to enter Norway, 
for which purpose it was requisite to cross the stupendous 
chain of mountains which divides the two countries. Arrived 
at an obscure inn called Tomas, they partook of what, in their 
drcumstances, was a real luxury, a regale of turnips, which had 
been raised on the roof of the house. The prospects along the 
whole route were magnificent beyond imagioation, comprising 
every variety of scenery observed in mountmnous re^ons, 
harmonizing with the distinctive features of a Swedish and Nor- 
w^ian landscape. With no small difficult)' and equal danger, 
the party descended by paths, intersected with deep morasses 
on the Norwegian side of the mountains, and arriving at a 
small village, were instantly struck with the resemblance of 
the manners, and even of the language of the people, to those 
of their own countrymen; where any difierence existed, it was 
in favour of the Norwegians: extreme cleanliness distinguished 
their habitations, which were better furnished, according to the 
ancient English fashion of solid utility and comfort, than the 
dwellings on the side of Sweden. The dress of the inhabit- 
ants too was different, and their diet much better, Tlie first 
town of any note in this sequestered part of Norway is Roraas. 
It owes its present flourishing state entirely to the rich mines 
of copper in its vicini^, which were visited by Dr. .Clark^ 
and which yield vast quanUties of very fine copper. The 
descent is not more than one hundred yards perpendicular. 
The mine has been worked horizontally to the distance of 
1500 yards. A miner's ball being given in the evening Dr. 
Clarke was thus furnished with an opportunity of observing 
the Norwegian national dances. In one of them, the per- 
former stands upon his head, kicking his heels in the ait as 
his hands. The second is lascivious and indecent; the male 
-dancer crouches to his partner, and it finishes by a waltz. - 

The route from Roraas to Tronyem, generally, but improt. 
perly, called Dronthiem, presented a succession of picturesque 
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and beautitiil scenery, unequalled but in some of the most 
niountainom of the Swiss cantons. Farm-houses, com and 
pasture fields appearing above the clouds ; elegant country- 
seats embellishing the banks of alpine streams; magnifi- 
cent forests clothing the sides of hills, whose sununits glittered 
with eternal snow. Such were the prospects which delighted 
the travellers. Neatness, exemplary cleanliness, rustic plenty, 
exuberant hospitality, health, tranquillity, aud independence, 
characterized the interior of their dwellings, and their fortu- 
nate possessors. Tronyem, formerly the metropolis of Nor- 
way, is a large, handsome, well-built, commercial city; the 
public edifices are numerous; society on the most liberal 
footing. The situation of the towu is wonderfully picturesque 
standing on the side of a bay, almost surrounded by moun- 
tains. Notwithstanding its high latitude, 63°, the natural 
coldness of the air is so modified by its maritime situation, 
that plums, cherries, and apples are produced plentifully, and 
of excellent quality ; in this respect, the western parts of Nor- 
way possess a decided advantage over the northern part of 
Sweden, under the same latitude, where horticulture is almost 
unknown; provisions of all kinds are excellent, but not very 
cheap. The people are nacurally brave, and enthusiastically 
fond of independence, eq. ally dislikuig the Danes and Swedes ; 
the hope of one day rescuing their country from the Danish 
yoke^ and rising to the rank of a separate nation, cheered their 
minds, and was the burthen of their most &vourite national 
song. No impardal person who reads what Dr. Clarke has 
written on this sutject, but must sympathize in the regret 
he expresses, that it should have been thought necessary by 
the firamers of the partition treaties of Vienna, to amalgamate 
the Norwegians with the Swedes. It is consolatory, however, 
to find that the present king of Sweden has had the moder- 
ation and good sense to respect the rights and liberties of the 
Norwegians, and so to administer his government as to afibrd 
no ground for the imputation of partialis or tyranny. We 
may also remark, that the union of the two nations under the 
sway of the same monarch, eflPectually protects the Norw^ians 
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from the disastrous consequences of an iavasion by lanJ. 
Let us, therefore, hope, that however questionable the means 
by whi<^ the change has been aoximplished, it may ulU- 
matdry produce a cordial int^;rati(Mi of feelings and identity 
of interests between the two most gallant and virtuous nations 
of the continent of Europe. 

We cannot fidlow Dr. Clarke tbrou^ the ioterestiDg de- 
tails of Ids jontney to Christianstedt. Let it suffice to observe, 
that he crossed the &nious mountun of Dofrefield, one of the 
lofUest in the Alpine chain, exceeding 8000 &et in height, by 
a difficult sad most romantic pass, about midway up the 
monntain. The same sublime and magnihcent scenery, the 
same indications of rural abundance, with simple and virtuous 
manners, noble and manly independence of character, every 
where accompanying and cheering his route. 

The copious analysis' we have given of the volume of 
Dr. Clarke's Travels in Scandinavian and the limits to which, 
in a work of this kind, we are necessarily restricted, prevent 
our bestowing upon the remaining works of this disdnguished 
tourist the attention which is due to their steriing merit, and 
which in justice to the author, and a due regard to the enter- 
tainment of our readers, we should have been most happy to 
have extended. His travels in Russia present a striking 
contrast to those in Scandinavia, not greater, periiaps, than 
might be expected firom the opposite manners, genius, and 
condition of the people. It was equally unlucky for Dr. 
Clarke, and unpropitious to the opuiion he had formed of the 
Russian nation, that he traversed the mighty Muscovite 
empire at a time when a lunatic tyrant (the emperor Paul) 
sported with the properties and the interests of his people, 
and when it appeared to be a favourite maxim of his policy, 
(if that term could be applied to the furious excesses of a law-? 
less power as inconsiderately as cruelly exercised) to make his 
subjects retr(^;rade, by switt gradations of su&ring and debase- 
ment, to the savage condition from which it required sR the 
courage and ah the talent of the great Peter to awaken thnr 
luicestors. 

D,q,i,i.:dbvGoogIe 
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' Petersburg was the first town he vUited ; this great metro* 
poUs, a durable monument of the powerful genius of F^er, 
has been so fully described by former travellers, as well as by 
subsequent tourists, that it appears hardly necessary to relate 
what it has been already so fully and so abiy represented. 
Petersburg is the Venice of the north ; constructed on piles, 
it rose like an exhalation from the marshes of the Neva. 
The public buildings, the arsenal, the palace, the quays, are 
superb, worthy to embellish the capital of the most extensive, 
although not the most powerfiil, empire of the earth. Mo»- 
cow, the ancient residence of the czars, a wilderness of palaces, 
and a chaos of hovels, was the next city visited by Dr. Clarke. 
Its appearance was equally singular, pictnresque, and sublime; 
embosomed in forests, magnilicent gilded domes rising above 
the tc^s of lofty trees, presented to the eye of an English 
traveller a resemblance of Oxford, but upon a scale incom- 
parably more splendid. Here were the palaces of the most 
powerful of the Russian nobility, who felt a pride in embel- 
lishing them with all that was costly, precious, and rare. 
Here, in barbaric pomp, they are described as spending in 
thoughtless prodigality the Immense treasui^s which the &tal 
syst^n of slavery enabled them to exact from debased, indigent, 
demoralized vassals. The cathedral, the kremlin, the memo- 
rials of the Greek superstition, the various assemblages, frcnn 
every part of Russia, of individuals of the innumerable tribes 
who crouch beneath the sceptre of the czars; a crowd of 
foreigners from diiiereat European and Asiatic nations, all 
habited in their peculiar garbs, and speaking their own lan- 
guages ; the extraordinary length of the streets ; the ex- 
tremes of oriental splendor and squalid indigence, brought 
into direct and immediate parallelism, constituted a picture 
so striking, unlike what any other city had at any time ex- 
hibited. Such was Moscow I From its ashes is fringing 
up a phoaiix ; a town which, it is said, will eclipse its 
venerable predecessor, emulate its magnificence, and avoid 
its imperfections. From Moscow Dr. Clarke proceeded to 
the Crimea; (he route lay for many hundred miles through 
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vast and verdant plains, producing ihe finest pasture, and 
whne culdvated, yielding immense cn^s of wheat and other 
iiaia of grain ; the climate throughout all the southern pro- 
vinces of Russia is &vourable to the culture of fruit-trees, and 
at a distance from the sea and the marshy banks of rivers, 
eminently wholesome. An escort of Cossacks attended the 
vehicle of the traveller. On more than one occasion Dr. 
Clarke encountered wandering Calmudcs. This singular 
race possess the same manners as their ancestors, who under 
Atdla, Zinghis Khan, and Tamerlane, occupied and deso- 
lated the immense region of Middle Asia, and the eastern 
parts of Europe. Ferocious in demeanour, horrid in aspect, 
obscenely unclean in their persons, and disgusting to an 
excess In their diet, which consists chiefly of tainted horse- 
flesh, they are notwithstanding an acute, and even a learned 
people. The Cossacks are described by the Doctor as being 
in their own territories industrious, intelligent, and &r more 
ovilized than the Russians. The tenure of their military 
service exalts them almost to the rank of freemen, and, 
although hated by the Russians, they are greatly superior in 
morals as well as in genius. Every part of the Crimea was 
carefully explored by Dr. Clarke and his companion. It is 
represented as possessing a temperate, yet unhealthy climate^ 
and in those parts which admit of cultivation, exuberantiy 
rich. Its ancient possessors, the Crim Tartars, are a polished 
race of men, whose taste for, and proficiency in, the useflil 
and ornamental arts, is shewn in the number and beauty of 
their edifices, public and private, as well as in the diligent 
cultivation of their lands. At the time Dr. Clarke visited 
the country, the blind rapacity of the Russian soldiers, com- 
bined with the insolence of their officers, bad reduced the 
Tartars to poverty and despair. The enlightened adminis- 
tration of the Duke of Richlieu, bus, we believe, changed the 
aspect of this rt^on, so celebrated in classic lore'; and with 
security of person and property, trade has revived, and the 
fields once more teem with abundance. 

Having completed bis inspection of the Crimea, Dr. Clarke 
embarked In a vessel bound for Constantinople, and narrowly 
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escaped shipwreck in the Black Sea. Nothing can be more' 
dissimilar than the appearance of this famous city, as seen 
trom the Dardanelles, and the aspect of the houses and 
streets when minutely examined. The universe does not 
affiird s nobler spectacle than the distant view of Con- 
stantinople. Perhaps no metropolis, upon a close inspec- 
tion, is so inconvenient, dirty, irregular, and mean ; the 
streets are narrow, and defiled with various and accumulated 
impiu*ities ; the capital of a barbarous people, its institutions 
are barbarous also. The greater part of the city being built 
of wood, destructive fires are frequent ; the blind fatality of 
the Turks aggravates the evil. Beyond any other situation 
&vourabIe for carrying on an universal commerce, industry, 
uncert^n of preserving the fruits of its labours, is paralyzed 
at the outset. Possessing one of the finest climates, and 
contiguous to one of the most fertile soils in the world, wiA 
abutidant materials for costly and curious manufactnres, the 
scourge of a government which is alike imbecile, corrupt, 
and oppressive, joined to the constitutional indolence of the 
Turks, counteracts the blessings of nature. An inborn 
enemy, the Greek, the despised Giaour, the Jew, the cunning 
and indefetigable Frank, monopolize almost all the trade 
carried on in the city. 

Dr. Clarke, availing himself of an opportunity very rarely 
afforded to Europeans, and in his case seized at the im- 
minent peril of his life, inspected almost every part of the 
female seraglio. Another adventure, as bold as fortunate, 
beheld, unseen, the favourite sultanas of the Grand Seignior, 
as well as his highness's private apartments. The habits of 
the ladies were gorgeously splendid ,* the rooms gaudily em- 
bellished with gilding and paintings in the Turkish style ; 
but the furniture, with some exceptions, comparatively mean 
and badly preserved; taste and regularity appeared to be 
unknown. 

Quitting Constantinople, after a short stay. Dr. Clarke 
spent some tine in exploring the plain of Troy. His ob- 
servations on the antiquities and localities of this interesting 
territory are as important as curious. We regret that we 
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cannot present our readers even with an abridgement of them. 
He ascertained the site of the sepulchre of Ajax, and ascended, 
with the greatest personal danger, mount Ida, discovering 
some remains of exquisite Grecian architecture in the vidni^ 
of the source of the Scamander. Having accomplished his 
design, Dr. Clarke embarked for Egypt : in siting down the 
Levantine Sea, he describes with pictorial accuracy the 
sublime and romantic prospects afforded by the numerous 
blands of the Archipelago, occasionaUy landing at some of 
them, parUcularly Scio and Cyprus, the former once the 
paradise of the Levant, now converted by the murderous 
fury of the Turks into one Tast and smouldering tomb: the 
latter scourged with a pestilential air, which is, indeed, 
common to the coasts of Greece, and of its dependent islands. 
Proceeding to Alexandria, Dr. Clarke remained for a short 
time at Rosetta. The circumstances of the times, and the 
war then waged with the Fr^ch army, rendered it incon- 
venient for him, if indeed his health would have admitted of 
it, to penetrate into the interioi of Egypt. Embarking in a 
British vessel, he proceeded to Acre, and remuned there 
for a few days, avaUing himself of the opportunity thus 
afforded, of holding frequent conversations with Dejizter 
Pacha. Like AIL of Janina, this celebrated man, to great 
natural talents, daimtless courage, and exquisite cunning, 
added the cruelty and the perfidy (rf a fiend. Having pro- 
cured an escort, he set out with his companion on a journey 
to Jerusalem. From his narrative it appears, that the 
scriptural accounts of the ancient fertiliQr of Judea are 
by no means exaggerated. On the contrary, wherever 
the withering grasp of Turkish despotism is relaxed, there 
the soil repays with boundless usury the labours of the 
husbandman. 

The heat was intense, and at times scarcely support- 
able. Arrived at Jerusalem, Dr. Clarke visited whet he was 
told were the spots consecrated by the labour and su^rings 
of the Son of God, but monkish superstition and gainfiil 
imposture have so disguised and perverted the truth . that 
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little can be ascertained, . on which a prudent traveller can 
depend. Dr. Clarke now returned to Acre, and arrived just 
before the death of Dejizzar Pacha, the closing scene of 
whose life was worthy of its uniform tenor. Selecting one 
of his prisoners as his successor in the Fachalick, after 
cautioning him against certain native princes of the country, 
then in his custody, he ordered them all to be slaughtered. 

From Acre, Dr. Clarke returned to Egypt, and proceeded 
to Grand Ciuro, which, although it contains many objects 
worthy of particular attention, and from the number of 
j^rdens in its vicinity, is at a distance attractive, yet when 
af^roached and minutely examined, is one of the most 
disagreeable abodes in the East. To say nothing of the 
violence, extortion, and rudeness of Uie Turks, the sir is 
impregnated, upon the decline of the inundation of the 
Nile, with pestilent exhidations; it is besides instinct with 
vermicular life. The most loathsome insects, poisonous 
reptiles, innumerable swarms of vermin, clouds of dust, 
which cover every part of the city, and insinuate into 
every recess, whether of clothing, furniture, or packages, 
and give a perpetual brown tinge to the foliage of the trees ; 
a Qf^Ugent police ; these are a few of the blessings which 
awut a sojourner in Cairo. Of the pyramids, Dr. Clarke 
gives a veiy interesting, minute, and apparently correct de- 
scription ; but they are so well known as to render it unne- 
cessary to abstract the information his works afibrd on this 
point. 

From C^ro, Dr. Clarke revisited Rosetta, which is the 
most agreeable, or rather, the least disagreeable, town in 
l^pt Combining the particulars stated in the work before 
us, in relation to this country, and the diflerent epochs in its 
ancient and modem history, who does not recognize the ful- 
61meDt of the prediction of an ancient seer? " Egypt shall 
be the basest of the kingdoms." 

Greece was the concluding scene of Dr. Clarke's Travels. 
He visited Patmos, Samos, Cos, and Kaxos ; Athens and 
Peloponnesus; regions whose names are associated with the 
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most glorious recollections. Did our limits permit, we should 
gladly present to our readers a sketch of the valuable inform- 
ktion with which, his Travels in the land of heroes ^Ktunds ; 
bat we must hasten to a close. 

Upon his return home, the University of Cambridge con- 
ferred upon him the degree of LL. D., as an honorary mark 
of their approbation, and acknowledgment for the services 
rendered to their public libraries and literary institntiotu, in 
contributing to them the fruits of his extensive travels. 
Among these contributions may be considered as the most 
distinguished, the celebrated manuscript of the works of 
Plato, with nearly one hundred other volumes of manu- 
scripts, and the colossal statue of the Eleusinian Ceres, re- 
specting which Dr. Clarke published a very learned treatise 
upon its being placed in the vestibule of the University li- 
brary. But that which added most to his literary reputation, 
was " A Dissertation on the &mous Sarcophagus in the 
British Museum," which Dr. Clarke caused to be surrendered 
to the British army in I^iypt, and which he has proved from 
accumulated evidence to have been the tomb of Alexander. 

It would be unpardonable, tn this enumeration, to neglect 
to mention a very large and valuable collection of minerals, 
made by the learned Doctor during his travels. This splen- 
did collecdon, it is thought, will be purchased by the Uni- 
versity. A rare and valuable assortment of plants likewise, 
several of which were procured from the celebrated Professor 
P^las, in the Crimea, distinguished the industry and taste of 
this gentleman. Greek medals also engaged his attention 
when he was abroad ; and many, which adorned his cabinet, 
are of singular rarity. Lord Berwick has in his possession a 
curious model of Mount Vesuvius, formed on the spot by 
Dr. Clarke, with the assistance of an Italian artist, of the very 
materials of the mountain. 

A few years since, fi» his amusement, during a stay he 
made at Brighton, Dr. Clarke wrote and published some 
periodical papers under Ae title of " Le lUlveur," which are 
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bound up in a ducMJecimo Tolarhe ; but, by some acddent, few 
copies are now extuiL 

Not long after his return to England, Dr. Clarke married 
Angelica, daughter of Sir William Beaumaris Rush, and 
being already in holy orders, was instituted to the rectory of 
Harlton, Cambridgeshire. In 1806 he commenced lectures 
on mineralogy in the ITniversity of Cambridge. In 1808 a 
professorship was founded for the encouragement of that 
scicsice, and he was appointed to the cbur. These lectures 
have, if possible, made his name more known and honoured, 
both in this uid in foreign countries, than even his long and 
interesting travels. Natural History was his earUest and 
most &Tourite study, and that peculiar branch of it which re- 
ftrs to the mineral kingdom soon engrossed the whole of his 
attention. In the deUvery of hb celebrated lectures, Clarke 
was without a rival — bis eloquence was inferior to none; (in 
native eloquence, perhaps, few have ever equalled him in this 
country,) his knowledge of his subject was extoisive ; his 
eluddation clear and simple ; and in the illustrations, whic^ 
were practically afiforded by the various and beautifiil sped- 
mens of his minerals, he was peculiarly happy. Most of 
^ose specimens he had himself collected, and they seldcan 
failed to ff.ve rise to the most pleasing associations by dieir 
individual locality. We may justly E^ply to him, in the de- 
livery of his lectures, what is engraven on tlie monuracDt of 
Goldsmith, " Nihil, quod tetigit,non anuant." Of the hij^ier 
qtialities of his mind ; of his force and energy as a Cfanstiaii 
preacher ; of the sublimity and excellence of hie discourses, 
the University of Cambridge can bear honoiHBble testimony, 
as was evinced by crowded congr^ations whetiever he filled 
the pulpit, or the very great estimMidn in which Dr.CSarke 
was hdd by foreigners, we4Aay in the same manner refot- Our 
readers to the various honorary societies in Which his name 
stands enrolled ; we tnay safely say, that to no one person 
has the University of Cambridge been more mdebted for ce- 
tebriiy abroad, during the last twenty years, tbfin to her bite 
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librarian Dr. Clarke. He has &llen a victim, indeed, to his 
generous ardour in the pursuit of science; he looked only to 
llic fiune of the University; and in his honest endcarouis to 
exalt her reputation, he unhappily neglected his own invahi- 
eble health. He has thus left to his afflicted ^nily, and to 
bis surviving triends, the most ptunful and bitter regrets ; 
whilst to liie University itsdf he has bequeatlied a debt of 
gratitude, which we doubt not will hereedter be amply aoA 
liberty discharged. He died, on the 9th of Aprils at the 
boBse offais fiither-is-law, Sir William Rush. 

Perhaps no person ever possessed, in a more eminent de- 
gree than Dr. Clarke, the delightful ftculty of winning the 
hearts, and riveting the afifecttons, of those into wboee society 
he intend. From the first nuwant, his ^ooveKsadon excited 
an interest that never abated. Those who knew him onoe £dt 
that they must love him always. The kindness of bis man- 
ner ; the anxiety he expressed for the welfare of others ; bb 
eagerness to make them feel happy and pleased with them- 
selves, when united to the charms of his language, vere irre- 
sistible. Such was Dr. Clarke in private life ; within the drcle 
<^ his more immediate firtends, in the midst of his bmily, there 
he niight be seen as the indulgent parent, the affectionate 
husband, the warm, zealous, and sincere friend. 

The remains of Dr. Clarke were interred in Jesus College 
Ch^iel, on the 18th of March, preceded by the Master (the 
Vice Chancellor) and the Dean, and followed by his private 
fiiends, the Fellows of the College, and many members of the 
Senate. The service was performed by the Master and the Dean 

His publications were : — 

1. Testimony of different Authors respecting the ColossaL 
9tatae of Ceres, placed in the Vestibule of the Public Li- 
brary at Cambridge, with an Account of its Removal from 
Eleusis, Nov.22. 1801. 1803. 8vo. 

2. The Tomb of Alexander, a Dissertation on the Sarco- 
phagns, brought from Alexandria, and now in the British 
Museum. 1805. 4to. 
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3. A Methodical Distribution <^ the Mineral Kingdom. 
1807. fol. 

4. A Letter (o the Gentlemen of the British Museum. 
1807. 4to. 

5. Description of the Greek Marbles brought &om tlie 
Shores of the Euxine, Archipelago, and Mediterranean, and 
deposited in the Vestibule of the University Library, Com- 
liridge. 1809. 8vo. 

6. Travels ia various Countries of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. Fart I. ; containing Russia, Tartaiy, and Turkey. 
■PartlL ; Greece, Egypt, and the Holy Land. Section the 
Fu^ Ito., 1812. Section the Second, 1814. 

7. A Letter to Herbert Marsh, D.D., in Reply to Obser- 
vations in his Pamphlet <hi the British and Fordgn Mile So- 

.aety. 1811. 8vo. 
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No. III. 
JOHN STEWART, EBeuiRi. 

BETTER KNOWN BY THE NAME OF " WALKING STEWART.". 

It has been sometimes enquired, how it h^pens that men of 
powerfiil minds, cultivated to the utmost extent of refinement, 
posses^g the warmest benevolence, the strictest principles 
of honour, exemplary in the discharge of their rdatlvi; 
and social duties, disdmning vulgar pleasures and sordid 
enjoyments, Christians in the observance of the practical 
injunctions of the Gospel, should occasionally be found, 
who systematically oppose all revealed reli^on ? who deny 
it when living, and, in their expiring moments, not un- 
frequentJy preserve their consistency, and brave the possibly 
- and, if possible, then the eternal, punishment of that 
unbelief? The just reply to this question is, that those 
individuals have been natttraUy endowed with amiable dispo- 
aiUons; that irom the very frame and constitution of their 
minds, of a contemplative and abstract nature, which are in'* 
con^tent with the turbulence of passion, or the grovelliog 
pursuits of sensuality, they have generally been detached from 
the active concerns of life; and directing all the ener^es of 
th^r souls to the discovery of moral and scientific truth, apply 
tothisend the severest rulra of mathematical evidence: when, 
therefore, they approach the questions of the reality of the 
Gospel, they try its pretensions by an inapplicable standard ; 
and instead of requiring that testimony which is alone suited 
to the nature of the particular case, and which would justly 
and fairly establish the credibility of the Christian scheme^ 
they demand, and will be satisfied with nothing less than a 
species of evidence, which is palpable and obvious to their 
H 3 
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senses, such as they would seek fur the solution of a pro- 
blem in geometry : hence, with persons of this character, the 
pride of the human understanding, of all species of vanity the 
most inveterate, is the proximate cause of their unbelief; and 
when to this perversion of the reasoning faculties we add the 
ohstinacy usually attendant on old age, the case is then too 
often'as lamentable as it is hopeless. Hitherto we have 
con»dered the question as it applies to deists ; but when we 
reflect on that metaphysical monster, a speculative attieist, all 
our respect for the acknowledged virtue and amiable quali- 
des of the individual is required to moderate our indignation 
Bfld prevent our pity from degenerating into contempt. 

These observations have been called forth by the recdlec- 
tion (tf the opinions held by the subject of the following brief 
memoir, one of the mdst extraordinary personages of this 
extraordidaty age, the late John Stewart^ Esq., who died on 
Ash Wednesday, 1832, in the 7Snd year of bis age. He 
was born at London, in the year 1 749, of respectable parents, 
and descended &om an ancient Scotch femily. He was sent, 
at the age of ten years, to Harrow school, but at this cele- 
brated seminary, fae gave no proo& of diat proneness to the 
acquisition- of knowledge, for which, in after life, he was so 
remarkable; like an American aloe, it required the lapse of 
tnanyyears to fructify the blossoms of his genius :'still a native 
vigour of mind displayed itself in other forms ; in every scheme 
of frolic. In every manoeuvre of insubordination, young 
Stewart was a distinguished leader, his perseverance equalled 
his audacity, and his removal from this school to the Charter 
House, in his thirteenth year, was a matter of joy to all 
but his daring companions in mischief. 

At the Charter House, his disinclination for study still con- 
tinued ; yet, amidst his habitual levity, there sometimes ap- 
peared an earnest of the talents of the future man ; a glimmering 
spark of that flame which afterwards burned so brighdy. Here 
he occasionally composed moral essayssand themes — which 
were deemed superior to those usually written by youths (rf" 
his age. Such, however, was his habitual indolence, or rather 
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his rooted dislike to academical studies, that his &ther deter- 
mined on sendinfj him abroad, as die only chance that remained 
oF hb acquiring habits of industry and af^hcation ; an ap- 
pointment was therefore obtained for him as a writer, in the 
service of the East India Company ; and Mr. Stewart, whose 
love of travel had already manifested itself, repaired widi 
much satistactioo to India. 

llius thrown upon the world at a very early period, and 
sent to a r^on where every species of talent had a free scope 
for the display of its powers, the idle unreflecting scfaooUbo^ 
dLu4>pear8 from our view. It was then that Mr, Stewart 
formed a voy extraordinary resolution, to appreciate the true 
character of which) it must be recollected, that^ at the time of 
Jus arrival in India, extortion, cruelty and fraud were me- 
thodized into a code, and ao emulation of eag^ness in the 
pursuit of individual gain, or rather of plunder, distinguish- 
ed too many ofthe civil and military servantsof the Company. 
Instead of participating in this lust of wealth, Mr. Stewart 
devised a sdieme, romantic certainly in the highest d^ree, 
but nevertheless of that character of romance of which none 
but noble spirits are susceptible : hia plan was to devote him- 
sdi^ in the first instanoe^ to the acquisition of the languages of 
the East, and then to proffer his services as an int^preter ; and 
when, by dint of rigid and persevering ceconomy, he had ac- 
cumulated the sum of three thousand pounds, he designed to 
invest it in the pur<^ase of an annuity, to return to England 
b^bre his health was impaired, and finally to travel over the 
whole world, with a view of exploring the causes <^ humaii 
misery, the nature and extent of the antidotes thereto, and 
how &r the latter were capable of improvement. 

Soon after his arrival in India, Mr. Stewart, who ex- 
perienced some disappointment in the Company's service^ 
quitted it for that (^ the great and exiraordinaiy barbarian, the 
N^ioleon of the East, Hyder A lly. When Mr. Stewart made 
this transfer of employments, he was a civilian, but he was 
employed by Hyder in a military capacity, and soon rose to tlie 
rank of a general. Thedivision of troops under his command, 
II * 
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shortly afterwards became distinguished for exact discipline 
and superior valour. Formed by the precepts, and animated 
by the example of Mr. Stewart, who took the lead in every 
batde betweea Ally and the neighbouring princes, their supe- 
riori^ in the field attracted the notice and approbation of their 
chielv and Mr. Stewart for a while basked in the sunshine 
of court fevour. Above the sordid views, and disdaining 
the base conduct of the native officers, the soldiers com- 
manded by Jiim invariably received the full amount of 
their cl»nis without any deduction; but whilst the scru- 
pulous integrity of Mr. Stewart endeared him to his troops, 
it provoked the resentment, and excited the envy of the 
native officers, who, incapable of exercising the like disinter-^ 
estedness, endeavoured to alienate the esteem of Hyder Ally. 
It h^pened that in an engagement Mr. Stewart received a 
wound, which baffled the skill of every native surgeon, and 
his sufferings, in conseqoenceof their unskdfulness, was much 
increased ; he therefore asked permission of Ally to absent 
himself for a short time, in order to have an opportuni^ of 
applying to an European sui^eon. Tbb request was, after 
some hesitation, granted ; but Hyder, who sullied the splendour 
of superior talent« and heroical courage, by the perfidy and 
cruelty so common in Asiatic sovereigns, gave orders to the 
guards who were to attend Mr. Stewart to the frontiers 
of Ally's dominions, there to assassinate him. Dread of 
the information which be might convey, of the strength 
and resources of his empire, is supposed to have prompted 
the tyrant to this base and ungrateful proceeding. Whether 
Mr. Stewart bad received a private notice of his design, or was 
indebted for its discovery to his own sagacity, he contrived, 
when on the bank of a river, to lull the vigilance of his 
guards, and plunging into the stream, swam over to the other 
side; he was followed by his treacherous attendants, i)ut he 
successfully eluded their pursuit, and, after encountering 
many perils, and enduring great hardships, (aggravated by 
the condition of his wound,) he at length arrived at a British 
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foct, [daced himself under the care of an English surgeon, 
and in the course of a few months was entirely cured. 

The greater part of the property he had acquired in Hyder 
Ally's service, he was constrained to abandon. He, there- 
fore, entered into Uie snite of the Naboh of Arcot, and in a 
short time became his prime minister, in which capadty he 
was required to superintend the sumptuous revels which dis- 
tinguished the court of that sovereign. Here, by persevering 
ceconomy, Mr. Stewart was enabled to realize that part of his 
original scheme which consisted in the acquisitifm of a capita 
of three thousand pounds ; but this sum constituted a very 
small portion of his claims upon his royal master. Those 
claims were not answered till many years afterwards, when, 
b}' a decisi6n of the commissioners for adjusting the Nabob's 
afiurs in this country, Mr. Stewart recdved a suitable com- 
p«nsation foi bis services. 

Mr. Stewart now determined on leaving India, and on his 
way to this country, he traversed a great part of Persia and 
Turkey, chiefly on fimt, rarely allowing himself the luxury 
of a horse, or any other mode of conveyance. In crossing 
the Persian gulf, in a vessel manned exclusively by Maho- 
metans, a violent stonn arose, which misfortune the crew attri- 
buted to their having a Giaour on board; a counsel was held, 
and it was determined that the new Jonah should be cast 
overboard. It was with much difficulty that Mr. Stewart per- 
suaded them to modify their resolution ; it was at length settled 
that he should be immured in a hen-coop and suspended &om 
the mmn-yard until the storm abated. In this elevated sta- 
tion he remained for some hours, nor was he released till the 
storm had entirely subsided. It is a matter of regret that 
Mr. Stewart could never be prevailed upcm to record his tra- 
veb ; though, from their immense extent, they would have 
been a valuable addition to those before the public. Mr. 
Stewart traversed, at different periods of his l\&, India* 
Persia, Turkey, Italy, France, Germany, Scotland, and 
America, These extensive per^;rinations were accomplished 
chiefly as a pedestrian, and for the most part, were under- 
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t«kfai as a source of self-gratification by Mr. Stewart ; yet he 
seldom -alluded to bis travels in conversation, except occasion- 
ally to dte some drcumstance, or adduce some argument 
in support of his own pecoliar system of philosophy and 
ethics. 

Up<m Mr. Stewart's return to Eng^and^ he prepared to 
dissoninate his peculiar opinions ; and, to efiect this, notoriety 
was a feature of his plan : he diligendy treqnented all public 
promaaades and places of amusement, attired as an Arme- 
man, a habit which, from his high stature, and the regularity 
and fine expression of his features, well became him. Not 
satisfied with verbal exhortation, be wrote some small tracts, 
vhuii were, to most persons, wholly unintelligible, and fiiled 
in convindng any one; a Gict which he feelingly acknow- 
ledged and regretted. When extricated, in part, from the 
web of metaphysical subtilly (for to disentangle it wholly was 
impofisible), lus system appears to consist in the total rejection 
not <Mi1y of all revealed, but of all natural reli^cn : he was a 
speculative athwt, contending that, by a sort of plastic 
enei^, the particles of matter fell into their present fwms, 
and were endowed with their existing properties. He sup- 
posed that there was a continual transmutation of consti- 
bient atoms between all bodies which were brought within 
Hie sphere of reciprocd infiuence, and that this process was 
carried on so regularly, and to such an extent, that a porti«m 
of the aabstance of a man, for eiomple, standing near a dung- 
IriU, would pass from lam, and be mtegnted with the matter 
of the dunghill ; the exhdstions wfaerec^ would, in their turn, 
replace tibe corpisscules which had dqrarted from the man : 
from which it fiMows that the lighter partides of all bodies 
are perpetually varying in quality and position, i/tr. Stewart, 
however, did not condescend to explam bow unintelligent 
snd inert matter becomes subservient to intelligence and 
action: indeed he denied that there was any tlung like 
intelligence in the structure of ^e globe, or of the bodies 
on its surface ; disclnjming wholly tiie b^ng of a God, and, 
tiierefore, all notion of a future state of rewards and punish- 
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ments. His motires to virtue, mdependent of tbe monl 
fitness of things, were derived from the doctrine (borrowed 
in p&rt from I^rtbagoras) of the transmutation of the hamaii 
soul into animal bodies, united with the changes perpetaully 
wrought in the essence of each body b; the ^&ax of its own 
particles, and the incorponUioD of other and foreign porttoos 
of nutter. 

We should triSe with tlie understwtdings, as well as vritb 
the patience of our readers, were we to enter into a detailed 
rotation <^ these absurd principles. Kotwitfistaading the 
doquenoe of Mr. Stewart, his zeal, and his talents, it is pro- 
bable that be never made one proselyte : indeed the system 
Mold be comprehended by very few ; and really qiprored of 
by ntHie. 

Upon Mr. Stewart's return frwn the East, he resided for a 
oMiuder^le time in France ; and, having invested the bulk 
of bis proper^ in Ae Frend) fimds, proceeded, at the com- 
mencement of the Revolution, to transfer it to the pnrdiase 
of national domtuns ; but, ere long, the crimes which sallied 
that great event cMnpelled the return <^ Mr. Stewart to this 
comitry, where be remuned in a state of almost indigoioe ; 
i^en, at the peace, or rather the tmce» <^ Amiens, Mr. 
StewaK accqited the cc»apromise then offered to the £o^h 
creditor of the French goveniment, and recoved an annu^ 
of lOOl. per annum in lien of his former daims. Mr. Stewart 
bore tlus reverse of fiHrtime with great equanimity ; possess- 
ing the most exalted and universal pbilanthn^y, &e ngm 
miatii he ^t arose, not fit>m the diminution of his own oom> 
forts, but from his inid>ili^ to administer to die reJi^ <tf 
others. Bat about diis time^ fortunately for himself and for 
them, the East India Company awarded him 10,00(tf. io 
satisfitction of his cltums oa the late Nabob of Arcot. This 
stnn came most opportunely, and en^kd him to pnrchase 
annuities to the amount of 900L per antaai. Mr. Sbnfwt 
now altered his mode of life ; he toc^ handsome qnrtnteMs 
in Codcspnr Street, and subseqaentiy in Nortbomboland 
Street, which he funusbed most splendidly. His t^tcurean 
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apaiUD&ii, as he termed it, was hung round with mirrors,, 
paintings after the Chinese st^le, and transparencies of land- 
icapes; the reflection of light irom all quarters, and tlie 
multiplicity of objects reflected by the mirrors, gave a 
briUioncy to the whole spene, scarcely to be imagined. The 
organ, and other musical instruments, likewise created ul 
additional pleasure to the sight ; and altogether, no one could 
posfflbly enter the room without feeling some portion of the 
biqjpy sensations it was calculated to rouse. 

Mr. Stewart was in the habit of having concerts at his 
bouse every evening, which were rendered less attractive than 
they mi^t have been, by his habit of giving a philosophical 
lecture previous to the commencement of the music . He also^ 
provided an excellent dinner on Sundays for his particular 
friends, of which, however, he very sparingly partook. 

During the last two or three years of Mr. Stewart's hk,, 
his conversazioni, as well as his sabbatical entertainments, 
became less frequent, but the hospitable spirit and generous 
mind of the philosopher had undergone no change; but as 
his years increased, he found himself unable to attend to the 
individual comfort of his guests; but those who were ever 
admitted to his evening parties, will long remember, with 
pleasure, the hours spent in his sodety. Mr. Stewart was 
passionately fond of music, and for his own gratification, and 
that of his friends, would often engage professional singers. 
Amongst the company which were in the liabit of assembling 
at his house, were men of the most cultivated minds, and 
exalted talents; it was the delight of their hospitable host to 
diffuse cheerfulness, and a spirit of frank communication 
amongst his friends, and in this object he was eminently 
Buccessfiil. 

The style of Mr. Stewart's oratory was simple, correct, 
copious, hb reasoning acute, and his observations often pro- 
fonnd. The general subjects selected were the defects of the 
present system of education, and his darling theme, the per- 
fectiUli^ of man. From an hospitable r^ard to the feelings 
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(or what Mr. S. would tenn ihe prejudices) of his hearers, he 
generally avoided shocking thetn by his atheistical tenets. 

Mr. Stewart was master of eight languages, and understood 
the classics perfectly : the ehecquered scenes in which he had 
been engaged, and the infinite variety of objects and persons 
he had beheld, enabled him to enrich his conversation with a 
fund of anecdotal matter ; and when he could be induced to 
speak. " of days gone by," the recitatim' of his adventures 
never failed to excite feelings of the deepest interest in the 
minds of his hearers. 

Mr. Stewart's private life appears to have been irreproach- 
able, although his system, could it have been adi^ted, would 
have produc^ the most fiital results to the morals, and ten^ 
pond and eternal interests of mankind ; yet he was sincerely 
impressed with the conviction that it was a grand and uscAil 
discovery, which would immortalize his name as another 
Confiicius. In his political sentiments, Mr. Stewart was 
fervently loyal, and a decided enemy to republican maxims 
and practices ; in the domestic circle, his halnts and manners 
were most amiable and conciliating. 

Mr. Stewart's health was observed to be on the decline &x 
many months previous to his death : he wait to Margate for 
&e benefit of the sea-breezes, but derived little benefit from 
bis residence there ; he accordingly retunted to his house in 
Northumberland Street^ at which place he died in February 
last. 

Mr. Stewart bequeathed 1000^ to the University oC Edin- 
burgh, and the residue of bis property to J. Dod% Esq. of 
Lincoln's Inn. 
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LATE SGGOBIffB FOR UTEBPOOL. 

1 HE place of Mr. Hai^raTe's birth ciuiDOt now be aBcei> 
tained. His fiitber was at one period (^ his lift an raoinent 
attorn^, and in the receipt from his pradioe of a very libenl 
income ; but, froie extreme imprudence in pecuniary mattcrSt 
becune at length entirdy depeodeat upon His son Fraiem*, 
the snl^ect of the present memoir, who was bom sonacwbere 
abont the year 1741. Hii naotbar, who ia r^reacstad as 
haTii^ beoi a very extnoi^inary woman^ was ori^ially pas^ 
sessed of a OGneidemble jouatnre, whidi the extanTaganoe «f 
her husband t^ieedily dtssipnted, and (hey vete finnUy, ia 
consequence of his having beooiac seearity for ui aoqnaintaao^ 
compcAed to retire to France. Fortunatdy for iha son, 
these drcumetanoes £d not t^e place until he had nude 
fKHKHderat^ ptogrees in his adaoatkm. Having undergone 
the usual routine of (be Charts-House, he was transftrFsf 
to Oxford, by his pateiml unde Major Hargmve, an «td 
campaigner, who had distinguished himself in an espesiel 
maimer at die battles of Falkirk and OiUoden ; and w9io, 
having retired from the service to eiQoy ijtium turn dignitat^ 
had married the daughter of one of the princ^sle bf (bat 
universi^. He is s»d to have contributed most liberally 
towards the support of his nephew whilst at college, and to 
have assisted him subsequently in the prosecution of his pro- 
fessional studies. To the kindness of this amiable man, the 
English bar is in all probability, in a great measure, indited 
for the acquisition of a member, of whom it must be admitted, 
that if he derived any of his celebrity from his profession, 
it was amply r^iaid by the lustre he had an opportuni^ of 
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confemng upon it in return. If his TOcation was in^rectfy 
the cause of his success, be amply r^Mud the obligation, by 
rendering it, as &t as the talents and int^rit^ of a person in 
a public calling can by his example conduce to its respecta- 
bility, even more worthy the attention of men of diar&cter 
and eminence than it was when he first commenced his 
career in it. He has often been spok^ o^ and with reason, 
as the &tiier of the English bar. It is quite clear, that on 
luB retirement from the anxieties of public life, he left his 
profession in a mu<^ more Souiishing c<mdition than he had 
found it ; its ranks swelled into first-rate importance, by the 
addition of sereral of the most illustrious characters of tlie age. 

In 1760, whilst he was in the first form of the Charter^ 
House School, Mr. Hargrave was entered of Uncoln's-Inn ; 
and in 1 ^Gi he look chambers tliere, and b^an for the first 
time to practise as a couns^or. About this period, he marzted 
Miss Diana Fountsine, the daughter of a highly respectaUe 
deigynraa of that name, who had superinteaded the educatkai 
of several of the first noUemen in the country; and to the 
friendship of one of whose pnjnls, the late Earl of Guildfbid, 
Mr. Hargrave was indebted in after-life £ir ranch zedons 
encouragement and support. We have been enabled to 
collect but little information re^>ecting Mr. Hargrave's ea^ 
career at the bar. It appears, however, by his correspon« 
dence, with a part o£ whkh his surviving fiiemis have 
politely favoured us, that his talents were soon the means of 
inducing for him the good offices of many persons a£ dw 
faintest consideration. 

llie first opportunity which presented itself to Mr. Har^ 
grave for particidarly distinguishing himself was in the imbaa 
corpus case of James Somersett, a n^to, vi^ich was aipMd 
by oouneel, in the Court of King's Beach, n Hilary and 
Easter terms 1 772, and stodged by tix; court in Tnsity term 
ofthe saane year. Mr. Hargrave was one of the ccnmBd for 
the ne^o, and his u-gument was tite occasion of a precedaat 
being ei^tablifAied for the freedom of slaves ef every thuo- 
miniition the moment titeyset foot on English fetra^firnm. 

. „_ , Coogle 
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We stiall present our readers vith some extracts from this 
very powerful and conclusive performance. The bets which 
gave rise to it are as follow : — 

On the 3d of December 1771, affidavits were made by 
Hiomas Walklin, Elizabeth Cade, and John Marlow, that 
James Somersett, a negro, was confined in irons on board a 
ship called the Ann and Mary, John Kiiowles, commander, 
lying in the Thames, and bound for Jamaica ; and Liord 
Mansfield, on an application supported by these affidavits, 
allowed a writ of habeas corpus directed to Mr. Knowles, and 
'requiring him to return the body of Somersett before his 
Lordship, with the cause of detainer. Mr. Knowles, on the 
9th of December, produced the body of Somersett before 
Lord Mansfield, and returned for cause of detuner, that 
Somersett was the n^ro-slave of Charles Stuart, Esq., who 
had ddtvered him into Mr. Knowles' custody, in order to 
carry him to Jamuca, and there sdl liim as a slave. Affi- 
davits were also made by Mr. Stuart and two other gentle- 
inea, to prove that he had purchased Somersett as a slave 
in Virginia, and had afterwards brought him to England, 
f^ere he left hb master's service; and that bis refiisal to 
return was the occasion of his having been carried on board 
Mr. Knowle's ship. Lord Mans&eld choosing to refer the 
matter to the Court of Kin^s Bench, Somersett, with sureties, 
was bound in a recognizance for his appearance there, on 
the 2d day of die nest Hilary term ; and his Lordship al- 
lowed till that day for settling the form of the habeas corpus. 
Afier the reading of the return, Mr. Serjeant Davy, one of 
die counsel for Someraett, the n^ro, desired time to prepare 
his argument against the return ; and on account of the 
importance ot the case, the Court postponed hearing the 
objections agtunst the return tall the 7lh of February, and the 
recognizance for the negro's qipearance was continued ac- 
cordingly. On that day Mr. Seijeant Davy and Mr. Ser^ 
jeuit Glynn argued against the return ; and the fijrther ar- 
gnmoit was poetpcmed till Easter term, whm Mr. Mansfield, 
2fr. AU^oe, and Mr, Haj^rav^ were also heard on the same 
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tide ; ^berwards Mr. Wallace and Mr. Dunning argued in 
support of the return, and Mr. Serjeant Davy was heard in 
rqdf te them. The determination of the court was eu»- 
psided till the following Trinity terra, when it was decidedly 
of opinion titat the return sboukl not be admitted, and ordered 
the negro to be dischargied. 

Mr. Hargraye, after stating the facta of the case, proceeds 
to remark : — 

" The questions here involved do not merely concern the 
unfortunate person who b the subject of it, uid such as are 
and may be under like unhappy circumstances. They are 
highly interesting to the whole community ; they cannot be 
decided without having the most geoersl and most important 
consequences; withont extensive influence oa private hap- 
piness and puUic security. The right claimed by Mr. 
Stuart to the detention of the negro, is founded on the 
condition of slavery in which he was b^ore his master brought 
him into England, and if diat ri^t be here reo^nized, 
domestic slavery, with its horrid train of evils, may be law- 
fiilly imported into ^is country at the discretion of eveiy 
individual, fordgn and naUve. It will come not only from 
our own colonies, and those of other European nations, bat 
from Poland, Russia, Spain, and Tuikey; from the coast of 
Barbary, from the western and eastern coasts of Africa, and 
from every part of the world wh»% it sdll continues to 
torment and dishonour the human species. It wilt be trans- 
mitted to us in all its various forms, in all the gradations of 
inventive cmelty ; and by an universal reception of slaveiy, 
duB country, so fombus for public liber^, will become the 
du^ seat of private tyranny. 

" In peaking of this case, I sh^l arrange my observations 
under two heads : — JF^st, I shall consider the right whicn 
Mr. Stuart claims in the person of the negro ; secondhf, I 
diall examine Mr. Stuart's authority to enforce that right, if 
he has any, by imprisonment of the negro, and transporting 
him out oF this kingdom. 

" Tlte court's opmion in fovour of the negro, on either of 
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these points, will eotille him to a discharge from Ae custody 
of Mr. Stuart. 

" The first point, concerning Mr. Stuart's right in the 
person of the n^ro» is the great one, and that which, de- 
pending on a varie^ of considerations, requires the peculiar 
attention of the court. Whatever Mr. Stuart's right may be^ 
it springs put of the condition of slavery in which the negro 
was before his arrival in England, and wholly depends on 
the continuance of that relation ; the power of imprisoning 
at pleasure here, and of transporting into a foreign countty 
for sale as a slave, certainly not being exercisable over aa 
orduiary servant. Accordingly the return &ir]y admita 
slavery to be the sole foundatbn of Mr. Stoarfs chum, and 
this brings the question, as to the present lawfulness of slavery 
in England, directly before the court. It would have been 
more artful to have asserted Mr. Stuart's claim in terms less 
explicit, and to have stated the slavery of the negro before 
his coming into England, merely as a ground for claiming 
him in the relation of a servant bound to follow wherever his 
master should require his services. The case represented, in 
this disguised way, though in substance the same, would have 
been less alarming in its first appearance, and might have 
afiTorded a better chance of evading the true question between 
the parties. But this artifice however convenient Mr. 
Stuarts counsel may find it in argumoit, has not been 
adopted in the return, the cose b^ng there stated as it really 
is, without any suppression of facts to conceal the great 
extent of Mr. Stuarif s claim, or any colouring of language to 
hide the odious features of slavery in the feigned relation of 
an ordinary servant." 

Mr. Hargrave enters upon an enquiry into the present 
lawfiilnnss of slavery, which is remarkable for deep erudititm 
and industry of research ; and having viewed the question in 
all its bearings, establishes the fact, that the law of this 
country has never on any occasion rect^ised domestic slavery, 
unless in the andoit modification of it, entitlad villenage, 
which has been long ago discontinued. He then traces 
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viHeiHtge fo its origin, and having exidained the argumenu 
vi»th be opposed to the Introduction of domeGtic slavery, 
cites Some curious judicial dedeions since or just ht&at the 
estioction of villen^^e, and concludes with the application of 
his reasoning to the case under his consideration. 

" It uMy (says he) be ctmtended, that though the law of 
&ig)and will not receive the negro as a slave, yet it may 
suspend the severe qualities of the slavery while the n^ro is 
in England, and preserve the master's ri^t over him in the 
relation of a servant, dther by presuming a contract for that 
pnrpof^ or without the aid of such a refinemait, by com- 
pulsion oflAw, grounded on the condition of slavery in which 
tbq negro was previous to his arrival here. 

" But insuperable difficulties occur agunst modifying and 
qualifying the slavery t^ this artiiicial refinement. In the 
present oases at least, such a modification cannot be allow- 
aUe ; because, in the return, the master cltums the benefit of 
the r^ation between him and the negro in the fiiU extent of 
the origiba) slavery. But for the sake of shewing the futility 
of the argument of modification, and in order to prevent a 
foture attempt in the masters of negroes to avail thaaselvea 
of H, I will try its force. 

" As to presuming a contract of service against the negro, 
I ask, at what time b its commencement to be sni^wsed ? If 
the time was befiwe the negro's arrival in England, it was 
nude when he was in a state of slavery, and consequently 
without the power of contracting. If the time presumed was 
wbsequettt, the presumption must begin the moment of the 
tngn'a. ai^val here, and consequently be founded on the 
mere bet of that arrival, and the consequential enfiranehise- 
raent by cqiarfttion of law. But is not a slavery determined 
against the consent of a master, a strange foundaticHi for 
presuming a contract between him and the slave ? For a 
mQipent, however, I will allow the reasoniJaleness of.pr^- 
suqtii^ such a contract, or I will suppose it to be reduced 
into writing. But then I ask what are the terms of this 
oMtract? To answer the ma8lHr*s purpose it must be a 
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contract to serve the master, here, and,, when he leaves this 
country, to return • with him to America, where , the skvaiy 
will agaiQ attach upon the negro. In plain terms, it is a 
contract to go into slavery whenever the master's occasions 
shall require. Will the law of England disallow the intro- 
duction of slavery, and therefore emancipate the n^ro from 
it, and yet ^ve effect to a contract founded solely upoD 
slavery, in slavery ending? Is it p(«sible that the law of 
England can be so insulting to the negro, so inconsistent 
with itself? 

" The argument of modi6cation, independently of con- 
tract, is equally delusive. There is no known rule by which 
the court can guide itself in a partial reception of slavery. 
Beside, if the law of England would receive the slavery of 
the negro in any way, there Can be no reason why it should 
not be admitted in the same degree as the slavery of villein. 
But the argument of modification necessarily supposes the 
contrary; because if the slavery of the negro was received in 
the same extent, then it would not be necessary to have re- 
course to a gualt^cation. There is also one other reason still 
jnore repugnant to the idea of modifying die slavery. If the 
law of England would modify the slavery, it would certainly 
take away its most exceptionable qualities, and leave those 
which are lemi oppressive. But the modification required 
will be insufficient for the master's purpose, unless the law 
leaves behind a quality the most exceptionable, odious, and 
Impressive ; an arbitrary power of reviving the slavery to its 
full extent,' by I'emoval of the negro to a place in which the 
slavery- will again attach upon him with all its original 
serarity. 

" From this examination of the several ot^ections in &vonr 
of slavery in England, I think mysdf well warranted to ob- 
serve, that instead of being weakened, the arguments ogiunst 
slavery in England have derived an additional force. The 
resalt is, not merely that negroes become free on being 
bronght into this country, but that the law of En^and confers 
die giji oi liberty entireyaoA wtencvmbered ; not in name only, 
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but really and substtmtially ; and, consequently, that Mr. 
Staart cannot' have the least right over Scnnersett the n^;ro, 
«i(her in the opat character of a slave, or in the disguised one 
of an ordinary servant. 

" In the outset of the argument I made a second qnestim 
on Mr. Stuart's authority to enforce his right, if he has any, 
by transporting the negro out of England. Few words will 
be necessary an this point; which my duty, as counsel ior 
the negro, requires me to make, in order to give him every 
possiHe chance of a discharge from his confinement, and not 
from any doubt of success on the question of slavery. 

" If in England the negro continues a slave to Mr, Stuart, 
he must be content to have the negro sutgect to those limit- 
a^ons which the laws of villenage imposed on the lord in the 
enjoyment of his proper^ in the villein, there beiag no other 
laws to regulate slavery in ihis country. Bat even those laws 
did not permit that high act of dominion which Mr. Stuart 
had exercised ; for they restrained the lord from forcing - the 
villein out of England. The law by which the lord's power 
over bis villein was thus limited has reached the present 
times. It is a law made in the time of the first William, and 
the words of it are, prMbemus ut nuUus vendai homineni extra 



" If Mr. Stuart bad claimed the negro as a servant by con- 
tract, and in his return to Uie habeas corpus had stated a 
vritten agreement to leave England as Mr. Stuart shbuld 
require, signed by the negro, and made after his arrival in 
England, when he had a capacity of contracting, it might 
then have been a question, wheUier such a contract in •writing 
would have warranted Mr. Stuart in compelling the perform- 
ance of it, by forcibly transporting the negro out of this 
country ? I am mytelf satisfied that no contract,' however 
solemniy entered into, would have justified such violence. It 
is contrary to the genius of the English law to allow any en- 
forcement of agreements or contracts by any other compulsion 
than that from our coiirts of justice. The exercise of such 
power is not lawful in cases of agreements for property. Mndi 
r 3 
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less ought it to be so for enforcing agreements agtunst the 
person. Besides, is it reaBOoable to siiqipose that the law of 
Enf^jtnd would pernut that against the teroant In/ contract 
which it denied against the slave ? Nor are great authorities 
wanting to acquit the law of England of such an inconsistency, 
and to show that a contract will not warrant a compulsion by 
frnprisonmait; and, consequently, much less In/ trtmtporiing 
the party out of this kingdom. Lord Hobart, whose extra- 
ordinary learning, judgment, and abSities, have always ranked 
his opinion amongst the highest authorities of law, expressly 
says, that the body of a freeman cannot be made subject to dis- 
tress or impfisonmeTtt by contract, but only by judgment. There 
is, however, one case, in which it is said that the petjbrmance of 
a service To be done abroad may be compelled without the 
intervention of a court of jusdcs. I mean the case of an infant 
apprentice, bound by proper indentures to a mariner or other 
person, where the nature of the service imports that it is t» 
be done out of the kingdom, and the party, by reason of his 
i^ancy, b liable to a coercion not justifiable in ordmary cases. 
The habeas corpus act goes a st«p fertfaer ; and persons who, by 
contract in writing, agree with a merchant or owner of a 
pluitation, or any other person, to be transported beyond 
9^ and receive earnest on such agreements, are excepted 
from the benefit of tliat statute. I must say that the ex- 
ception appears very unguarded; and if the law, as it was 
previous to this statute, did entitle the sntyect to the habeas 
corpus in the cose which the statute excepts, it can only 
tolerate in excluding him, in tliat particular cose, from the ad~ 
ditionai provisi<His of the statute; and cannot, I presunt^ be 
justly ext^ded to deprive him of the habeas corpus, «s the 
common law gave it before the making of the statute. 

" Upon thb whole, the return to the habtas eorpm in 
the present case, in whatever way it is considered, whether 
by enquiry into the foundation of Mr. Stuart's right to the 
person and serricee of the negnn or by r^erence to the vielait 
manner iq which it has been attempted to enforce that rights 
will appear equally unworthy of this eoiuf s i^^probation. By 
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condemning the return, the reriral of domestic slavery will be 
rendered as impracticable by introdaclion from our colani«ik 
and trom other countries, as it is by commencement here. 
Such a judgment will be no less conducive to the public ad- 
vantage, than it will be conformable to natural justice, and 
to prinaples and authorities of law ; and thb court, by 
effectually obstructing the admission of the naa slarery of 
negroes into En^and, will, in these times, reflect as mUcli 
honour on themselves as the great judges, thdr predecessors, 

formerhj acquired by contributing so uniformly and success- 
fully to the suppression of the (M slavery of villenage." 
This argument was subsequently printed and published* 

ju]d induced, as may be suf^iosed, a great deal of approbation 
from various eminait persons connected with the law. Many 
complimentary notes were addressed to hinf on the subject. 
We subjoin two from the celebrated Lord Mansfidd, and also 
an extract of a Utter from Lord Chief Baron Macdonald. 

" Bloomgbmy, 14th May^ 1772. 

" Lord Mansfield sends his compliments to Mr. Hargrave, 
and wishes be would send him bis argument, as he is de- 
sirous of reading it. 

" Francis Hargrave, Esq." 

*< Lord Mansfield returns Mr. Hargrave many thanks; 
will be extremely obliged to him for the rest when it is com- 
pleted. Mr. Hargrave has no reason to malce any apology ; 
his ai^ument was a most able performance, and extremely 
well delivered, as well thiU; part Uiat was not wrote, as that 
which was. 

" Francis Hargrave, Esq." 

" Dear Sir; " Oford, Nod. 88. 1772. 

" Don't be ofiended, if I tell you, that a book «ititled An 
Argument in the Negro Cause, has been perused by sane 
persons of great taste and good judgment her^ who have, 
mo ore voted it a performance that does the author everlast- 
ing ca«dit This is at least a testimony of die clear Atd 
i * 
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fbrable style, aswdl as of the perspicuity of thatwork^ wlwn 
persons not conversaDt in legal readbg peruse it with greai 
satis&cdon. They lose, indeed, much pleasure which those 
of the profession must receive. I would undergo tea times 
o?eF the misery I have suSered * to have been the author of it. 
[Here, in the original, follow several passages relative to 
other subjects.^ 

" Adieu. So as much justice to your European as to your 
Afiican clients, and believe me ever, 

" Your affectionate iriend and servant, 

" AR. MACDONALD." 
" Francis Hargrave, Esq." 

In 1777 a cause, in almost every respect similar to that tX 
Somersett the negro, was decided before the Court of SesuCHi 
inScoUand. Anegro,ca]led Joseph Knight, a native of Africa, 
had been brought to Jamaica, in the usual course of the slave- 
trade, where he was purchased by a Scotch gentleman, then 
reading in that island. Having afterwards attended his mas- 
ter to North Britain, he discovered that slavery was ill^al ; 
and brought his action lor the purpose of ascert^nii^ the 
greatest of all human blessings — that of personal ireed<Hn ! 
The grounds in this case were much broader than in that of 
Somersett, in Enj^and ; the whole being resolved into the 
question, *< whether a perpetual obligation of service to one 
master, in any mode, should be sanctified by the law of a free 
country?' 

The ablest mea at the bar were employed on this occs^on. 
Mr. Maclauiin, afterwards one of the Lords of Session, dis- 
tinguished himself on the side of the soohf stranger, and to 
his pleading, which was afterwards printed, as is usual in 
similar cases in Scodand, he prefixed the following very ap- 
posite motto:-— 

" Quamvis ille niger, quamvis tu Candidas esses." 

Mr. Macconocbie, and Mr. Henry Dundas, now Lord 
Melviile, distinguished themselves on Uie same side. Mr. 

* TIm writer td (tie letter hai, been recently afflicted with « itty wvefB illnen. 
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Jadies BoGwell, notwitbstandiDg he was ioveterately attached 
to a staius, " which in all ages," he pretends^ " God had 
sanctioned, and man has continned," displayed a laudable 
zeal in obtainiog the written opinion on this subject, which 
shall be here transcribed : — 

" It must be agreed," says he, " that in most ages, many 
countries have had part of their inhabitants in a state of 
slavery ; yet it may be doubted whether slavery can ever be 
supposed to be the natural condition of man. It is impossible 
not to conceive that men in their natural state were equal ; 
and very difficult to imagine how one can be subjected to 
another, but by violence and compulsion. 

" An individual may indeed forfeit his liberty by a crime; 
but he cannot by that crime forfeit the liberty of his children. 
What is true of a criminal seems true likewise of a captive. 
A man may accept life of a conquering enemy, on condition 
of perpetual servitude; but it is very doubtful whether he can 
entail that servitude on his descendants ; for no one can stipu- 
late without commission for another. The condition which 
he himself accepts, his son or grandson perhaps would have 
rejected. , 

" If we should admit, what periiaps may with more reason 
be denied, that there are certain relations between man and 
man, which may make slavery necessary and just, yet it can 
never be proved that he who is now suing for his freedom 
ever stood in any of those relations. He is certainly subject 
by no law bnt that of violence, to his present master; who 
pretends no claim to his obedience, but that he hougbthim 
from a merchant of slaves, whose right to sell him never was 
examined. It is said, ^at according to the constitution of 
Jamaica, be was legally enslaved ; these constitutions are 
merely positive, andapparenUy injurious to the rights of man- 
kind, because whoever is exposed to sale, is condemned to 
slavery without appeal, by whatever fraud or violence he might 
have been originally brought into the merchant's power. 

" In our own time princes have been sold by wretches, to 
whose care they were entrusted, that they might have an Eiuo- 

. „_ , Google 
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pean edacation; but when once they were brought to nuurkM 
m &e plantations, liltle would avail either their dtgni^ or 
th^r wrongs. 

" The laws of Jamtuca can affiird a ne^ro no redress. His 
colour is considered a sofficioit testimony agtunst him. It is 
to be lamented that moral right should ever ^ve way to po- 
litical convenience. But if temptations of interest are some- 
times too strong for human virtue, 1^ us at least retain a virtue 
when there is no temptation to quit it. 

*' In the present case there is apparent right <m one side, 
and no ranvenience on the other. Inhabitants of this island can- 
not gain riches nor power by taking away the liberty of any 
part of the human speues under any pretence whatever. The 
sum of the argument is this : — No man is by mature the 
propErtt of akother. The defendant is therefore by nature 
free. The rights of nature must be some way forfeited before 
they can be justiy taken away. That the defendant has by any 
act forfrated the ri^ts of nature we require to be proved ; and 
if no proof of such forfeiture can be given, we doubt not but 
the justice of the ftourt will declare him free." 

It is with pleasure we add, tiiat a great majori^ of the 
Lords of Session' decided for the n^^. Four of their 
number, among whom was the Lord President, however were 
of a different opinion, having declared in favour of a position 
which is now universally abandoned. 

it was now that Mr. Hargrave began to reap the fruits of suc- 
cess in bis profession. The marked talent which he had de- 
veloped in these important cases, and thfe high diaracter of 
several l^al works which had, bythistime^ been presented to 
the public by him, established his character as one of the most 
convincing pleaders at the ^English bar. At this period, how- 
ever, Mr. Hargrave had not only to provide for a wife and 
several diildren, but tiao to support the whole of his brother's 
femily, consisting of one son and three dau^ters, who were 
educated at his expense, and maintmned in a respectable 
station of life for upwards <^ twen^ years ; when his nephew, 
who had been sent out early in life as a cadet in the East India 
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service, sait for his siiters, and they bodi tnarried otHisidetably 
U> their adraotage. 

He had been appointed, thttmgfa the interest o( Lord 
North, to be one of the counsel to the Tressury, with a 
salary of 600A per anmun ; but this situation he did not 
enjoy long. His political sentiments (for he was a zealous 
partizan of the whig politics of that day) led him into 
the expression of opinions which were thoagfat inconsistent 
with his tenure of s situation under the ministry, whose con- 
duct he was inclined to regard as reprehensible. It was 
never expected of him that he should advocate the adminia- 
tration, but diey ciHisidered that he was bound in honor not 
to oppose it On the celebrated regent^ question, he appears 
to have entertained very decided opinions ; and he furnished 
Mr. Pitt, throu^ the medium of Sir Archibald Macdonald, 
die attom^-general, with an extract from Lord Chancellor 
Hsrdwicke's manuscripts, in which it was cont^ided the 
Prince of Wales had no more right to the crown, than him- 
self. These, and a pamphlet on the same question, sub- 
sequently puUisfaed, and alluded to by Sr John Aubrey, in 
the Hoase, was, in all probability, the cause of Mr. Haigrave's 
dismissal from his situation ; other reasons were assigned, but 
of their justice we can form no (pinion. The following cor- 
respondence will shew the light in which his dismissal was 
regarded by the respectable monbers of his own party in 
politics* 

C<5y of a Letter Jrom Lord Tfairitm to Mr. Hargrove. 

Dear Sir; Scarb. 3. Sept. 1789. 

I am exceedingly sorry for the acodent, whatever it be, 
i)y which you are removed from an office which could not be 
more agreeable to you, than yon might have been usefiil to 
the public If it was mere caprice, I am also sorry, that it was 
thought expedient to add insult to injury, by the dryness used 
upon the occasion. And indeed I am surprised at it: for 
Steele is certainly a sensible, honest, and well-natured man. 
If the buuness of the Treasury has been done lately with less 
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skill and accuracy, than might have been expected, I have 
been told, that, as by some means or other it has happened, 
you had no share in that. In which case, I should think that 
would bare been a better reason for employing, than dismiss- 
ing a man of talents. I shall not easily be brought to consider 
this as a tacit manner of insinuating that blame, which could hot 
be directly imputed. On the other band, you had great merit 
with government, by a seasonable publication of those grounds 
and principle^), which affi>rded such e&ctual assbtance in a 
mtnneat of much more importance to this country, than the 
&te of twenty ministers. Though I have no access to know 
how this happened, yet you have other friend^ who can 
easily procure such information, and I dare say, Mr. Harding 
will readily take any part which will be agreeable to you. 
I am, dear Sir, with great r^^ard, 
Your most faithful 

And obedient servaut, 
, Francis Hargrove, Esq. THUBLOW. 

. Bomdl Coart. 

Co^ of a Latter from the late Bight Honorable Richard 
BrinsUy Sheridan to Francis Har^aoe, Esq., K. C. and 
Recorder qfUverpool, abaiti the loan of Lard Hales' MSS., 
concerning the Regena/ Qjiestion : teith notes by Mr. 
Hargrove, then residing at York-Place, Qjjeen's-Raw, 
' Chelsea. 

My dear Sr; Thursdcof, Dec. 10. 1789v 

I do assure you, that it has given me the sincerest con- 
cern, that I have not yet been able to find the manuscript 
which you have had the trouble to iuquire about so frequently. 
Z know that it cannot be lost.* But I am most irregular about 



■ Note b7 Mr. H., July 36th, 1S16. " It wu not loM; it wu returned ta 
me, in consequence of ■ great eiertioD by lii. Sheridan, and hii and mj ftiend. 
Dr. Pair. Among my maainn of papers, which are, I kaoie not uAnv, and con- 
Kquently out of my r^aeh for the pment. tb«e ii a very long and kind letm 
to me firom Dr. Parr, in hb own jknuAoriMn^. Hia letten are always Taluablej 
and if it was not for hia obscure penmanship, diey would be tnvalvable. Fortu- 
nately, for literary men at least, be generally has a tritaim acquaintance near 
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papers; hikI sometimes, in order to be very careful, I hide 
what I want to secure. 

I have made many researches since I have come Irom 
Richmond ; but being now in town for some time, I have no 
doubt of receiving it, and will immediately have the satis- 
faction of sending it to you. 

Tlie conduct of the minister, in your case, is in my^ 
opinion the most violent and unjust act, which the vindictive 
system adopted since the king's recovery has produced. 

When parliament meets, it is a circumstance very likely 
to be alluded to. The pretence of inattetUion to the Trea- 
sury bills, circulated by their creatures, is a pret^ce, wbidi 
hiqjpens, from many circumstances, to fiJl within my ex- . 
perience, to be able to place in a proper light. I hope, I 
need not request you to believe, it will be a satis&ction to me, 
to do you justice : and as far as character is cont^med, you 
need no more, than that truth should be known. ' 
I have the honor to be, dear Sir, 
With great esteem, 

Your obedient servant, 

R. B. SHERIDAN. 

In a letter to a Iriend, on the subject of his dismissal, Mr. 
Hargrsve thus expresses himself: — " Having been removed, 
by Mr, Pitt, from my official situation, without any previous- 

him, to write what he i^ndly and copiouilj dictttei. Mf KcoiHi ion, the buru- 
ux, (Mt. Fnncis HirgisTe,) wubothpupil and imanuciuii to liita fw thna or 
fbuT yean ; or ratber, was one if hii pupU imd anuDnmuEi during that ipaca of 
time- But Dr. Put*! own writing ii so difficult to ma, that even with id; aon 
FnDeii*s aid, I caa scarce decTi^er what die Doctor hiniKlf writa. HmI 
■BOIfaer gcntlenian, who was of the anne high dssi, but rer; haitile to me and 
mine^ though pertupi onlf made so by otliefa, been equally aniioui to ntum 
another B^J of (be very nme (H8.), lent to a raal fHend, at fail request, and fbr 
Ini uae, what miadueft to my hnlily and myielf might have been prevoued. t 
liBTa long heartily forgiven the imgularity, yet, computiiig to this moment, that 
ii, SGdi July, 1816, 1 euimate the damage to m* at the principal lumof IGOCV, 
including the tou of a dear friend," &c. 

N. B. Mr. HargraTe'i aon, the collector in India, i> called Edward, after 
Lord llnirlow and General Monckton. Hit only Nm, bom in India, ia called 
Vniitbrewl, after the late M. P. for Bedford. 

D,q,l,i.:d0,.G00gIe 
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complaintf or any reasqn assigned. I wa^ iar soQi^ tioA* l^ft 
to my own conjectures, as to the ground^ and causea of w 
harsh a measure. But I am at length informed, through a 
diaonel on which I can perfectly rely, how it is that the 
minister expluns his conduct to bis friends. He avows, 1 
find, that the chief cause of my removal was, that ^eleton 
of general ideas on the. Regency Question, the pamphlet 1 
gublisbedf under the title of ' Bri^ Dedudions.' But as a 
suhsidiaiy reason, he imputes to me such an official dilaton- 
ness, as rendered me useless to him. Having called to his 
md this imputation, he then proceeds to state, that, unwilling 
to hurt my fortune, he permitted me to hold my situation 
as a sinecure; that, by accepting this tenderness, I had 
contracted an obligation, at least, not to be hostile to the 
administration; but that my pamphlet on the r^ency was 
such a mark of opposition, as fully justified his resentment, 
and ought to have prevented my b^ng surprised at it." He 
then denies in toto, the imputed dilatoriness, and argues, and 
with reason, his ri^t to miuntiun his opinion, notwithstand- 
ing his immediate connection with the government. 

In 1791, Mr. Hei^rave was employed to draw up the 
Roman Catholic bill. On this subject missives were ex- 
changed between IxnxL Petre and Mr. H., which we here 



C(^afa.Letter^datei2litJme, 1791^ Jrom Lord POre to 
Mr. Hargrove, thanking him fir his share in arrmigif^ tie 
Catholic Belief Bill, vAich had then recently become a statiOe 
^ the realm. 

Su-, Thornton, June 21, 1791. 

Having understood from Mr. Mitford, that you felt some 
uneasiness in consequence of a few hasty expressions, which 
fell from the chancellor *, relative to the Roman Catholic 
bill, least they should. have made an unfavourable impression 
(Ml the minds of the Catholics, with respect to the drawing 
cf (he bill, I am very h^py to assure you (and Mr. Throd^ , 



> Lord ChtBccUoT Thuriow. 
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morton * who is here with me in the same asguraDce) that we 
Dot only hold oonelves very much indebted to you for all the 
trouble you have had, and for the very liberal and frigidly 
interast you have taken in the success of it ; but that we are 
also convinced of the great abilities you have demonstrated 
in the various alterations which took place in this important 
and intricate bill, and which proved to be so accurately con- 
sidered, that when the chancellor endeavoured to pcmit <mt 
the imperiec^ons he had so inconsiderately declaimed upon 
the day before, he could not make one out, and concluded by 
introducing an insignificant alteratbn of words, relative to 
the manner of taking the oath, which left the sense just the 
same, only charged with more unnecessary words. 

Mr. Throckmorton and myself beg leave, in the nam* 
of the Catholic committee, and of the Catholics of Enj^and, 
to take this opportunity of expres^ng ours and their thanks 
for your very able assistance during the course of the business 
in question. 

I rem^ your most obliged 

and obedient humble servant. 
To F. Hargrove, Esq. PETRE. 

C<^ of a Letter to Lord Petre. 

My Lord, New Boswell Coart, Jmu 2$, 1791. 

I have been honoured with your Lordship's very oUi^g 
letter : and it has produced the ^lect of removing the appre- 
hensions I before was under in respect to my share in the 
Catholic bill. My apprehensions did not arise singly from 
the hasty manner in which the drawing of the bill was stated 
in the public prints, to have been animadverted upon by one, 
to whom I am attached, both by respect and r^rd. Some 
subsequent circumstances, which I hinted to my fnend Mr. 
Mitfoid, had also operated upon me. But your Lordship's 
liberal and handsome explanations have sufBciently done away 
every disagreeable impression. It is an easy thing to anim- 

* TIm ktg Sir Jafan Thrackmoftoa, Birt. 
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sdveit upon the drawer or settler of a parliotnentaiy bill. 
But it is not quite so easy, to be sure, whether taiy part of 
the blame imputed belongs to him. In tbe instance of the 
Cathdic bill, I am yet to learn upon what grounds any blame 
conld be jusdy charged. But if there was room for censorej 
I wUI venture to say it was most hif^y improbable, that any 
lord in parliament should have the means of discriminating, 
«4iether the &nlt was or was not in tbe drawers and settlers 
of the bill. Never, perhaps, did a bill undergo more changes 
before reaching either house of parliament : and these were 
sometimes radier submitted to than approved of by me. 
When also the bill was in pariiament, it experienced almost 
as much change. What the bill was finally made in the 
Lords, I am at this moment far from bemg fully informed ; 
and I really do expect, that I shall xtol find the result exactly 
as I could wish. I will only add, that throughout the bua- 
ness, I did not act as a merely professional person ; but from 
the beginning was as anxious to see the country relieved irom 
1^ monstrous complication of intolerant htws, as if I had been 
of that reli^ous persuasion, agiuost the members of which 
they were directed. 

My I'Ord, I have the honoor to be, with the greatest respect, 
Your Lordship's most faithtiil 

and most obediuit servant, 

FRANCIS HARGRAVE. 
TTie Right Hon. LordPeire. 

About this time it appears, that Mr. Hai^rave was anxious 
to be made a Serjeant The Growing letter, addressed 
to him by Lord Chief Justice Eyre has reference to his Lord- 
ship's offer, in April 179S, to recommend Mr. H.'s being 
made a serjeant. 
My dear Sir, 

It has not been communicated to me that there is to be 
an immediate promotion to the rank of bung's seijeants. I 
have heard, that the three senior Serjeants under that rank 
have made a conditional application to prevent any new King's 
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ocHinsel taking rank of them upon their respective circuits : 
and I do not know how they are all to succeed, as there are 
norf two Kiqg's serjeaitts ; and 1 am not aware that the num- 
ber has exceeded four. 

My respects for your talents led me to make that commn- 
nication to you through Mr. Reeves to which you allude. 
I thought the degree of a segejant might be of use to you. 
I was -sure your name would add credit to the body of Ser- 
jeants ; and I took it to be strictly within my province to 
recommend to that degree. J also concluded, that your 
r^Hitation and labours in your profession would secure you 
Axwn being passed by on any fiiture promotion. This was the 
full extent of my communication ; and I explained afterwards 
to Reeves, that I did not see my way to your object, as I 
understood it from your letter. I thought it would be very 
difficult for me to take any step towards biinging any gentle- 
man into the body over the heads of the seijeants, who had 
Img practised in the court, and bad some claim upon me .for 
promotion; and I think the difficulty is increased by the 
actual circumstanoes ; for. if the number of King's seijeants 
is not indefinite, your pretensions must necessarily interfere 
with those of the seijeants who are supposed to have already 
declared their pretensions, and might do one of them irre- 
parable injury. Though these are difficulties which appear 
to me to be insuperable in the way of any application to the 
chancellor irom roe, I see no reason why you should not 
yourself state your expectations to him. His Lordship knows 
all that I know, which ought to be your recommendation, 
and need not, and perhaps ou^t not, to be reminded of these 
by me. 

, . ] am, with great regard, Sir, 

Your most humble servant. 
Great George Street, JAMES EYRE. 

lUhNov. 1793. 

[IdcIomA iia t covar directed to " Fnwdi Hirgrtn Esq. &c &c. Ac Boiwdl 
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Mr. Hai^rave seems alwi^ to have considered faimself 
a^ a proscribed man. On tbe publication of his last woric, 
he ** looks to the result with much more than diffidmce ; he 
so looks, even with serious apprehensions. As far, indeed, as 
he is individually concerned, he has been nurtured. in a 
^chocJ which suffidmtiy prepares his mind for a new vtne 
in the chapter of mortifications. Bat he is pater^fianilias in 
a large sense ; and in that character his senribilities are not 
quitt! so much within philosophical governance. ThereSottt 
the author feels, that, by undertaking the present woric, he 
has brought himself into great accountability. But should 
the work be found deserving of a lavotirable reception, it wfll 
materially Hghten the woj^ of solicitude on his mind, for 
then he shaQ be entitled to say for faimsdf : Jurispntdetittte 
studia dmtiarum agndinibas ctdpam ant^Hmmdi, Jam saUem 
in parte expiam." 

JMr. Hargrave felt himself greatiy obliged to Mr. Adam, 
for his kmdness to him in obtaining the protection of the 
Toyal &mily for one of his publications. He accordin^y 
avows, " that two of his fiiends are in a high situation under 
the Prince Regent ; to whom he is obliged, to an extent 
which would be painful to the author,, if he did not know 
that the friend he points at is of a description honorem et 
adtvm insigniter promovere'' 

In the course of his professiontd studies, Mr. Hargrave was 
induct to coDect a very extensive hbrary, the value of 
which may be ctdculated from the circumstance of its having 
been purchased by parliament, some time "before his death, for 
8000/. Among o^er valaable MSiS. he was in possessi<m 
of a work by the celebrated Lord Hale. This, it appears 
&om his correspondmce, had been lent to Dr. Parr, and de- 
tained, inadvertentiy we suppose, an undue time in his 
possession. The first part of the following letter, fiom Mr. 
Hargrave to the Doctor, appears to refer to this drcumstaoce. 
The principal portion of it, however, reelects an article in 
the Critical Review, on a pamphlet of Lord Hale's, wUah bad 
beeu edited by the subject of the present memoir. 

. „'_ , Google 
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Natl Borwdl Court, near Lincolti's Inn, 
Dear Sir, March 22, 1797. 

I this morning received your kind letter of yesterday. 
At tbe very raoment it was put into my bands, I was direct- 
ing my derii. Chambers, to take a place in tbe Birmingham 
coadi of next Monday for my son Fntnds : and Chambers 
is now gtme to execute tbe commission. Tbe force of your 
fiiestdly observation upon the protraction of Francis's, stay 
in town, i feel in tbe fidlest extent. I acknowledge, also, tba^ 
as &r as »ppem, I am censurable on tlist account. But 
some tkne hence I will give an exphmatioD, whidi I trust 
will exonerate me. Your instructions as to the books, and 
otherwise, AtiX be exactly attoided to by Frauds. He wilt 
carry with Him to Hattoo wbirt is necessary to settle all ac- 
counts there ; and a propa* overplus for his pocket. From 
the warmth of Ay friendship for you, and tbe great respect 
I have for your <diaracter, 1 fetu: not to acquiesce in the 
increased obligation 1 incur from your kindness in {K-oposing 
to have Francis at ^ur own houae, instead of being at some 
oo^bonr'e, without increase of expence to me, though vast 
increase ought to take [Jace. But it is ovAyJbr the present, 
that I thus actjuiesce. I shall bear tbe obligation in my mind, 
not only with, a gratelul sensibility, but with a sijicere inten- 
tioD of making future actud recompence in another form, 
la tbe mean tin^ the delicacy of the matter is such, that 
I dare not pacsne it fiirtber. 

From the iMig silence about my puUication of last year, 
I beigan to su^^Mise that both Lord Hale and my preface to 
him would pass unnoticed by tlie reviewers. At length, 
however, the sileoee is t»oken, though not in a manner the 
BKwt pleasant to my literary sauations. The first article in 
the OA^ieti Review of last month is my publication. Till tlie 
close ^ &e article, I am treated with mnt^ more than civility; 
Sar tbe expressions concemii^ me include a handsome, or 
nAfaer iwleed far too high a style ef commendatitui ; but at 
length a tone of contunpt and ridicule is assumed, qiid I ata 
^e*ted wiA that species of hardiness which appears to me 
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t«i disclose tliat the critic, whoever he may be, is neither 
averse to insulting ■ adversity, nor above wounding, under 
the cl63k of praise. The critic first quarrels with my occa- 
sional adverting to tlie crossness of drcunutances iind^ 
which I wrote the pre&ce. Perhaps it would have been 
wiser, or at least most prudent, to have suppressed all those 
strong feelings under which I found myself so interrupted^ 
and so checked and curtailed. But on such a topic of human 
infinni^,a geBa*ous mind would have postponed to animadvert, 
till the rays of prosperity hod begun to cheer the individual 
so c^n to attack. Kor would a scrupulously delicate critic 
have adventured to apply harsh rebuke in such a case, with- 
out knowing the nature and extent of the difficulties- and 
misfortunes alluded to. Indeed, during the whole time of 
writing the preface, I had a complication of pressures to 
struggle with ; I bad recently lost a lovely and bvourite 
daughter, and I was daily witnessing the unmt^i^^eableness 
of the mother's griefi. I had also receotly su%i*ed the pangs 
of separation from my eldest son on his departure for Madras; 
and I saw Mrs. Hargrave equally suffering on the occasion. 
Besides this, there was an accumulation of disaster in other 
respects, from painful causes, too delicate to bear epistolary 
explanation. The result of the whole was, that whilst I was 
writing the prefece, I was at the same time almost a victim 
to private griefe and difiicultieE, and a slave to profeasional 
business, which, however inadequate' in its profi^ was veiy 
various, very cumbersome, and frequently very arduous; and 
that, under this aggr^ate of pressures ' upon me, I was 
forced to be incessantly guarding Mrs. H. against the excess 
of her despondency, and against the consequences of too 
minute an attention to the difficulties I had to encounter, end 
to the dangei' from them to her and myself and our renaain* 
ing five children, and my deceased l^othei''s three daugbt^, 
whose dependency, for about twenty years past, has been 
-wholly, jip^i' my 6MetaOns; Tbis-geo^^l stat«nent is surely 
«(lu»ugh--4b ■ ^^CTiS^ "tlirf ■ i ilifem it y - ' w^cfa ■ ■the -'Jwmhnetg of 
criticism has' thus taken BdvBn(Age"of. 'I'lf^r^Kudj' aloi^' 
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that upoa a coiwdaration -.of this geoeral .stfttenent, and of 
many «.ivAinst»iioes relative to tbe disappoiotmeDta and treat- 
ntent whidi I have experienced, and which* in Bome degree, 
may have reached your knowledge, you will see that the case 
the critic adverts to, with a comparison, so much to niy dis- 
advantage, has little of similarity with the circumstanoss 
under which I was at the time of writing the pre&ce in 
question. The other, suligact of tbe critic's attack is the last 
page but one of the pre&ce, whteh the critic presents to his 
readers as an exunple of die most ridiculous antithesis of 
composition. What is thus singled out as the most unbear- 
able species of verbose writing is nothing more than an 
anxious expresaon of consciousness, that tbe vast bulk of my 
pre&ce is chiefly attributable to the want of those powers of 
thinking and writing whidi belong to the higher classes of 
authws; and that, from this kind of defect, the preface, not- 
withstanding its unreasoeable lengdi, had failed to accom- 
plish some important elocidaticHis which properly belong to 
tile subject of judicature in parliament, and which stilt remain 
to be atteinpted, and are accordin^y. hinted at in the way i^ 
memento in the concluding passage of tbe preface. I may 
tisve erred in the choice of language for eflecting the purpose 
I had in view, when I wrote the passage upon which the 
critic is so very unmerciful ; and, from an anxiety to impress 
the soise I have of my own imperfectkms, I may have b^n 
over copious and over laboured. But I am still to learii, that 
thecoarsenesaof censure which the critic bestows upon my 
words, as if they were unmeaning verbmi^, can be justified. . 
I rather suspect, also, that he has been betrayed into the 
unwarrantable indelicacy of the epithets of which I complain, 
by such h^ts of self-confidence as render the diffidence of 
others incredible, and by such an ignorance of the subject 
he undertook to criticize upon, as makes him blind to the 
deficietu^ and imperfection for which I meant to apologize. 
This may seem a harsh construction ; but the former part of 
it arises from my not being able otherwise to account for so 
harshly treating my expressions of the sense I have of my 
K 3 
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own infirmity ; and the latter I infer from the critic'E stopping 
short, and so murdering the passage he is so HsgteteA withf 
by the omission of Uiat conclosion, wbidi, had he givoi it 
to his readers, would have evinced my meaning, and at the 
same time detected the imperrioasness of bis own raind in 
not understanding me. Here I wilt cease to justify mysell* 
and to retort upon the unfeeling and coarse animadverntMi 
which disturbs me. I will only add, that, notwithstanding 
what I have thus explained on my own behalf I conceive it 
to be very possible the critic upon my pre&ce may be not 
only a person of great literary and other merit, but one who 
£d not really intend to inflict any over severe wound upon my 
sensttMlity, and that I hope for a little more delicacy towards 
me from the other reviews, though the current of disrespect 
having commenced, there is no saying where it wiU stc^. 

" Mrs. H. joins me in best compliments and wishes ; and 
Frands, whom I believe to be sincerdy attached and grateBd 
to yon, desires to be respectfully remembered. 

Dear Sir, with sincere esteem and regard, 
I remun your most t^liged. 

And most faiddiil servant. 
The Rev. Dr. Parr, F. H. 

Hatton, Warviichtkire. 

The following notes Irom two very eminent penons, we 
select from innumerable testinumies iA the siane description, 
&om Mr. Hai^rave's various clients, who i^jpear to have 
been uniformly satisfied by the sjnrit and conclusiveness of 
his arguments in their iiivour. 

Copif of Note from Judge BuUer to Mr. Hargrave, corueming 
Ms two Arguments in the Duke (^Chandois Irish Causes, 
Mr. Justice Bnller pnesenls his ' c<mipliments to Mr. Hor* 
grav^ and retarns him the two arguments on the Dolce of 
Chandos's ease, which he has read with great satJa^tction and 
conviction. The labour bestowed upon tliem is wonderful, 
snd the clearness of them unexampled. 

L,L,,i,i.d:,GoogIe 
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The Judge iuu alao returned the ftpa whieh Mr. Hu-" 
grave was so obliging to lend Uin. 
8Ui Fd>. 1791. 

Cojry of Letter from Lord Henry Fitt^erald to his Solicitor, 
. Mr. Aj-nold, concerning the additional Case of the Ros 

Barony, prepared by Mr. Hargrove, at the desire of Mr. 

Erskine and Mr. Adam. 

Dear Sir, M(a/ 1*, 1805. 

I have with SGtonisbment and admiratim considered the 
second case prepared by Mr. Hargrave, as far as it goes, and 
I can eay nothing sufficiently acknowledging my gratitude Soz 
the pains and assidui^ he has bestowed upon this important 
cause. Having said thus much, 1 must now entoeat, and 
indeed desire, that you will not think of having it printed, 
but immediately proceed in the business, at least as soon a^ 
the committee wilt allow you. Loss of time b all we have to 
fear ; so convinced am I of this, and of the necessity of im- 
piediately proceeding, that I wish you to impress our counsel 
with this idea in preference to eyeiy other. Agun, my deai; 
£&r, I must repeat, that I will not have the case piinted. 

I am yours very sincerely, 
110.14,. Albetnarle Street. HENRY FITZGERALD. 

1 have no doubt but that the cose will be considered <^ 
great iraportasce, and of great wsistance to the. counsel. 

We shall conclude our extracts trmn the correspondence 
of Mr. Hargrave and his eminent friends, with the fidlowing 
epistle to the late Mr. Grattan, of whose principles and 
talents Mr. H. was throi^ life an ardent admirer. 

Copy of. a Letter from Francis Hargrave, Esq., to the Bight 
Honourable Henry Grattan, at Lhtblin. 

New BomeU Court, near Uncdn's Inn. 
Sir, London, Dec. 3, 1811. 

Formerly I bad the honour of being introduced to you by 
my dear fiiend, the late Mr. Hugh Macanlay Boyd. But 
K 4 
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when his adTenities forced him into the situation- of aseietaDt- 
secretary to Lord Macartney at Madras, it tookfrom me all 
opportmitly of cultivatiiig what he knew to be invaluaUe. 
Thus, for many, many years, I have been in a manner ex- 
cluded irom access to you, except as I resort to the principes 
of the great patriots and orators who animated and adorned 
Rome in the last stage of her republick, and perished in 
the noble effi>rt. to prevent its bang absorbed in an imperial 
tyranny. In this my mind chi^y ptnnts at Cicero, for the 
snblimi^ of his eloquence in the senate and forum, and for 
his philosf^hical energies every where. But the parallel 
I look to would be very incomjdete, if Cicero's accomplished, 
though comparativety young associate in the same canse^ the 
Marcus Brutus of the same eventful Ume, was not bron^t 
into view. At length, under a sense of &st hastening to the 
close of a long and inauspicious life, I determined upon an 
attempt to be recognized as one of the numberless admirers 
of a character irrevocably devoted by a pure combinatifm of 
eloquence, philosophy, and patriotism, exerted to preserve 
bur state both against the general aggregate of its perils from 
all points of the compass, and against the more immedtatdy 
impending danger from not fulfilling what has been in effect 
pledged to be granted to the Catholics in Ireland ; and what, 
m r^^*ence to both islands, your splendor of reasomng hath 
repeatedly evinced to be essential to our character and 
honour, to our political strength, nay, even to our p<ditical 
salvation. For that purpose, I entreat your acceptance of 
the accompanying volume, which, exclusively of the hite Sir 
William Jemingbam's prefixed petition to the Crown, is an 
argumentative opinion by me, involving a consideration of 
the case of Viscount Stafford's attainder of treason, for bong 
concerned in the allied popish plot in the reign of King 
Charles the Second, and so including a review, as well of 
that base imposition upon public credulity, as of the trans- 
action of the legal murder of that most injured Catholio lord. 
The argumentative (pinion was composed by me above ten 
years ago. It vas printed with my consent, and under my 
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inspection ; but it was intended for private nae, so cmly abont 
seven^ copies were worked <^ The jAot part of tbe volume 
must chiefly excose me for ofiering it as a present to you. 
Indeed that part is made me of the articles in the second of 
my recently published two volumes of Jurisconsult Exercita- 
tioDS, and is accompanied with snne annotations wb^ch 
rdate to Mr. Fox's most exemplary candour on the same 
sulked, in the Introduction to his History of the Reign of 
James the Second ; and indudes the extract from a com- 
munication I was honoured with by that most eminent 
statesman and orator. But in die volume, <^ which I now 
ask your acceptance, you have the whole of my consider^ 
ation of the New Stafford Banuiy case, as it passed fr<un me 
origin^y. 

Sir, I have the honour to be, with the sincerest req>ect. 
Your most obedient, 

And most humble servant, 

FRANCIS HARGRAVE. 
The Right Hon. Hemy GraUath &c 

In tbe year, September 17, 1806, Mr. Hargrave was or- 
dered to attend, as Recorder of Liverpool, uptm his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales ; and at the Earl of Derby's he 
presented the ft^owing address : — 

** Sir, — In this noble, antwnt, and venerable manuon of 
tbe Stanl^s, Lords of Derby, in the very maneitm occu- 
pied by the &tlKHis first earl, father-in-law of King Henry the 
Seventh, husband of a sister of King Edward tlie Fourth, 
first cousin to the great Neville, Earl of Warwick and Salis- 
bury, I have the honour to present to your Royal Highness 
4n address from the Mayor, Aldermen, Bailifit^ and Common 
Council of the Borough and Corporation of Liverpool, in- 
cluding myself. I most heartily rejoice that it is intrusted to 
me to perform tbe grati^ing duty. It is sufficient to com- 
pensate for n multitude of adverse contingencies. It affords 
to me an importunity of dedanng to your RoyHl H^neiis 
personally what I have long ardently wished to ufier to you. 
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It enables me to express that I agpire to be ranked amongst 
those, the most zealous, the most devotedly, aad the most 
unalterably attached to your royal person. 

" Permit me,' Sir, before the royal prince your brother*, 
the noble persons and diatingnished gentry by whom I aes 
your R(r)nl Highness surrounded, scdemnly to avow that I 
look to your honour, your interests, md your happiness, as 
necessarily involruig those of whole kingdoms. 

" Whatever shall advance your Ro^ Highness's elevation 
of character must augment our natjon's glory and felicities. 
Whatever shall wound yonr Royal Highness most propor- 
tionably visit all of us. I am persuaded, that wbat I now 
oRer from myself individually is far short of the sense of 
millions of your royal august fiither's faithful subjects; and 
that eadi of those with whom the address I am now pre- 
senting orif^nated, \nll be proud to accompany it with a like 
. homage to your Royal Highness. 

** I should wish to ^arge on the inseparableness of your 
Royal Hi^ness's prosperity and that of the empire. But 
the grandeur and extreme delicacy of the sul^ect is far beyond 
the reach of my leeble expression. 

*■ I should at any tjme be unequal to such a high topic. 
But at this moment I am rendered more espedaUif so by severe 
agitation from a recent sad eventf ; national, in the full sense, 
and too afflictive to be more than barely adverted to upon 
the present occasion. I am, besides, constrained by the fear 
of trespassing on your Rcyal Highness's indulgent conde- 
scension and pre-eminfflitly refined manner." 

The next day Mr. Hargrave received an invitatitm &om 
Lord Derby, to meet his Royal Highness at dinner; and' 
in the moniing Lord Stanley called upon him fer a cc^y 
of the address. 

Ui^il 1813, Mr. Hargrave continued to practice in his 
profession as'a barrister. In the early part of that year, from 

* Duke of Clarence. f Tbe abere lUuiiflD waa to the dsitti of Mr. Fox. 
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s too iDtatse a}^icktion to a work in which be was cngi^ed, 
and which, conndering his years and nrioiis distrncting- 
arocationB, it was oext to imposaible he conld Rccotii[4ish 
the completifm of by tbe tiine |»oposed, be ms afflicted 
with occasional atien^iotu of Blind, wludi, although they 
were at that time neither frequent nor violcut, wvie never^ 
theless exceedingly distreBaog to his fimUy. A consult- 
ation o£ physicians was immediately held, ova* wtuch 
Sir Hairy HsUbrd presided ; when it was recommended a* 
absolutely iodispesisabley that Mr. Hai^rave should, as s 
first step, inune^atdy retire Jrom his profession. Tfaeae 
snggeetioDs were strictly attended to, and, owing to the shitl 
and iinitTnitting attention of his medical adfisers, Mr. Har- 
grave's family had the happiness of seeing him mice more 
restored to the full possesaon of his nental JBcnlties, and 
the state of Us bodily health materially improved. After a 
!^rt period of ccovalcscence, symptoms of reliq)se were 
occasionally Ti^le ; in no inMance, however, did bis diswder 
assume an ifipearanoe soffidoitly alarming to require any 
assistaiiee or constraint beyond that of his own &mity. It 
was on the oomm«aeenient e( his illness that hia estimable 
and erer-to-be-lanicnted firiend, Mr. Whitbread, stepped 
forward, and lent his asustance to avert the aggravated cala- 
mities which we're inevtbible, from his having no means of 
support, independent of his own inde&tigaUe professional 
exertions. About this time it was decide^ in coDsequ^ice (^ 
wi afqieal to the House ol Ccmimons, that the extensive and 
valuaUe library of Mr. Hargrave should be purchased by 
Government for the British Museum. The sum of SOOOl. 
was accordingly voted as its ^ue, and tliis som provided an 
independence which entirely obviated the necesHty of any 
further profesugnal exertions^ From this period, until his 
death, he rended with his lady at Chelsea, where every at- 
trition which his unfortunate situaticm could require wm of 
course horded to him. His mind was generally tranquil, 
and witli the aid of bodc^ newspapers, and a few select 
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friends, be wore away dte lest few years of his life in a state 
of comparative hcqipiiiess. His relapses were infrequent, and 
attended rather with dqiressiou of spirits tlian any dedded 
^inptoms of insanity. In'these moments the loss of his library 
spears to have aflected him forcibly, unconscious, probebfy, 
oh such occasions, of the benefits winch their relinqtiislmient 
had procured for him. In Use latter part of IS30, Mr. Har- 
grave was afflicted with a small tumour . in one of bis l^s, 
which, notwithstanding the skill aud attention of his medical 
attendant, Mr. Keate, subse(]uaitly terminated ia a mortifi- 
cation. He died od the 16th of August 18S1, aged ta^Oy 
years, having . been a short time previous to. his decease re- 
stored to the full ptesessioQ. of his mental Acuities. His 
remains were deposited in the chapel of Lioccila's-Inn, of 
which place he bad been manyyears a bendier. 

Considering the eminence of Mr. Hargrave's professional 
attunments, and the aniversally-acknowledged value of mimy 
o( the productions of his pen on matters connected with his 
purauits, it is sufficiently remarkable that his death should 
have been passed over with so little notice in the newq)s{>ers 
and periodicids of the day. It is not easy to accomit for. this. 
Mr. Hargrave was, to be sure, a man so entirely averse to 
every, tiling in the shape of puff or display, and so exti^ranely 
diffident in advancing those claims to public consideration to 
which he was so indisput^ly entitled, that many persoos un- 
<»nnected with the profession of the law were ignorant oftbe 
extent of his qualifications. They had heard of him as the 
eloquent advocate for the abolition of slavery, but were, in a 
great d^ee, unacquainted with the variety of erudite books 
on legal sut^ects of which be was the author. His retired 
habits, hb arduous attention to the duties of his profession, 
and his devotion, during his intervals of lebure, to literary 
pursuits, -precluded the possibility of his showing himself as 
often in society as would have been agreeable to his friends, 
among whom he numbered the most illustrious perscms of the 
party to which he bdonged. Mr. Fox, I^rd Notlii, Lord ~ 
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MoUaiiil, and Mr. Whitbread, were frarmly attaclied to 
Mr. Hai^i^Te^ and never neglected any of^rtunity that pre- 
sented itself of serving him. As soon as Mr. Fox came into 
power, Mr. Hargrave received a silk gown ; and had that emi- 
nent statesman remained in the administration, there is little 
doubt but that be wpuld have msde him amends for the various 
dis^ipointments to which he had been suljected. The summit 
of Mr. Hai^ntve's amlntion was, we have understood, a ffiastd*- 
ship in Chancery ; but his views on this head were entirdy 
frustrated. In manners Mr.H. was mild, gentlemanlike^ 
and conciliating ; and the &ct to whidi-we have already had 
occasion to recur of his supporting, amid many difiicidties 
and perplexities. of his own, several of bis relations through- 
out along series of years, indeed until they ceased to need 
bis assistance sufficiently denotes the kindness and liberalitjr 
of his disposition; whilst the liberal testim<mies of respect we 
have taken occasion to introduce iu this imperfect sketch, will 
abnndantl; explun the estimation in which he was held by 
hb ilUistrioiis contemporaries. So much was he respected at 
Liverpool, that he was continued in the lecordership of that 
town up to the day of his death, althou^ pow«ful interest 
was made by those whose interests it most nearly concerned 
to bring about his removal. During bis latter years he filled 
this ofiice by deputy. It only now remains to enumerate 
Mr. Haigrave's numerous and valuable works. 

I. The Case of James Somerset, a n^ro, lately determined 
by the Court of King's Bench, wherein it is attempted to 
demonstrate the unlawfulness of Slavery in England. I^ondon. 
1772. Svo. 3d edit. 1783. 4to. . 

II. Arguments in defence of Literary Property. Ltmden. 
177*. 8vo. 

III. A complete Collection of State Trials, and Proceed- 
ings for. High Crimes and Misdemeanours, .^th edit. To 
which is prefixed a new Preface. London. 1781. SoA. 

IV. Collection of Tracts relive to the Law of Gng^and, 
from Maniiscripts never before published} <»>r*^ining, be- 
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sides the foUoving by the E*Iitor and anonymous authors, 
some by Lord Chief Justice Hale^ Mr. George Norburie* 
Justice Blackstooe, q. v. ; One Treatise tA Mfusters of Ae 
Cfanuncerie; Tiro Piec^ touching Suits in Chancery by 
•Sdbpoetm ; A Disconne agunst the Joiisdictioa of the King's 
Bench by Process of Latitat; Ccnceming the Efibcts of Sen- 
teoces of the Courts Ecdesiasttcal in cases of Marriage when 
pleaded or ofiered in Evidence in the Courts T^tqwrsl, by 
tke Editor; An Argument t^ the Editor on the Appeal from 
Chanceiy in the Case of Messrs. Widcer and Sir TlMMBas 
and Lady Bouf^too, against John Mitford, Esq^ delivered 
at the Bar <^ the House of Lords ; and ObservatioDS con- 
ceraiag the Rule in Shelley's Case, viz. that Hors oS the 
Body, or other inheritable Words, after an Eatate of-Iifet 
ihsll (qierate as Word* of limitittioD, and of purchase ; 
duefly widi a view to the applicalioa of that Rule to last 
Wills; by the Editor. Togedier with a Pre&ce oootaiping 
a geooal account of the above-inentiGned tracts, and ob- 
servations on (he sul^ect matter of them. Ixmdon, 1787< 4tt^ 

5. Brief Deductions relative to the Aid aod Sapply of the 
Executive Power in cases of lo&Dcy, Ddirinm, or other 
Incapacities of the King. 1788. 4to. 

6. Notes on Lord Cok^s first Institutes, or C(»nmentary 
on Littleton. London, 1794. 8vo. 

7. The Jurisdiction of the Lords' House of Pariiament 
conndered, by Lord Chief Justice Hale ; with a Preface, in- 
duding a Narrative of the same Jurisdiction, from the Acces- 
sion <^ James L 1796. 4to. 

8. Juridical Arguments and Collections. London, 1797-9. 
S vols. 4to. 

9. Three Arguments in the Two Causes in Chancery, on 
the last Will of Peter Thelusstm, Esq., with Mr. Morgan's 
CalcuhdioD cS the Accumulation under the Trusts of the Will. 
Loadaa, 1799. . 4to. 

10. Opinion in the Case of the Duke of Athol, in respect 
to the Isle of Man. 4t6. Printed £»■ private- use. 
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11. Address to the Grand Jury at the Liverpool Sessions. 
1803. Svo. 

12. Jurisconsult Exercitationes, vols. 1. and 2. 1811. 
4to. 

13. Institutes of the Laws of En^and. By Sir Edward 
Coke. Revised and corrected, with Notes, &c. By Francis 
Hargrave and Charles Butler, Esquires. 1818. 3 vols. 8to. 
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Sir JOHN BORLASE WARREN, Baronet, 

AN ADHtRAL OF THE WHITE, A PRIVY COUNSELLOR, A GROOM 
OF THE BEDCHAHBSB TO HIS ROYAL HIOHNE83 THE DUKE 
OF CLARENCE, A VICE-PRESIDENT OP THE NAVAL CHA- 
RITABLE SOCIETY, a.C.B., K.C., P.S.A., AND D.C.L. 

1 HIS ofRcer was a descendant from an andent Bunily, whose 
estates were situated in Buckinghamshire and Nottingham- 
shire. He derived the name of Borlase from his great-grand- 
mother, who was the heiress and daughter' of Sir John 
Borlase f, Bart, of Bockmore, Bucks, Lieutenant-colonel of 
the bmous Lord Vere's regiment, that served in the Palatinate 
to protect the Elector King of Bohemia ; afterwards placed 
under the Prince of Orange in the low countries, during the 
wars in Holland and Flanders. 

The male line of this family became extinct at the deatli of 
Sir John Borlase, August 8. 1668, who, in consequence of 
attaching himself to the royal cause, had not only been voted 
a dnlinquentby the republicans, but prosecuted and secured : 
tlie composition paid by him, amounting to 3400/., was 
chiefly appropriated to the support of the garrison of Abing- 
don. On bis demise, his manors and estates devolved to an 
only daughter, Anne, married to Arthur Warren, of Stapl^rd, 
county of Kottinghamshire, by whom he had issue Borlase 
Warren, grand&ther of the subject of this memoir. 

The name of Warren is of Norman derivation. Sir Jolm 

* Anotiier dongbter of this fkmilf nurried Ridiard Grennlle, fliq., of 
Wooton, in the ume county; gnDdhtber to the present Duke of BuckioghaBi. 

t His ion 1TH afUrw*rdi Ueuteiiant-gean«l of the ordneiKB, aod Oorenwr 
•f IreUod. 

L.Liiiiz.d ..Google 
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was related to the iamily in Cheshire, and descended &om the 
ancient Earls of Warenne, belonging to the Plantagenet 
fiunily. He reccflved bis education under the Rev. Mr. 
Prina^H, at Bicester, in Oxfordshire, whence he was removed 
to Winchester. Ai it was the intention of Sir John's rdations 
that he should be sent to one of the univerudes, a private 
tntor was afterwards appointed; but so strong an inclinaticm 
for the navy pervaded his yonthAil mind,that, notwithstandiiig 
many urgmt persuasions to the contrary, Sir John at length 
onbarked on board the Aldemey stoop of war, then coni> 
manded by Captun James OHara, stationed between 
Yarmouth and Shetland to protect the fisheries. 

Our young maiiner, who had thus displayed such an early 
inclination for a profession he afterwards so much adorned, 
continued in the Aldemey slo<^ and the Marlborough, to 
which he was subsequently fq>pointed, between three and 
four years, under the immediate patronage of Lord Howe ; 
and then, at the request of his irieads, went to Emanuel 
Collie, Cambridge. He pursued the academical studies 
under his tutor Dr. Farmer, and having taken the degree of 
Master of Arts, left the university on a tour throu^ some of 
the most interesting parts of the continent. 

On his return from the continent, our officer kept a pleasure 
yacfat, and purchased Lundy Island, partly by way of a place 
of refreshment for his crew, and partly on account of the 
harbour, where he could occasionally lay up his vessel. Lundy 
Island is situated about four leagues N. W. of Clovelly, in 
the Severn Sea, contains about two thousand acres, surrounded 
by high and inaccessible rocks. Here are not more than four 
hundred acres in cultivation : the residue being rabbit-warren, 
and pasture for cattle. From Sir John Warren it passed into 
the hands of Mr. Cleveland, who sold it to gavataoGA. The 
rent of the whole estate has not been estimated higher than 
70/. per annum. 

At the commencement c^ the American war, Sir John 
Borlase Warren, who had previously been elected a Membtf 
of Parliament for the borough of Marlow, still ^oiring irith 
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||be same zeal &r the Briti^ naryj immediatdy retnrqed to 
its pn^ssional duties ; and, during the year 1777, anbariud 
in the Venus frigate, conuoanded by C^taip WiUiaois.* 
This ship being Etooo ordered lo join hb old ptfron, Jjni 
Howe> OQ the American staUoo, Sir John was next placed by 
iuta ia the ApoUo frigtte, under that brave and excellent 
sfflcer Captain Fownallf, and continued with him wtfil the 
vsual p^iod of service was complete ; bong then ^pnuted 
fburdi lieutenant of the Nonaucb, of 64 guns, bearing the 
broad pendaiU of Commodore^ Walter Griffith %> Sir Jobs _ 
vas presettt at tike encounter between Lord Howe and M. 
d'Estaing. 

Upon his return to Ejigland, Lieutenant Wwren, during 
the year 1779) was appointed first of the Victory, with Sir 
Charles Hardy'sj flag on board; who, on the resignation of 
Admiral Keppel, becwne Commander-in-chief of the grand 
fleet.!) ^^ ^^ 1^^ Jiilyi ^ llic sADi^ 7^r, our officer was 
ttdyanced to the rank of Commander in the Helena sk>op of 
war, from which vessel he was posted into the Ariadne, of 
80 guns, April 25. 176S. 

The first engageiuent in wbidi Sir Jolm Borlase Wanen 
was present, after attaining his post rank, was with a French 
frigate, L'Aif^e, of 44 guns, and ibuz^hundied men, tl^ 
filtad out as a privateer from Dunki^ The enemy having 
kotoe down, an action commence^ which contmued for filly 
minutes ; whan L'A^^ who ha^ lost many of her crew» 

* Now Admiral ^. P. Wiyimiiu Frteman. Tor ■ mttamx <rf this Tentnbls 
•SBcer ; who ii aow the unioi Admiral of the Red squftdroR, see the 1 st Yoluine 
•r MonAoB's JtfynJ JVowW Biagrap^. BtBxrt hu csdiariitficn m board tte 
Tfi^Vti ^f Jt^f Wuien perfoimed a siiigidar and lenuuitic adioa, that be- 
tokened a munificence truly princely, for he repaired to the Fleet and KiDg's 
Bench pristm, and aelualljr reteued oil the offlcerg of the naiy dekined at botb* " 
Mt of tui ovn pune. . ' 

f C^itain PovDill lost his U& in ui actim with a French, letter of marque, 
off Oitend. Sec Memoir of Tiscowit Eimouih in the above work. 

]: Of an ancient Wdch ftiwljr. He was killed by the last broadiide, wUbi 
coomandinf the Cottquaror, dicing a most gallant action wiOi Ihrtf Smu^ 
ibipa in Port Royal Bay, Dec. 18. 17TS. 

t IXed May 19. 1780. 

I 'Vl«gi«t K^iLdM Ost, 3. int. ■ . 
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hauled her wind iitHa the Ariadne, and by superior sailing 
reached St. Maloes in safety. Oq>tain Warren was after- 
wards appc»nted to the Wincfaebea fHgate, and em^rioyed 
off the Texel, wh«re he took diree prinrteors. ' 

On the cesBtrtiiMi of hostilities in 1783, Sir John retnnied- 
to his own domestic circle: having married the youngest 
daughter of Oeneral Sir John Clavering, K. B., by Lady 
Diana West, daughter of Eari Deknrane. During die 
|)eflce, the active mind of Sir John Warr») eagerly seised 
the first opportuni^ that ofiered to renew the duties of his 
profession : he was accordingly twice at sea ; first as a vt^im- 
teer, witii the Hon. G. C. Berkeley*, June 1787, in a 
squadron of evolution ; and ailerwards in the Valiant^ with 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, to whom be bad 
previously been appointed a groom of the bedchamber. 

In 1791, Sir John B. Warren published, though without 
his name, a very usefiil book, entitled " A View of the Naval 
Force of Great Britain; in whit^ its present state, growth and 
conversion of timber, constructions of ships, dodcs, and 
harbours ; regulations of officers and men in each depart- 
ment; are considered and compared with other European 
powers : to which are added, observations and hints for die 
inprovemeot of the nav^ service." He also took an active 
jiart in the formation of the Society for improving Naval 
Architecture. 

When the war with revolutionary Prance commmced, 'in 
d>eyear I79S, Sir J<^n commissioned the Flora a 36-gun 
frigate, and received the flag of Rear^Admiral M'Bride, 
who had been nominated to the comBUind of a light squadron' 
destined to co-operate with the French royalists. He was 
afterwards sent as Commodore, with the Arc^nsa, Concoi^e, 
Nymphe, and Metampus frigates, to lock oat for a French 
squadron that had committed great depredations in the 

■ The Hon. Sir George CnnGeld Berkeley, G.C.B., Lord High Admiral of 
PoTtugsl, brother-in-law to the Duke of Kcbmond and Evl Bathunt, died 
Feb. 28. 1818. Ueniunirfhuwiu-in4nr, ConunodoreSirTlianiasM. Hardj, 
and Cqitain Seymour, will appear in On aecoDd part of .ManbaU'ii Ri^fal Nanl 
Biograpfair about (o ba ptdiliihed. 

■■ ' , . ._ , Joogk- 
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Cliumel. Hsving steered for the Sevoi Islands, on the coast 
of Brittany, Sir John, on the 23d April, 1?94, before day- 
break, discerned the enemy stantUng out from Cancale Ba} 
to cruise, in expectation of intercepdng the trade from Cork,, 
convqyed by « tmall ship of war, commanded I^ Ct^rtwu 
(afterwards Vice- Admiral) SirWm.Essington.* llierepubli- 
can cAcw* received the most correct information from Paris <i 
the sailing of the above ships ; which it spears was conveyed 
to Fraope by th^ varioas emissaries then in Xfondm. The 
acfion that ensued lasted neariy three hours, and j{loriously 
terminated in adding to the British navy, La Pomone, one of 
the finest frigates ever built in France^ mounting H goto, 
Si^fMMuiderB, with a complejoeut c^ four hundred men; 
L'Eogageant^ 3$ guns, threp hundred men ; and Le Babet, 82 
guns, two hundred mei?. Another frigate. La B«solue, of S6 
guns, escf^>ed, by oQtgailing the Melampus a|id Nympbe, wh9 
chased her intp Morlaix. The French Commodore^ Monsieur 
Pesgarceaux, had been an officer in the o]d marine of his 
oounti^ : he was killed by the second broadside from the 
Flora, who led, seconded by the Are^usa, and was gallandy. 
suiqwrted by the other British ships. His late Majesty,: Hx»> 
after this afi^r, which gave a severe blow to the pride and 
confidence of the enemy, was pleased to create Sir John. 
Warren one pf the Knigfats of the most honorable Military 
Order of the Bath. 

During the contbuauce of the war, Sir John had the good 
fortune to be continu^y employed ; and in a manner the 
best calculated to affi>rd satisfaction to an active spirit : neither 
want of health, nor any untoward combination of events, ever 
<fierated to retard that zeal, which, in common with the other 
brave tboa^ often nnheerd-K)f officers in his profossion, so. 
powerfiilly actua^d his mipd. 

The flora, soon . after the preceding event, with the 
Arediusa and Afdampns, were detached from Admiral 
M'Sride*! iquadroii on a separate s^^ice; and cruised off 

* SirWm. Biciagton ditdJnlr 13. IS16, iged e^fMn. 
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the western coasts of Britanny and La Veodfee. They at one 
time were obliged to steer through a part of the great omvoy 
bound from America to France taden with provisions and 
com ; and this at a period <^ the enemy's principal distress : 
the three British frigates were pursued by an equal number of 
line-of'battle ships and several fiigates, fin- many hoars; and 
altboDgb Sir John passed within hail of the rear of the 
enemy's convoy, he escaped at length from a force so superior. 
The Melampus being afterwards ordered on other service 
the Flora and Arethusa, joined by the Oalatea, IKam<Hid| 
Artois, and Anson, were ccHitinually stationed in the Bay of 
Biscay. 

In the month of June 1795) our officers received orders to 
hoist a broad pendant in La Fomone, as Commodore of an 
expedition that had been planned agwnst the French coast. 
Fifty sail of transports, having on board nearly three thousand 
emigrant troops, were attached to the squadron, which con- 
sisted of two 74 gun ships, one 6*, six frigates, and several 
smaller vessels. The whole force sailed from Yarmouth Roads, 
Isle of Wight, and joined the Western squadron off Ushant, 
under that gallant veteran Lord Bridport *, with vrhaa tlwy 
continued until they made the Fenmarks; when the fleet 
hauled to the northward, and the armament under Sir John 
pursued its course (or Bell^le. The ensubig evening, the 
Galatea frigate having been sent into Quiberon Bay, was 
cbased by the Prendi fleet, under Admiral Villaret Joyeuse, 
who soon afterwards hove m sight. Commodore Warren 
immediatdy threw out the signal for the whole conft^ to 
wear, and for the meD-<^-war to &rm in the rear. 

A chasse-maree that had accompanied the Galatea, having 
been ordered to look out for the fleet under Lord Bridpott, 
had been successful in joining ; and thus commaniCated the 



• ViMMant BlUpert, K.B., AdmM of Oi Bad, mca-Adminl ct OtM 
Brit^ ■DdOanmlof A«,Ra]ilHwiD«, aM H^ Sd, 1814. HblorWp 
«H twka BunM, but bA no Imua. Hm Hod. 8miul Whariv Hoo^ 
Mcood too at Hamy Lad Hood, of CatUtBiDgtMi, ■ 

L 8 
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impmimt intoUigence to the Comnuinder-ui'chid': t&e 
'tlioiiilereT 7i, and a lugger, bad also been detached by Sir 
J(An B. Warren, for the same purpose, and toacquaint the 
Admiral of the tituation of the convoy. 

Early on itie following morning, Lord Bridport, with hia 
usual zeal, was discerned under a preas <^ s&il. Sir John 
Warren detached, according to orders, the remuning line- 
of-battle ships from his squadron to join fab Lordship ; tiiey, 
however, could not come np until the action off L'Orieot, 
June 2S. 1795, had terminated with such an addition of glory 
to the British anns." 

Commodore Warren continued his coarse to Quiber<m 
Bay ; and, notwithstanding the thick weather which came on, 
anchored between its ^trance and Belleisle. On the 21st 
June the convoy stood up the bay, when several Royalist 
Chiefs came on board ; and in the evening preparations were 
made to effect a landing, which took place soon after da^ 
break the next morning, at the village of Sunt Goies ; where 
the whole emigrant force was landed, without the loss of a 
single man. Two hundred Republican troops, who made an 
i^pearance of opposing the disembarkation, were driven back 
with loss ; in their retreat, they fell iu with a column of sevai 
hundred Chouans, under the command of the Chevalier 
Tintiniac, by whom they were roughly treated. The naval 
force, under Sir John B. Warren, for the space of a fortnight, 
was employed in luiding arms and ammunition for sixteen 
thousand Royalists, who had joined the army, and who were 
sent in different divisions up the country. Both the En^ish 
and the emigrants were received by the inhabitants with every 
mark of kindness and regard. — A small expedition also took 
place up the river Vannes, under Captain, now Sir Albemarle^ 
Bertie^ with four gun-boats ; which succeeded in destroying 
a sloop of war, and a cutter : some merchant-vessels were 
also captured. 

* -For pailioulan of thii brillUnt erent, vide Memoir el Sir William Dooett, 
in Mtr^iil'i Royal Naval Bit^r^j. 
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The Generals du Puysaye" Kod d'Hervilly, at length.- 
projected an attack on the peninsula of Quitieorn ; a very 
strong and singular position. It runs southward from a point 
of the main land, between Port Louis and Morbihan; and 
is about diree leagues from the east end of Belleisle. Sir 
John B, Wafren, in consequence of this, determination, dis- 
embarked two thousand royalists, and five hundred emigrant 
. troops, under the Comte du Puysaye; to which three hundred 
British marines were added, widi whom the Commodore 
himself landed. The whole force then moved towards the 
fort; which being invested on the other side by Comte 
d'Hervilly, with two thousand emi|(rants, and five thousand 
or six thonsand royalists, newly Mtmed and clothed^ the 
garriscHi surrendered prisoners of war, to the amoonl of six 
hundred men, who were sent to En^^and. 

Stores, ammunition, and provisions, were landed ^^thout 
delay, in consequence <^ the very earnest requests fiom the 
generals : the force of the Royalists, sSter penetrating to 
Vannes, Auray, Fentivi, and widiin a few miles of L'Orient, 
became contracted, on the approach of General Hoch^ who 
was collecting two columns, of SOOO or 9000 men each, 
from Nantz and La V&idie, together with the seanrtn and 
marines of the fleet, that had beat so gallantly defeated and 
followed into the very mouth of the harbour of L'Orient by 
the heroic Bridport. In this position the force of the Royalists 
continued until the 16th July; when another plan.of attack, 
previously concerted between the generals,, took place. The 
garrison, consisting of 3000 emigrants under D'Hervilly, . 
and a body of Chouans, marched out, and attempted to gain 

* Hie Comte du Pajaaje taa a raan irhoK prindplei ware equivocal, having 
acted u AdjutaDt^^eral to WimpSen, when that officer afikctedte matainlhe 
cause of the GiiaudiBta againtt the National CoDvenlioD. Mor did it appear tliat 
the militar; talents, of this leader were calculated to promote succeis; for rhe ' , 
■ecms to have cqofined hii AuKtions entirely to the dirtribution cf tl<Sliea at)d , 
anus, and the circulation of ■ well written nuniAato, in which lie stated himself , 
Lieutenant-general of the King's anniei, and CoraBiandw-iiMJiief of ' flte ' 
CadKdic and Bajai Arm; of BrftMnj. 

1 * 
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the right flank of Hoche's araij, which was posted on the 
heights of St. Barbe. 

Commodore Warren landed a second body of Cbouans* 
under M.Vauban, on the left flank of the eaetny, supported 
by SOO marines ; but the main object not succeeding, and . 
the attack having commenced by the troops under lyHerviUy. 
and du Puysaye, the marines and Chouans were re-embarked, 
and drawn up in the trenches at Fort Pendiievre. Sir John 
then observing that the enemy was in pursuit of the emigrant 
troops, who appeared broken and retreating, brought five 
launches, each carrying an 18, or 34 pounder, witbdn a small 
distance of the beach. The fire irom the launches greatly 
distressed the flank of the enemy's column ; and thus check- 
ing their career, gave time for the emigrants to rally, and 
make good their retreat into the fort. 

From the un&vourable issue of this attack, and the Comte 
d'Herviily^being wounded, desertion became frequent, and 
prevailed in an alarming d^;ree among the troops. General 
Hoche had also obt^ed, through means of the deserters, or 
inhabitants, who favonred him, intelligence respecting the 
garrison : in consequence of which, the place, although of 
great strength, was surprised and taken by treachery, after 
being a month in our possession : one part of the garrison 
actually joined the enemy, end fired on the other. At two 
o*cl6dc in the morning, the sound of guns, and flashes of 
musketry, informed the squadron that an attack had com- 
menced on the fort ; but as it blew a gale of wind at N. W. 
directly off shore, with rain and dark weather, it was im- 
possible to approach the coast, though only at three miles' 
distance. When the day at length broke, the signal was 
made for the men-of-war to slip thur cables, and work up 
to the S. E. point of the peninsula ; but in th«r pn^ress 
thither, an aid-de^^mp informed the commodore that the 
fort had been taken ; and that the emigrant general wished 
the troops to be re-embarked. To effect this, the frigates 
were immediately brought as near the shore, ai the depth of 
water would admit; a sloop of war, and a gun-boat, being 
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■tationed close to the beach ; under (he directical of C^>taui 
Keats*, with the joint exertions of the officers and mai of 
the squadron, 1100 trot^M, and 2400 royalist inhabitants, 
were brought off by the boats of the squadron, under cover 
i^ a spirited fire from the ships. The ranainder of the enu- 
grant force, with their galUut commander Sombreuil, after 
covering the retreat, althou^ earnestly st^cited to embark, 
and even favoured to do so by Hoch^ threw themselves into 
a fort, and were instantly surrounded by the revolutioniitt. 
It seemed to be the general wish that the brave Sombreuil 
might be saved : tenos were accordingly t^red, whidi al- 
lowed himself &nd his gallant followers to embark, on the 
fire ceasing from the British shipping. Obtain Keats b^g 
di^iatched in a few hours afterwards with a flag of truce, to 
claim tJie emigrant officers, and troops, who bad thus capitu- 
lated, on the faith of republicans, the whole was pereoiptorily 
denied : Hoche had left the place with Jallien and Blad from 
the Conyendon, for Auray and L'Orient. The universally 
lamented i^mbreuil suffered by the orders of the miscreant 
le M(une ; ' notwithstanding his own grenadiers affirmed to 
the last, that tfae terms claimed had been agreed to. The 
whole was, however, disavowed by le Moine ; and owing to 
this notorious breach of national honour, many officers and 
men were destroyed. 

Tlius terminated an expedition, which at first promised to 
strengthen the cause of the Koyalists, and to arrest the career 
of the general eiiemy. Every thing that valour or per8ever> 
ance could elKct, was attempted both by the British squadron 
and the emigrant force. The event, however, was melancholy 
and unsuccessful ; and consequently every exertion was made^ 
both by the great vulgar, and the small, to cast an obloquy 
on the whole transaction ; and to draw such inferences from 
it, as not only reflect disgrace on the original projectors, but 
even tend tp tarnish the approved hnmani^ and int^^fi^ <^ 
the British character. 

* lie pment varthj governor of Oreenwicfa Hospital- 
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Fnm thtB period Sir John B. Wftrren was employed as 
eomoiodore ia continual and snccessful cruises off tbe coast 
of France. For the protection the trade and commerce at 
Great Britain received Irom his exertions, the committee of 
merchant seamen for the encouragemetit of the capture of 
the enemy's privateer& presented him with a sword of the 
value (^ one hmidred guineas,* 

A spirit of disafiectioD had existed in Ireland, from the 
oommencement of the French revolution, which the various 
ruling parties in France had alwa^ fomented, in the hope of 
at least distracting the attention of Great Britain, or of alien- 
sting Irdand from her domi&ion. In the year 1796, m 
active oesrespcmdence took place between the lea^ffs of die 
Irish maleconteuts and the French Directory, in consequeiice 
of which, a fleet, with 20,000 troops on board, under General 
Hoche was sent to Ireland in the month of December. Oa 
his arrival in Bantry Bay, however, he found the pet^le 
unprepared for an extensive insurrection, and he returned to 
France. "When the aflairs of the Irish were in a more finv 
ward state, they sent en emissary to the Director}-, from whom 
th^ received fresh promises of assistance ; and the equipment 
ID the Texel, in 1797, seems to have been undertaken with 
this view. - The victory of Admiral Duncan, off Camperdown, 
frustrated this purpose, and for a long time afterwards the 
French government was obliged to confine itself to unavail- 
ing promises to the Irish insurgents. The latter, at length, 
losing all patience, broke out into on open rebelHon, which 
had been scarcely suppressed, when, on the 22d August, 1 798, 

* Hie falIoi)iDg ia ■ cwrect ■taUmcnt of tiic Ion *hidi the eaemy nuUlMd 
by Ibe thips under Sir Jobn B- Warren : — 

S3 Neutrals detained, snd put of each cargo condemned. 
87 MdchuAnHa c^ttured. 



35 Slupi and veuels of war c^lured. 
■ 19 ' deitrojed. 

II Englidi veueli recqMured. 
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About 900 French tmops, imder General Hambelt, laoded 
JTom three ftigates at KQlabi, of which they took immediate 
pOBsesnon, when the bishop, a detachment of sea-fendUei, 
and some yeomanry were taken prisoners. They then pro- 
oeeded to Castlebar, being joined on their march by a few of 
Ae comitry people, ' and there they compelled a superior 
force, under General I<ake, to retreat, and to leave behind 
it six pieces of canm>n. From Caetlebar, they proceeded 
eastward into the Heart of the country, till at length they 
crossed the Shannon ; General Lake following with his column 
to iretch their movements. In their way, they distributed 
nOmerous proclamations, invidng the people to rise in their 
fiiTonr ; but Uiey were now as much too late, as their former 
^ipearance at Bantry bad been premature : nothing but the 
expiring embers of sedition now remained. In the mean 
tim^ Lord Comwallts, the viceroy of Ireland, had advanced 
mrti a body of troops, to Granard, whither the enemy were 
directing their mardi ; and on the 8th Sqitember, General 
Lake coming up with their rear at a place called fiallina- 
rouck, a abort action was brought on, which ended in the 
surrender of all the French troops, and the dispersion or 
capture of the rebels who had joined them. 

Another attempt of the enemy to revive a lost cause was 
equally unsuccessful. An armament, consisting of the Hoche, 
of 80 guns, eight frigates, a schooner and a brig, with troops 
and ammunition on board, destined for Ireland, was fallen in 
with <^ the N. W. coast of that island, on the 12th October, 
by a squadron under the orders id* Sir John B. Warren, who 
captured the ship of the line and three of the frigates. A 
chase being made of the remainder, three other frigates were 
taken. The brig withdrew at the commencement of the 
action, and was supposed to carry the celebrated tnutor 
N^iper Tandy. * Hib abortive eflbrt closed the Irish re- 
bellion. 

* ITiMtialil WoUb Tone, widi irbom bad origiiuted the plan of tbe soeie^ of 
Vtiltd ttuhmtn, and tlw idea of an Hibeniian repubb'c, wai eaptund «n tbb 
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' Sr J<riiii, on his return from the cout of Ireland, was 
hbnoaied with the freedom of the dt^ of Ltrndon, and 
received the thanks of both bouses ct parlianiait. He was 
■dvBDced to the rank of rear-admiral, February 14, 1799. 

In 1801, this active and eitterprising office- was sent to 
the M«ditefranean in pursuit of Admiral Gantheanroe, vho, 
bthrwrer, found means to elude bis search, and escape to the 
coast cf ^•gypt' On his return, Kr 3ohn threw sucCottn 
into Porto Ferrajo, and enabled the garrison to make a suo 
cessful sally On the besi^efs. About this period be sustained 
a severe domestic afflktion in the death of bis son, a fine 
young man, who had gone to Egypt as an officer of the 
guards, and was feted to perish in that distant and inhos- 
pitaUe land.* 

Soon after the truce of Amiens, the rear-admiral was 
selected for the anbassy to Russia, and he accordingly re- 
paired with his ftmiily to tbe court of St. Petersburgh, tbus 
affording a rare and even singular instance of a naval officer 
s^>earing in a diplomatic capacity. His negociations were 
attended with some delicate circumstances arising out of the 
treaty of Amiens, and chiefly respecting the stipulations 
relative to the indqwDdeoce of the islands of Malta, Goza, 
asid Comino, tbe inhabitants of which had merited tbe pro- 
tection and friendship of the £n^isli, by the constancy and 
resolution, as well as the good &ith, with which they con- 
duct^ themselves during the late contest. 

After carrying on a paper war by means of notifications, 
memorids, rescripts, and protocols^ Sir John's mission ceased 
on the 5th July, 1805, and from that date a pension was 
awarded him of 2000^. per antium.f 

Of all the ambassadors s«it by Britain to tbe Muscovite 

■ Ad kcdum of tiie lerricei nndcied to die comWj bj Sir Jofaa B. Wsr- 
Icd'i B^adron will be foand in MirdiBll'i Rojril Nanl Blognph;, uoda- A* 
bewl of St llKRna* BjtoD Maitiii, the present comptroller of the BrilUh na*;. 

■f Sir John me niecMded m ■iiilwiiliii bf Onnrilla LeteMn GiTirer ; an- 
badwd M BcTcl on board tbe Amellifat frigate, in November 1S04, and arrired 
in Ltxidon, accompanied bf Ladj Wamn and Count MunMer, on tbe Bflh of 
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court, no one ever possessed the confidence of the sover^gn 
more than Sir John B. Worrea did that of the present Czar, 
Alexander. French manners and Gallic influence were para- 
mount in the Kussion metropolis; and the plain open 
character of a British seaman, was alone aUe, occautmally, to 
counteract the calumnies which the emissaries oS the Frencfa 
circulated in an astonishing manner. To him the Eoqieror 
constandy unbosomed himself, and was in the haUt of 
attending to his advice, when new and unforeseen events 
required that monsrdi to deviate from the wonted policy of 
his ancestors. . 

Oa the Hth January, 1806, our officer, with his flag in 
the London, of 98 guns, sailed from Portsmouth, with a 
squadron of seven sail of the line, two frigates, two brigs, 
and a cutter. He arrived ofi" Madeira on the 1 5th of the 
following month, and continued cruising for some time off 
the Cape de Verd islands. On the morning of the 13th of 
March he descried two sail, which aflerwards proved to be 
the Marengo, a ship of the line, and the Belle Poule frigate, 
returning fivm the East Indies. An action ensued, which 
terminated in their capture. Sir John then put into Porto 
Praya, in the island of St. Jago, to refit; and after encoun- 
tering a dangerous storm, in which the Marengo lost all her 
masts, he arrived safe at Spithead, with his prizes, on the 
14th of May. 

Sir John Borlase Warren was promoted to the rank <^ 
vice-admiral November 9. 1805 ; and became a full admiral 
July 31. 1810. In the autumn of 1813, he was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the fleet sent to the coast of North 
America; which high office he continued to bold until the 
latter end of 1814-, from which period he lived in retiremeuL 
His demise occurred Feb. 27. 1822. 

To delineate the character of Sir Jo\m Borlase Warren 
in a few words : — He early entered into the glorious service 
of the British Navy through inclination ; and the same zeal 
which first induced him to encounter Ihe perils of the ocean, 
tbrouglioat animated his mind to overcome them. He pos- 

. „_ .Google 
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sewed the sincerity of b Maman, withoot any of die roughness 
<^ the old school, and displayed the eleganee of a man of 
fiuhion, without dissipation or di^lioi^. To stsaogers he 
wore the appearance of a han^ty reserve ; to his ftiends his 
manner wbe op«i and impresiive. He felt the honest 
ambition that impels the brave, without the parade or boast 
of vanity ; he commanded without asperi^, and gained obe- 
dience and respect, without the influowe of terror. {£s 
courage was temperate, and, therefor*^ UHifbrm ; his [winei- 
ples wwe founded on the basis of Christian &Lth, and were 
consequently stedfast. 
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SIR JOHN MACPHERSON, Bart. 

L HF Scotch are on adventurous nation. Prevented by the 
jealousy of the Dutch, the English, and King William, from 
having any foreiga possessions, they had not a single colony 
until the Uoipii ; hence, since that period, superlatively auspi- 
doMS both for England and Scotland, they have settled in every 
reffao, from the North Pole to the Equator. Asia snarms 
with them, Jamaica and the West Indies are chi^y culti- 
vated under their inspection ; British America abounds with 
emigrants from ScoUei's hardy soil; and the old proverb 
would seem at length to be realized, which assumes, that one 
of this nation is to be met with in ereiy portion of the halut- 
able globe. 

Sir John Macpberson, the sutiject of the present memoir, 
WW bora in the Isle of Sky, about the year 1767. His 
ancestcHV bud beat standard-bearers to the Lord of the Isles, 
and were s warlike and adventurous race; but his &ther, 
imteitd of bearing the banner of his chieftain in bloody 
wars, became early in life a preacher of that doctrine which 
conduces to inspire mankind with sentiments of peace and 
good-will towards each other. Macpberson was minister of 
Slate in the Isle of Sky, and John, whose biography we are 
now about to discuss, was his second son. He was educated 
with bis elder brother, Malcolm, at King's College, Aberdeen ; 
whence they were removed to Edinburgh, where they .were 
in the h^bit of receiving many kind attentions from the late 
amiable and eloqu^t Dr. Blair, who had been for many 
years »n intimate friend of their &ther. Malcolm attended, 
the diviiiity lectoies, in order to quali:^ himself toe -the kirk. 
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to a living ia which he succeeded upon the death of hia 
fiither, and thus continued the line of pastors in that &mily 
and parish from the ReformatioD to the present day, A 
differeut &te attended John. Dr. Ferguson, the professor (^ 
moral philosophy at Edinbur^ having at that period the 
two younger sons of the lata Earl of Warwick (the Hcmour- 
able Charles and Robert Greville) under his care, looked 
around for a proper tutor to assist him in- their educatioDt 
and by the advice and recommendation of Dr. Blair, fixed 
upon the second son of the minister of Slate for that office 
whom he accordingly received as a rt^lar inmate into his 
&mily. 

Mr. John Macpherson remained in this situation nearly 
two years, during which period he obtained not only the 
confidence of both his pupils, but the esteem of the learned 
and amiable professor. In Edinburgh he wati presented with 
constsnt opportunities of conversing with men of talents and 
edncation, and of measuring fab own comparative strength, 
as well as of acquiring a proper knowledge of the world. 

Whilst the talents and acquirements of Mr. John Mac- 
pherson fitted him for any of the learned professions, his 
stature and his ambition seined to point to the army, as the 
scene amid which he was destined to realize all his jouthfiil 
expectati<His. An opportunity soon offered of providing for 
him in this way : Captain Alexander Macleod of Ifarris, his 
maternal uncle, happened at this time to command an 
£ast Indiaman, and he took his nephew abroad with the' 
view of enabling him to become a votary of fortune on the 
golden shores of Asia. 

On their arrival in India, the Ki^b of Arcot was be- 
si^^g Mangalore, on the Malabar coast, in conjunction 
with a body of English troops. The presence of the fleet nt 
this moment was criticfd in the extreme, es it dispirited the 
besi^ed, whilst it held out the most flattering hopes to the- 
besiegers. As soon as it appeared in sight, a message wss 
sent to Captain Macleod, (who, as eldest captain, acted as 
commander, «nd hoisted a distinguishing pendant,) b^;gin^ 
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in the naroe of his Mg^iya^ the Nabobs that he would land 
-two bundrad mUovs iounediaKlyi ^ he intended to storm 
the place on the succee^og day. As Cnptain Macleod bad 
«itire ooafideao« in the ^lirit and coodoet o£ his nephew, he 
etttrusted him, yoiu^ aod inexperienced as he was, with 
(KHumand of the mnforcMnent Tbe fertresa was accordingly 
assaulted on the sucoeediog momiag, and young Maq)her8on, 
at the head c^ bis detachment ttf En^Uiib sailors, was tbe 
first who ascended the breaeh. 

Tbe iMptore of this place^ and tbe shAre he had in its 
surroider, proved the foundation of hij fidure fortune. Some 
men would have iiretrievaUy become stddiers iq censequenoe 
<£ this lucky event ; bitf Mr. Macph«:«)a did better, he sub- 
seqgentiy entered into the civil servicei and rose to be 
Goverqor Ge»eral of Bengal, apost reserved for &w nulitaiy 
men bred in India. 

A short time after the surreader of the fortress, Mr. 
Macpherson was sent home to Bn^and with the news of its 
investment. The Nabob of Arcot, who a[^>eared at first to 
have admired his courage, and afterwards his talents, eor- 
tntutcd him with dispatches of a poUdaU. nature. He remmned 
in t^n^^d twelve mfwtbs, and iJkBQ retomed to India, not 
as an ensi^ or lietlteaatit, but in die &r more profitable 
sil«atioa of a writer in tbe Ca(npany*fi service. Soon after 
his arrival at Madras, being stiU patrmiized by the Nabobs 
he wa& ai^HHOted paymaster to hb faighness's army, and 
beoame hii chief confidant, favoorite, and advis^, 

Durmg bis second residence in tbe East the unfortunate 
qfuairel between Lord I^got and the coundL of Madras to<& 
place, which ended in the death of that nobleman abroad, 
and tbe prosecution of his enemies be£»« a criminal court of 
judicative at luKne. In this affair tbe sul^ect of the present 
notice was not ofsufficaent rank or staading to participate, 
4idieiwise than as an hamUe spectator ; and be was, c(»se< 
qiMiltly, nfieved from bearing any share of the odium ^ 
tadied to his superiors for their conduct in the transacti<Hi. 
tk inmimed in India seven years ; but return^ to England 
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in ] 777 ; n short time subsequent to which lie paid a visit to 
his native country. He finally repaired to the capital, where 
he continued to reside several years. 

Our sf&irs in the East Indies were, at this juncture, very 
intricate and perplexed, and it became necessary to send out 
confidential persons, oa whose talents and integrity consider- 
able reliance might be placed. Accordingly, after an interval 
of four years, he returned in the respectable capacity of a 
member of the Suprone Council of Bengal. He took his 
passage on board the Valentine East Indiaman in the spring 
of 1781. This vessel, with the rest of the fleet, left Engliuid 
in tbe month of March ; andj under ctrnvoy of Commodore 
Johnson, who, after fighting many bard batdes in tbe House 
of Oommons, had, at length, resumed his professional avo- 
cations, Mr. Macpherson was present at an action with tlie 
French fleet. The noble spirit and profession^ ardour of 
the new member of the Supreme Coundl here again burst 
forth. As the swktrs, at first, seemed to hang aloof, and 
were airaid of «igaging men-of-war in a merchantman, be 
immediately addressed them in a speech from the quarter- 
deck, and promised them a boun^ of five guuieas a-bead ; 
which he afterwards fiuthfiilly paid them. To tbe allur^noite 
of money he superadded that of his own example. 

It has been asserted by those well acquainted with Mr. 
Macpberson's a&irs, that he returned to India, the sec<nid 
time^ nety^y as poor as he had set out tbe first ; an enigma 
which wLD'riiiNt appear difficult of solutioa to those who possess 
any infimnattoi. as to the expences of an East Indian in 
England, an<i^ are aware of the sacrifices which a generous 
man is capsible,of making at the shrine of fiiendship. 

With a view to compose the dissensions which had long 
distracted the eqancSs of the supreme and subordinate 
governments of i^dia ; to effect unity of exertbn, and to 
establish a regular' systefai of government that should give 
prosperity and pern^noiw to our empire in Aaa, Mr. John 
MaephersoD had been wl^cted to fill the first vacancy that 
occurred in tlte Supreme Council. His mild tempw, con- 
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oliatbg manners, and good sense, it was hoped, would bring 
about an union in councils, and the rest would consequently 
fellow. 

Upon hb arriTal at Fort St George, in August 17S1, lie 
found the British settlem^is reduced to the most perilous 
situation hy the unsuccessfiil war with the Mahrattas and with 
Hyder Ali. Tins chief had taken Arcot, and had been nearly 
a year master ttf the Carnatic; lus army was within 17 miles 
of Madras ; the treasuries of all the setUemoits were empty ; 
Fort St George was d^dent in military stores, for the equip- 
ment of the army, and in want of a sufficiency of pronsions 
even for the tro(^. The only dq>endance for relief was 
upcm Bengal, in one of whose provinces a rd>elUoo, which 
endangered the life of the Goremor-General, had broken out, 
and the several governments were at variance with each other. 
Sudi was the aspect of public a&irs when Mr. John Mac- 
pherson reached Madras; where he found the coundl agitated 
by personal differences with eadi, and with the Nabob. He 
composed, for a time, these misunderstandings. 

Sir Eyre Coote was, as be has himself observed in a letter to 
Mr. Macpherson, " quite worn down, and determined to quit 
a scene in which be could be of no further service :" still, 
however, he was induced to continue with the Camalic army. 
Peace was then offered to the Mahrattas, through, and with the 
ifiprobation of, the Nabob of Arcot, whose ^irits were re- 
vived by the arrival of our diplomatist, in whom be had the 
utmost coniidence, from his knowledge of his abilities and 
integrity. 

Mr. Hastings, the Governor-General, was informed of 
these measures, which the urgency of a£^rs bad called for 
without waiting for his sanction; and Mr. Macpherson en-. 
gi^ed that they should be supported by the supreme govern- 
ment He also promised that the utmost exertions should be 
used to send supplies of men, money, provisions, and military 
stores, to enable the government of Fort St George to effect 
the expula'on of Hyder Ali, which could not be accompli^ied 
without establishmg peace with the Mahrattas; and Lord 
M 2 
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Macartney and iSr Eyre Coote put the &te of lodia on the' 
adc^tion of that measiire, whicli the latter in particular de- 
clared " gave him the mUy hope of saving the Camatic." 

Upon this critical occasion the coDfidence reposed fay the 
Nabob in Sir John Macpherson was turned to the very beat 
account for the public service. By declining, in the preaence 
of Lord ftbicartney and others, to receive, whilst in <^ce^ 
payment of a debt justly due to him, which the Nabob was 
desirous of liquidating, and frfiieh Lord llf acarlney would 
have realised, if Mr. Maqph^son had not refUained him, his 
influence remained entire ; and be persuaded his Highness to 
promise to ddegate hJs whole autbori^ to Sir Eyre Coote, 
whilst he should be employed in rdieving the interim- 
fortresses ; and it was in consequence of bis faaving been 
accompanied by a nunisier from the Nabob, that Sir Eyre 
Coote was enabled to conciliate the Polligurs, and to conduct 
the army tbrougb the Pollains, or woody country to the west 
of Madras, and to beat Hyder on the 27th Septmiber, at 
ShoUngur; by which effort he relieved Vellore. 

As a proof that Mr. Maiqibersonfully redeemed the [hedges 
he had given, and stimulated the govemm^t of Madras, and 
the Nabob of A root, to new and vigorous ezo-tions, wiU ap- 
pear in the following extracts from letters addtessed by XiCvd 
Macartney to Mr. Msqihe-son, In a ccMnmunication, dated 
November 5th, 1781, his Lordship reraarlo, " Your letters 
YtsmJu^Ud the dependence I placed on your exertions. The 
prospect of prosperity and private cordiality opens itself nam, 
in such a manner as to give me more spirits than I have had 
since my arrival." — " The st^^y id* money and provisidns 
you sent us, was i?ideed mosi seasoaaHe" In a letter to the- 
directors, — " I have decUced, in the strongest terms, bow mudi 
-tins •ettlement is atdebted to your exertions." There we 
several other letters, fnxo. whit^, were it necessary, similar 
testimonies might be extracted ; we shall CMMent ourselveB with 
(me more. Lord Macartney, addressit^ his friend, remarks,— 
" You proceed, I se^ on the great line of a wise politician^, 
aad, indeed, any oUier in oar situation, is Mvoloos and dnniid. 
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When dtanterested m&i conduct public afibirs, they tnust be 
trusted with s latitude of action ; sometimea they must take 
it at all events. The generous principles upon which you 
set will give ten thousand times more satis&ction than fortune 
could do." 

It appears to us, that Sir John Macphersoo has manifested 
that his mind was filled with this exalted seatiment. Never 
de«rou6 of accumulating a large fortune, be seems to have held 
so liberal an opinion of his employers, that, whilst he devoted 
his whole ^ulties exclusively to their service and to the ad- 
vancement of the public good, he could not believe it possi- 
Ue that he should be suffered to want a decent mamtMJuice 
in the evening o£ his well^pent life, 

Mr. Hastings, after having strutted a conuderable time 
with bad health, found it at last so much impwred by a long 
course of Islwrious public services, that fae determined to re- 
turn to Eur(^>e. Accordingly, on the Ist Fdiruary, 178fi, 
he delivered charge of the office of GoveniOT- General of 
India to Mr. Macpherson, who had now become the senior 
member of the Supreme CounciL On the 8th, Mr. Hastily 
wrote ui afiectionate letter to him from on board theBerrington. 
*' Be CBrefiil of your health," said he ; " it is now one of your 
duties ; and I fear that the state of your oonstibitioD requires 
more than ordinary attention to JL" Nothing could be more 
kind than the caution, nor more prophetic than the otmclasion. 
Indeed, the whole letter was iiill of beuevoleuce towards the 
friends he had left behind. 

The first <^ject of the new Governor was to reduce^ ^ much 
as possible, the establishmoit of his own office. The t^eeciteion 
e£^ted cm this occasion amounted to 223,69^ rupees (above 
28,000^) per annum. Besides this important saving, the 
revenues of Bengal, which had been progressively falling into 
arrears, since our first accession to them, were exacted by him 
wi& infinttdiy greater advantage to the Ccanpaoy than appears 
ever before to have been the case. Four lacks of pagodas^ 
eqoal to 160,000/. more then had beai annually collected by 
the government of Fort St George, woe pud to the CtHapany. 
H 3 
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Thus, by redeeming the pledged fiiith of the Company, their 
resources were increased, and the confidence of the nadve 
powers was firmly established. 

The estimate of receipts am} disbursements for the year, 
from 30th April, 1785, to 30th Aprilj 1786, exhibited a de- 
iklcaUon of above one million, three hundred thousand pounds 
remiuning unprovided for of the sum necessary to meet 
the estimated current demands of the year. The arrears 
due to the armies of the three presidencies, were neariy two 
millions sterling. The ascertained Bengal debt alone, due in 
bonds and other government paper, amounted to four miUioos 
sterling. All thb debt^ exclusive of a mass of claims, of un- 
ascertained extent, on each of the governments ; and inde- 
pendenUy of the debts due by bonds, and other paper, at the 
sidrardinate setUements. 

The situation of the Camatic army was moreover so truly 
deplorable, that some instances are said to have occurred of 
Sqwys sdling their children for the purchase of food. 
Several native battalions hod revolted, after the most patient 
fonbearance, until the extremity of distress had become totally 
insu[^rtable. The governor of Fort St. Geoi^ had seot 
hb secretary, Mr. Oaks, to Fort William, to explain, verbally, 
to the supreme government, these and other &cts which could 
not be safely committed to writing. Similar evils impended 
at Bombay, where government paper had &ilen to th« 
ssttHiisfaing disconnt of seventy per cent. 

Immediately on receipt of the information from Madras, 
Govemor-Gaieral Macpherson laid a plan before the Board 
tot discharging all the military arrears, which was s^rovedj 
and aDOOunced to the Directors by an overland dispatch. 

We have no rocnn to drttul the various expedients resorted 
to for the purpose of reducing the expenses of this vast esla- 
blishmei>t, so as to meet the current demands of the year, and 
preserve the Cuinpany trom absdute insolvency. Suffice it 
to observe, that, aa adequate diminution of expence was ef- 
fected, and, by the month of May, 1786, reductions were 
enforced to the amount of 125 lacks of rupees per annum. 
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In a letter addrrastid to Sir Archibald Campbell, the whole of 
which is highly worthy of atteotioD, Mr, Mocpberson made 
lue of the following remarkable expressions relative to tbb 
sul^ect. " For our reductions of expencei which have been 
very great, I shall have cold praise, and a thousand enemies. 
Certain it is, however, that few men could have accomplished 
with so little personal offence, so vast a retrenchment of the 
income of individnals; and that a Ume, too, when thmr 
minds were already sore under the idea of recent l^^lative 
gnevances. 

The details of these pc^tjcal traiisactions would be in- 
teresting and instructive ; but lest they should draw this notice 
to too great a length, we shall only observe, that by the 
vigilance and address of the Bengal Goveroment, and by 
the re-establishment of the finances, a plan, which, after the 
peace of 1783, had been laid with great ability by the Courts 
of Versailles and of the Hague, for the expulsion of the English 
Irom India, was defeated. 

About the middle of July, 1786, advices were rec^ved 
of the ^pointment of Earl Comwallis, to the Governor- 
General of India. 

The conduct of the East India Company, upon this oo 
casioD, would almost seem to have been inexplicaUe. A new 
Governor bad been t^ipointed, without the remotest hint to 
Mr. Macpherson, that his services would be likely to be 
dispensed with, until the person appointed to the situadon 
arrived, and informed him, that he bad a comnussion to 
supersede him as Governor- General of BengaL Besides the 
injustice of the act, it was altogether illegal and improper, as 
a matter of public question : the only person authorised to 
remove him was the king, and this at the representation of 
(he C<Hn[»iiy. But it was quite clear that no rqiresentation 
had been made. What rendered tlie conduct of his employers 
Still more e&traordinary, was, that, to say nothing of their 
havmg vided him three times tbdr unanimous thanks for his. 
important services, they bad forwarded to him, in the very 
dispatohes sent by Lord Comwallis, a vote of thanks. 
H 4 
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" Resolved, unanimously, that the dianks of the Court be 
given t» John Macpherson, Esq^ for his meritorious conduct 
to this Company, in the r«fbnu and reductions in the eKpcnces 
of the Government of Bengal, during his presiding in the 
chair of that pKsidency, and for Uie zeal and abilities he has 
shewn therein." 

Sr John MacphersiHi must have been conscious, that be 
had the strongest of all cliums to his office ; namely, that of 
having filled it with great zeal, ability, and success, which had 
repeatedly procured for him the unanimous thatdcs and appro- 
baUon <^ the Court of Directors, and obtained for bim the 
honour of knighthood, which was conferred upon bim by bis 
Majesty, M the period of iuG dismissal irom his situation of 
Governor-General. 

Lord Oomwallis was pertonelly iidbrmed of the gnppoaed 
legal d^cts of his appointment; but Sir John Macpb««on 
thonght it would be dangerous to the public intere^ to record 
imy thing, even in the secret department, that might toid to 
bring into queeticm the legality, or to shake the authori^ of 
the new government; and this consideration prevented his 
entering into the grounds of his appeal, even in his letter to 
tile obmpan/s secretary. The moderation and wiedmn of 
tills conduct, in a man, who found that what he and the judges 
of the su[»%me court, and ablest lawyers in India, conceived 
to be his parliamentaty riglit, was torn from him by a super- 
Cesntm, wH regidarfy saiieticned according to km, cannot be 
too highly extt^ed. 

Having made a protest to the Conrt of IHrectors, through 
Mr. Morton their secretary, stating that he " reserved to himself 
a right of appeal to the Company's justice, in a matter m 
which he could not, consistentiy with hia re^tect Sett their 
wishes and the public interest make any opposition on that 
day," Go>remor- General MaC[Aerson closed his short but 
most active and ardnoos administration. His esertions, how- 
ev^, in bvouf of his emplojiers, were attended by tbe most 
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aertous disadvantages to himself, hanng lost the greatest of 
aH human Uessings, health : whiles at the same time, he 
bad trenched de^y on the savings of bis income ; which, as 
may be sem from boi^ very r^^ularly kept, be sacrificed 
both in oonitderable advances of money, and in the exti*- 
radinaiy but unavoidable expences of an t^>en table ; naed as 
an instnuneiU of conciliation, whilst be was engaged in the 
invidious service of m <Jcip g retroicbments for the Company. 
He fimnd it in^Missible to act otherwise, witiiout encroaching 
opon the public resources, at the very cxisis of the reform ; 
sod rather than do this, be devoted a great part of bis own 
iacome to the relief of persons, whose necessities urged them 
to mdu private solicitatioos ; rdying for success on their nu- 
merous reeommeodations, with wliich it was out of bis power 
to comply without a dereliction of bis pat^ duty. 

Sir John MocpberstHi, therefore, did not reap the firuits of 
bis own most successful labours ; and with his health, which 
he never again entirely recovered, be lost bis high situation 
before it was possible for him to lay up s fond sufficient to 
afford the means of ordinary comforts in advanced age and 



During his residence in India, Sir John Mocpberson had 
coBtracteda particular intimacy with thejustiy celebrated Sir 
William Jones; and the estimation in which his talents were 
lieM by ih^ aunaUe and 'highly-^^fled individual, may be 
seen from tbe fiidlowing extract of a letter, dated, Calcutta, 
May 17. 1785! — 

" I Iwve K> many tilings, my dear sir, to tbank you tor, 
that I scarcely know where to begin. To follow the order of 
tim^ I must, in tbe first plac^ give you my hasty thanks for 
your kind and pleaong letter of last week, which shews that 
your mind can grasp tbe whole field of literature and criticism 
as well as that of politics ; and tha^ in tbe manner of andent 
mien of Asia» with CUcero governor of Cilida, you can unite 
the characters of a statesmoo and s scholar." 
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Soon after Sir John's accession to the office of Govemor- 
General, Zainadeen, a modero Indian poet, addressed some 
adulatory lines to him, which were translated by Sir William 
Jones. We shall not inflict these strains upon out readers ; 
tfa^ character may be {;atbered from a si^iificant hint, whicU 
occurs in the latter part of the composition: " Favour me^ 
as the sultan Mahmoud shewed kindness to Ferdosi, that we 
may be a pair of tuneful nightingales !" 

A short time previous to Sir John's accession as Governor- 
General, ever mindtiil of the interests of those who were dear 
to him, he wrote the following interesting letter, (accompa- 
nying it with a handsome donaUon in money,) to his old 
friend. Dr. Adam Ferguson, with whom, it q>pears, amid all 
the pressing; duties of bis important situation, he had kept a 
continued and a&ctionate correspondence. 

To Dr. Ferguson. 

My dear friend; Calcutta, 12/A Jan. 178ff. 

When I was but a company's writer in the CamaUc, 1 
remember I sent you a small bill, which you told me you 
accepted with pleasiu^ as it came from m^ and you bought 
French clothes with it, being then on a visit to Paris. I have 
been near a year Govembr-Goiersl of India, and four years a 
supreme couns^or, and I have sent you nothing but a little 
Madeira. Yet you are the fi'iend next to my heart, and your 
interests are dearer to me than niy own, as they involve the 
concerns of a numerous family, depending on the state of 
your health. If I have been thus inattentive to your situation, 
you are yourself the cause; for to you am I indebted for 
those rules of conduct in my public trusts, which have bound 
my generoaity to you, or to my own private interests, within 
narrow limits. 

You have been occasionally informed of the line pursued 
by me since Z left £uTOpe ; the situation in which I found 
affidrs, my labours to renieve them, and the disbursement of 
my own income in various attenUons to those tDho ixxre recom- 
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mended to me*, and whom 1 could not oblige at the public 
expence. If the line 1 have pursued was not necessary from 
its satisfactions to my own mind, the example of it was a sine 
qua non to enable me, when afi&irs devolved upon me, to 
reduce the expence of this colony about a million steriing jkt 
anmant and to silence the cries of thousands, who might otheiv 
wise have just grounds for charging me with partiality and 
selfishness. 

I have followed yonr mftTims in the practice of a&irs upon^ 
perhaps, the greatest theatre of affairs ! if the greatness of 
af^rs is founded in the numbers of men, and the extent of 
their interests; the concerns to be extricated or forfeited; the 
«ealth that might have been acquired, and the consequences 
that might thereby ensue to individuals, tribes, and nations. 
The events that hinged upon my ideas and conduct, four 
years ago, were more important than those which I can 
now influence, though 1 stand at the head, and in absolute 
charge, of all our af&irs in India ! 

It is, my friend, one-aod-twenty years since I began, under 
you, the rudiments of these a^rs ; and as there b no period 
of my life that I look to with such a conscious sensation of 
joy and pride, as that which I passed with you and our noble 
pupils, so to you b due the account, which I can in truth give, 
and whidi I am bound to make to you : it must be interesting 
to you, and it is for the benefit of our native school, and per- 
bi^ of sode^ in general, that I should enable you to know 
the result, that you might hereafter be the more confirmed in 
your^item! 

I have amply experienced the truth of three of ymir fiivour- 
ite positicois. — 

first, " that the pursuits of an active mind are its g^«at«st 
happiness, when they are directed to good objects, which unite 
our own happiness with that of our ftiends, and the general 
advantage of society." 

* The wrieer hu prescrred in two lolames 565 original Utttri of rEConnmuf- 
olim to him, Sihen in office in India, whb a regulu' index. "Rtej cart iiim 
lOpaOL,m bi3.«coounts Mid ngularexpeneeJMxdv can shew. 
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Hence, tlie first success io the Camatic, in 1767 ; the 8iri>- 
sequent eSbrts in London, in 1769; the return to India, in 
1771; the visit to Europe, in 1777; the intercourse with men 
in business, tlie friendships of the ministers, and Lord North's 
selection of me for my trust, in 1781, fiu. in the supreme 
Gooucil. ' 

1 have likewise experienced, " that he who has not been m 
contest with his fellow-creatures, knows but'Aa^of the himum 
heart" — But such are the necessary taxes of occupatif», of 
business, and perhaps of life. 

Thirdly, " that all that roets with us, indtTidually, is to act 
our own parts, to the best of our ability, and to endeavoar to 
do good for its own soke, independently of events, dismppoiM' 
ments, or stfferivgs" 

Under these impressions I Iiave acted, and I now act ; and 
if the India Company, and the ministers, and the l^slature^ 
extend thdr views to the necessity of a&hs, and to the future 
prosperity of Great Biitmu and India, as they stand united ,■ 
and, if they wUI adopt the plans I have laid before th^n", I 
am steady in b^eving, that the greatest benefits to Great 
Britain, from Thul£ to the Land's End ; and to Asia, from 
Cape Cormorin to Tartary, may flow from the practical 
operation of the commercial and poUOcal sr/slems I have opened 
for the progressive adoption of the empire. The outlines are 
clear and strong, as well as the ground of the tolerations 
themselves. Look at the map, and see ihe Add of emfurt^ 
mailed by the TlUbet Hilisy from Tartwy to Chitagong ; by 
the Ganges, from its source to its embrace of the ocean ; and 
by opposite chains of hiOs, and of wild tribes from B^asore 
to the Junrna. 

This emjure asks nothing &om Great Britain but proteetum, 
and some staples ; aud it sends to Eun^>e, every year, about 
twenty-five Indiamen, loaded with the inthistry and the 
productioas (^ its extraordinary soil: each ship is wordi 
100,000/., one with another. The improvements made in 

• Sm 2«net to Uk India Companj. Juiuarj II. 1T86. 
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nsTigati<Hi, and the knowledge of climates, and the care of 
health, enable Greu Britwn to cany on her trade, if she 
would adopt a liberal plan for it, on a fooling to emploj a fleet 
in going and retnrnmg (including China and tbe coasts df the 
Great Paunsola) of about seven^ Bhipe, now eqnal in size to 
50^uD diips : why not to 64 and 74 ? Conunerce would dtm 
create s navy for Britannia; at least, such as would conunand 
the Indian seas I And, as in King William's days, the first 
great opeiMions of oar state began by cmverting onr debts 
mtojwids, or prcq>erty, by regular payments of the interest ; 
so we may itre employ the present interests of our debts to 
be a medium for remitting the whole to foitain in an additional 
invettmaU of goods ; the dudes and customs of which Will equal 
the land-tax at four shillings in tl>e pound. 

Upon this system, which necessity forced us to begin ber^ 
io 1 782, (by providing what is called a ndtxription tttvatment, 
and drawing bills upon the proceeds c^the goods,) In<^ was 
saved from the jaws of war, and the chains of a little mon<v 
polist policy, which forced all extra-remittaoces to firitaia, 
through the chamiels of foreign trade, and which paid their 
tributes of tustoms to Lisbon and C(q>eDhagen, at a rate that 
has turned the exchange frcun Copenhagen against England 
to about 18/. per cent. But n^ sy^em does more ; it pours in 
upon Britain those streams of Jriendshtp, and of atd, which 
ereiy officer, civil and military, in these provinces, w^es to 
send, partially, to his relations ; and which, in the general 
redpiocal ranitlance and recetpt, give ^ BnliBh heart, on 
this and your side of the ocean, its most ddightful exercises ; 
and which gladden every village and jJaoe, from the cottages 
of the Isle of Sl^ to the palaces of Loodoa I 

I think, stm a greater scene opens by this commennal 
intercourse, if our rivals * in Europe wished but for a proper 
sAitre of it It would embrace mudi of the repose cf the 
nnivKse in tbe happy communicatiixis of all the inhribitants 



• Tbe ixmT«iition whh the gorerument-genenl of France in India vaa aftet- 
rda ooncludcd in the ^rit of tiKse Um, ia April, ITBS. 
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of the globe, from the sources of the Mis^ppi to those of the 
Ganges ; and from West to East, till the East and the West 
are united. 

I have at this moment, at Calcutta, ambassadors from 
lldona, in the Eastern Seas; from Tibet; from all the states of 
Indis ; and from Timiu Shaw, who is crossing the Indus : and, 
as Manilla is opening her trade, I hope to hear direct from 
Lima, before I leave India, and to make the Incas of Peru 
acquainted with the Bramin Rajahs on the banks of the 
Cianges. Curious are, besides, the treasures in literature, and 
the oblivious history of nations, that are dawning upon us 
frtim the researches of Sir William Jones and others, in Shan- 
scrit, Aralnc, and Persian t even Anocreon's and Euclid's 
best and happiest labours may have been long asleep in the 
translations of this country. And what seems to complete our 
prospect of elegant and useiiil information is, that the present 
governor of Chiasura, who was for seven years in Japan, has 
brou^t us the wonders of that country : their encj'clopeeclia 
Is in hid hands ; and, in some of the arts of life, and of govem- 
m^t, those islanders ^Asia, those Anglo- Asiatics, have left 
all other nations &r behind. 

While devoting all my moments, that are my own, to such 
general considerations, i have perused, and am peninng 
again, your story of the Roman state, and theh- Side of India. 
Thanks, thanks, my dear friend. — But one ambition remains; 
it i% to converse with you at your farm on these af&irs. 
Has life in reserve for us this happiness ? or, is our expectation 
of it enough? May I be able to meet you there, worthy, in 
every respect, of your esteem, as of your affection. And, is it 
possible to go through the remaining acts of my life here, 
with progressive dignity and success? Hitherto, all is as you 
o>uId msh ; but all may not be at the farm as you wish. I 
know the fea-duty embarrasses you ; and the dignitas, with- 
out the otium, may be there. Receive, then, the inclosed bill 
upon my masters, the India Company: let the amount of 
it be sunk to discharge the annual feu-duty of the farm during 
your life and Mrs. Ferguson's, and the lives of all your cbil- 
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dren and their descendants ; — it will be a future bu^ness to 
iniy off the feu-duty altogether. 

At present, I can send you no more; and should &te have 
deprived me of the fiiture iiappiness of knowing that you can 
be conscious of this little attention, those nearest and dearest 
to you I must consider as what remains to me of you : to 
them I address this letter also. With undiminished regard, 
I am, my dear friend, 

Ever yours, most futhfully. 

Dr. Ferguson. JOHN MACPHERSON. 

Many persons have been accustomed to sneer at the cold- 
ness of the Caledonian climate, and the extreme prudence of 
its inhabitants; and yet the generous conduct of Sir John 
Macpherson, on this occasion, was worthy of the sunshine of 
Athens, and the age of Pericles. 

We could relate many anecdotes of the liberality of Sir 
John Macpherson towards those friends with whom be bad 
been intimate in early life. He lent several thousand pounds 
to his pupil, the late Honourable Mr. Greville, without tak- 
ing any security for it. Mr. Greville, with this loan, pur- 
chased his coIleclJon, which he promised to mortgage to him 
to ensure the debt This was, however, never accomplished; 
and on Sir John's a[^lying to the executors left in trust of 
his affitirs for payment of the debt, he was informed that be 
was precluded by the statute of limitations I 

On the 29th January, 1787, Sir John Macpherson left the 
river Ganges, and on the I2tb February reached Fort St. 
George ; where he assbted at the treaty concluded in that 
month between the Nabob of Arcot and Governor Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell, with whom he remiuned unlil the 2d of March. 
He was so uncertain, when he left Bengal, of tlie course he 
should take, that be desired his &iends in England to address 
letters for him both to the Cape and to Bombay ; but having 
resolved at Madras to proceed to the Cape, he arrived there 
on the 16th May, 1 787, and was received with great attention 
by Governor Van de Graaff and his council. He purposed 
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remwining here until his health Bfaould be re-estobUsbed, or 
till he should hear from England ; buc the orders o( the State* 
Geoer^ prohibited strangers ii^ODi being allowed to stay there 
beyond a certain time. No ship in which be conkl return to 
India, having touched at the Cape during his stay) Sir 
John Maqtberson proceeded to St. Helena. Before his ar- 
rival, howerer, thcr^ the store-ships had passed for India; 
and be determined to come on to England, where he landed 
on the 10th of August, 1787. 

His health beii^ improved by the voyage change of scene 
and relaxation from business, he was desirous of returning 
in one of the first ships that were to sail to Bengal. As a 
testimony of their approbation of his conduct, the Court of 
IMrectors ordered that he should be presented with tiie sum 
of fifty thousand current rupees, as a compensation for hb loss 
of time* and in order to defisy hb expences to the Cape for 
the restoration of his health. His passage was already taken 
in die Airly East Indiaman, when a requbition from the 
Court of Directors induced him to postpone his voyaga A 
pension was proposed, as a remuneration for his past services ; 
and the delay which occurred in its adjustment induced Sir 
John Macpherson to write to Mr. Pitt in these terms : — 

" My business is, I hope, of that nature, that it would be 
a satb&ction to you to see it concluded, as it ori^nated more 
Irom the wbhes of Government than from my solidtatifms,*' &c 

The sum fixed upon was 2000/. per annum for life ; to com- 
mence Scorn the time of hb qiutting the Company's service, 
and to be piud in England out of the territorial revenues of 
Bengal, in foil compensation for all claims and demands upon 
the East India Company. 

The gentlemen of the committee are said to have in^ted not 
odyon the relinqubhmentof above 13,000/.ofarrearsof salaty, 
but even to have stipulated for tfie resumption of the present 
of 50,000 rupees, conferred by the Court up<m Sir John Mac- 
pherson, as a mark of their ^]probation. These two sums, with 
their growing interest, would have exceeded fifteen years* pur- 
chase of the pension ; and we hold it to be incredible that it could 

L i,_ .Coosilc 
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iiave been meant, that, under the name of a pension flomng 
from justice and liberality, in consideraUon of services, and 
unjust and illegid supercession, nothing was to be dealt out to 
Sir John Maqiherson, for Sfteen years at least, excepting an- 
nual instalments, derivable from a capital sum which was al- 
ready his own; that is to say, above 15,000^. was his property 
by law, and the remainder by the gift of the Court 

The delays which were interposed to prevent the settlement 
of even this inadequate remuneration, were so various and 
difficult, that he began*to repent not having taken his depar- 
ture as he had previously intended; and was preparing a 
second time to set out on his voyage, when a renewal of over- 
tures was onoe more made for granting the pension. 

The pension was still withheld; but arrears of salary, 
amoundng to i7,SS6/., were paid him, with a loss of ex- 
change to Sir John of upwards of SOOO^ on the gross amount. 

Great merit has been always jusdy ascribed to the late 
Marquis Comwallis, for his administration of IntUa ; and from 
the tenor of many of his communicattons, public and private, 
it would appear to have been more than probaUe, that, if Sir 
John Macpherson had not been diverted, in the manner al« 
ready noticed, from his original purpose of returning to India 
in April 1 768, they would not only have acted together in the 
most friendly manner for the public benefit, but also that, in- 
stead of Sir John Macpherson's having been so long in a situ- 
ation of distress in this country, he would have again filled 
the chair of India after the return of X^rd Comwallis. 

The celebrated Hugh Boyd, in a letter to James Macpher- 
son, Esquire, dated Bay of Bengal, 24th November, 1786, 
18° N. L., in fevour of J. Macpherson, Esquire, (now Sir J. 
Macpherson, Baronet,) late Governor-General of Bengal, ex- 
presses himself thus with respect to Sir John'» system of 
government : — 

" iiy dear Sr ; 
" Just returning from our firiend, I feel it a fi-iendly dU^^ - 
as well as a sincere pleasure, to give you some iittte account 
c^ him ; for although he does justice to all other subjects, aod 

VOL. VII. K 
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^mwdtwjiuticatpiDaiiyotfurpenoiu^ I doubt whetlier be 
fYw dqpf mh sfwaking of himaelf." 

it/ft. Voyd tben peocefflrto notice the extnonfiuiv; iegna 
of li«nptf Bt h ibjted m the pBitof Sir John, ag yell as thg perfect 
cqwrnimi^ di*lriii;ed hy him, on his being sapeneded in hi* 
gfvemtamt; ** nqti nth^fw d in g hi» tegel tennre wnder ■ereral 
ictt of padtiwnent>" conflrmed bj ** the vonduct of the rnlers 
•it bapiA" wbp concurred in '^ prsitfl of his measures, coinci- 
dence with his plwis, and ^rmpath; wit^ hia own ideas and 
conduct ia tbonoiBt dificuU duties of his goTemnwnt"] 
. ** Oap wait have been at Calcutta," he says, " to have 
conoeired 8 proper, ides of the principles which had actuated 
his govemnient His measures had been so systematical, both 
as to fereign mA domestic policy — in short, in relati<Mt to every 
thing, polidcal, &)ancia], and commercial — that no very 
distant prospect opened to his honest ambition, of rescuing 
and restoring the m^^ty empii^, and immense resources of 
Bntaio, in, that portion of the world V* 

iSk. John is next prabcd (ox the fiiimesB and impwrdality 
of the mqasorw adopted by him " for the purposes of re- 
tre nctoffitf and reform." To supea-sede such a character 
would of CQuiNe produce a bad e&ot in all the Courts of 
In^i^, as the native princes must of course think " that the 
i^eaitUiBs are disapp^ved, when tbe man is displaced."] 
. ** |t is not," adds hc^ ** from what he has been a year and s 
h^lf pas^ but &om what he was nearly four years befcnre ; 
tor tbe p^iftant nonunat coumeOprskip u hardly so much as a 
complioMoitary ge^ at one of the boards of admiral^ and 
frewury ; ot oof of tbe moat potent, grave, and reverend 
vigtm^ consulting on the state of Venice in Drury-laoe. 
With such inflative honours, then, it has seemed good in 
the eye» of power and justice at home) tp compliment the 
man — for it is not done' without much compliment and po- 
htenesB — who came out nearly six years. <^ an efficient 
member of the Supreme Coimdl under act of parlioqiant; 
wbp was (of years es sentially efficient as sivh, through poli- 
tic^ and putifi^ and difficulties of the most impOTtaat nature ( 
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who was proof alike agtiinst Uie temptadcMi of interest, and 
the assuming tone of pow«r; whose moderation and dis- 
interestedness chewed the dangerous precipitation, and 
gained him die coaverted esteem, and finally die co-operatioii, 
in bis most salutary measures." 

[Towards the conclusion Mr. B. says : — "I was half 
tempted to resume my old name, and actually did mount the 
plaid waistcoat in Calcutta, at AU-i^d's, fur so the wags 
called Mr. M.'s honse."] 

" Your's ever, my dear Sir, 
" most tmly, 

" HUGH BOYD." 

[In a postcripl, dated " Fort St George, 4th Dec 1786," 
Mr. B. states, that Governor Sir Archibald Campbell had 
praised the " wise policy" of Sir JohnMacpherson, in respect 
to the " Mahratta negociatioos," &c.] 

Sir John Macpherson having divested himself of <^ce, 
md of the influence anDUced to it in India, considered him- 
Si^ at Itbwty, and felt it iadispensable, to urge the Nabob of 
the Camatic for payment of the debt which he mi^t easily 
have recovered several years before, if feelings of a more 
exalted nature than those of mere prudence had not restrained 
him. 

We will endeavour to fiimish our readers with a brief out- 
line of the foundation, of this debL We have already referred 
to it in the eariy part of this memoir. We must contait our^ 
selves with mentioning, that certain bills to a very large 
amount had been drawn upon Sir John Macpherson, whilst' 
paymaster of the Kabob's foixies, by the late Coloitd Maclean, 
who was, for a short tinier commissary-general of the army 
in Bengal, to be appropriated to the uses of the troops of his 
Camatic Highness. Sir John had, at this time, no assets of 
the Colonel's in bis hands, nor was he in any way indebted to 
him. On tbe arrival of the bills, Sir Charles Oakd^ jud^ng 
they must have been drawn on account of die Nabot^ ac- 
quainted bis Highness with the circorastaace, - and was in- 
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duced to accept them by bis earnest entreaty, .and under his 
most solemn promises of honouring the bills when due. This 
pledge, however, he &iled to redeem, which compelled Sir 
Charles Oakeley to pay his own acceptances ; which he ac- 
complished, partly with mtm^ then in his bands belonging to 
Sir John Macpherson, and |«rtly by advances from his own 
cast These bills amounted to 27,409 pagodas. 

It is calculated that, had Sir John Maqiberson made the 
most of his opportunities, he might have realized a fortune of 
not less than 300,000/.; whereas he bad little more than 
20,000^. as the fruits ctf his labours, on lus return to this 
coontiy. 

During Sir John Macpherson's residence at Brompton, 
after his return fit>m India, and a short time previous to the 
period fixed for his departure in the Airly Castle East India- 
man-fbr Bengal, he was applied to l^ his friend Mr. Warren 
Hastings, to appear on his trial as an evidence in his fitvour. 
With (his reasonable request he complied accordingly, and 
gave the testunony required of him. As the letter is curious 
and original, we shall lay it before our ceaders without further 
preamble. 

" My dear Sir, Westminster Ht^ Feb. 1788. 

" I called at your house yesterday, wishing to communicate 
to you ft matter of great moment to the present trial; which 
I am now compelled, by the want of better means, and of 
'*- time, to mention by note, and briefly. I understand that 
you pn^xHe returning to your station, but not for what time 
you have taken your passage ; and in fear of your departure 
before the period of my defence, I do most earnesdy request 
that you will, for the present, and until such time as you can 
^pear aa an evidence on my behalf subtend it ; and permit 
me to call upon you in that character. 

" I am, with the greatest re^rd 
" and esteem, Tour's, 

« W. HASTINGS- 

D,q,i,i.:dbvGoogIe 
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On December 10, 1 789, Sir John MacphentHi set out on a 
f»ntitiental tour, from which he did not return until August 8, 
179S. We shall present our readers with a very brief abstract 
of these travels, digested from some curious private mono* 
randa which have been kindly submitted to our perusal. 

After a long and interesting conversatiou with the Prince 
of Wales, Sir John set off for Harwich in the evening; sailed 
for Helvoetsluys on the 13tb, and reached the Hague on the 
16th, where he remained until the 21st. Thence our traveler 
proceeded to Cleves, and, throu^ Dusseldorf and Coblentz, 
to Frankfort; nt the last of which places he arrived January 9, 
1 790. In the course of a few days we find him at Vienna j 
thence he repaired to Venice, where, after a stay of eleven 
days, he set out for Bologna; and having reached Florence^ 
passed on to Lucca, Pisa, Sienna, Viterbo, and Rome, which 
he reached on February 21. 

On March 7, be took the road to Naples, and on the 10th 
paid a visit to Virgil's tomb. He then rode towards Vesuvius, 
vi^ted Portice^ Herculaneum, Poezu<do) Bfua, Caserta, where 
he dined vitfa the King. On the 30th be returned to Rome< 
It was here he met and roiewed his acquaintance with Mr. 
Contts, and was frequently in company with Mrs. Coutts 
(since dead) and their three daughters; now the Marchioness 
of Bute, the Countess of Guildford, and Lady Burdett 

On April 19, Sir John viuted Tivoli ; on the 25th he paid 
his respects to Ovid's tombt saw the Coliseum, Tr^an's Pillar, 
Adrian's Villa, Tusculum, &c. A few days afterwards, in the 
hall of St. Peter's cathedral, he met with a gentleman who had 
been in India, and speedily realised him as the ci-devant 
Governor-General of Bengal; who thanked him in the most 
respectfol n^anner for the toleratiott evinced during his ad- 
lainistration to all sects, religions, and persuasions whatsoever, 

Od June 5, he agun left Rome, and once more entered 
Florence ; thenc^ after visiting all the wonders of art dis- 
played in the celebrated gallery there, he journeyed towards 
the pluns of Lombardy, reached Parma, crossed the Po, and 
arrived at Milan on July 26. He left this pUce on the SOtb, 
N 5 
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in (XHspsny with Mr. TrevoTf nunuter to the King of Sar- 
dinia, and they visited together the celebrated lakes in that 
neighbourhood; after which they went to Turin. On the 
8th of August Sir John Macpherson was presented at Court; 
and on the ISth crossed Mount Ctenis, and passed on to 
Geneva. Two days afterwards he visited the residences of 
Vohfure at Feoney and Gibbon at Jjausanne; and subse- 
quently directed his route, through Iverdnn, Neufchatel, and 
Bezo^ to Basle, where he rested a short time. 

On the 28th September we find him successively at Stras- 
Imii^ Radstadt^ Manheim, Frankfort, Cassel, Gottingen, and 
Hanover. 

On the 29th October he dined with the Russian minist^, 
Cnnte de Nessel, at Berlin, and tlie next day with the King 
and Roysi &tnily. 

November 1 3, Sir John Macphtfson was presented at the 
court of Dresden, where he s<^umed a few days. On the 
28tb of the same month he once more resorted to Vienna, 
where he was presented at Court. He remained in this 
neighbourhood two or three months. 

From Trieste, <nt the 21st of June, 1791, he sailed for 
Venice, where he had the honour of being very handsomely 
received by the reigning Doge, to whom he was presented. 
He returned to Vienna, renewed his acquaintance with the 
Archduke Charles, with whom he appears to have been par- 
ticularly intimate. * He was on this occasion introduced to 



■ The following original letter, uldrnkMl to Sir John MaqiberMm in 1809, 
b;tha Aicbdukc Cfaarim, «il1 (hew the ternu of intimacy upon wbkli thej stood. 
lliedacunKat fromwhicb it U ttanicribed u in the hand writiiig of the ArcUuke 
hiniMlf. . 

Hon dwr Ans, 
IfinBMT 6. SHulair m'a bit parmiir, en Totn aam, nn eiemiJurB da twn 
Baftiiat* i Londrsi qui me toat addrfti ; at doat tdui tta ruiteur. 

Cette attcntian de Totre patt m'eit una aiaurBUCc igrjable de U contiDnadoa 
da *oa lentlmeiu pour moi, aantlmana dont je connoii U nncerit^, depnia moa 
««Aboc^ at uuqMlaj'attadw pour cettiruaoa encore plm de prix. 

Viamw, 86 Juio, 1809. Votn Irta MKctioiii, 

A M. J. HwpharMai. CH ABLE8. 
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the Qneoi of N^iles, as well as Sir WiHiam Hannltan and 
Lord NelsOD. 

On the <6th of April he readied Legborn, aloi^ with d» 
G^wid Dnke, with whom be dined on ^k day of tUdr 
arrival. A few days afterwards, af Piaa, he met Lords EI^ 
and Landaff, with whom he dined. Tbenee be retailed to 
Pavia, once more crossed the Po, and entered Geami. Iti 
this neigfabonrbood he had the good tbrtnne to meet Lord 
and Lady Sheffield, and Sir Godfrey and Lady Webder; m 
company with whom be visited Uie Vale erf" CfamKRUR, Mont 
Blanc, aod tbe Sea of loe, utnated about sixty miles from Ae 
town <^ Geteva. 

At Luisanne, on the I5Ui of May, be £iied with Aie 
DtAe of Sussex, in whicii fllaoe be made a eobsidend^ 
stay ; and a short time previoiis to bis departure, gava the 
I>iike a pabHfl breab&at^ at winch Loid and Lady Sheffidd, 
Gibbon, and several of our English nobility were (weaent. 
He irequeotly viaited the historian of tbe Roman W^trfc at 
his own hoase, ddtie^ bs stay at Iiaiuauie. 

On (h« 28tfa OctcAier he visited tbe cdeblrated Laviiler, A 
Zurich, with wbom he pas^ many of his enmn^ Dnnog 
his scgoom in this vicimty, be visited tbe &Hs at 8a<ffbatisao> 
After making an excnnion <mce mWe to Vieim^ MAitua, 
and Parna, ^r JcAn retomed to Geneva.- He left tb^ 
place for Rome, January SOth, 1798; j^aAbg through 
St Marino, ModenS, and Loretto. In that atj he met wid) 
I.ord and. Lady Mabnsbury, and Means Ifoftkihs, H<q>e, 
Johnston, &c., to whom he was personally known,; a dr- 
cnmstance whidi rendered bis stay in (hat Capitri partieularly 
agreeable. 

On May the first he visited, in contpany with bis Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex, St. Peter's, tbe badis of TjtuB, 
the Capitol, aod other itoAa <^ art in that noghbotuboodi 
From Rome he proceeded to N^^ ; whoKe be sailed for 
Malaga, May 85, and aimed there tbe SOdi of the felloirii^ 
month. 

Ttom Mdaga he pneeaUvA io Otbn)tv^ On JOy SA 
V 4 
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be went to Cadiz, Seville, and Madrid, where he was pre- 
sented at Court, and received several particular marks of 
politeness from the King. On September 6th he left Madrid, 
and visited successively Toledo, La Koda, Almanaza castle, 
and' Valencia, where he became acquainted with the cele- 
brated Count O'Reilly. His next place of resort was 
Barcelona. 

-October Ist, Sir John embarked on board the packet 
iSantaRosB, for the Gulf of Lyons. ' On revisiting Turin, he 
was introduced to the King, as also to the Duchess of 
Devonshire and Lady C. Forster, with whom he dined on 
the S7th. At hbi next stage, Milan, he again met with His 
Royal Hi^^ineas the Duke of Sussex ; and at Munich, where 
he arrived on the 2d of December, he was presented at Court 
by Mr. Walpole ; saw Count Rumford, Father Kennedy, and 
dined with the' Elector. Here be passed a few weeks very 
'agreeably. 

On February 18th he once more returned to Frankfort, 
where he was honoured with a most gracious reception from 
the King of Prussia ; walked out and dmed with that 
mcMiBrch, in company with the Duke of Brunswick. Re- 
tracing his former route, he passed through Cassel, Gottingeo, 
«nd Hanover. Here he met and dined with IVince Ernest^ 
the brother to the late Queen of England. At Osnaburg Sir 
John met with his Royal Highness the Duke of York, and 
they inspected together all that was curious or worthy their 
attention in that town. 

Onhis route to Brussels, Sir JohnMacpherson passed through 
Munster, Cleves 'Venlo, and Li«^. On his arrival at that 
place he was visited by the Archduke Charles, Lord Hinchen- 
brooke, and the late Mr. Rose. Leaving Mons, and passing 
by the heights of Gen^pe, he -reached the head-quarters of 
the British anay, where he dined, and spent the greater part 
of the day with His Royal Highness the Duke of York. He 
stud a few days in camp, %nd then returned to Brussels. 

A few weeks were pleasantly passed in this neighbourhood. 
H« to^ hi* {MM«g« f(s- Eoglind fran Helvoetduys, is the 
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Dolphin packet, on the 1st of August, and aniTed at the 
Royal Hotel, Pall Mall, three days afterwards. 

Since that period Sir John Macpherson resided chiefly at 
Brompton Grove, where he died January 12th, 1831. .The 
following extract from his will is sufiSciently curious. The 
handsome and entirely voluntary testimony, in what may be 
considered the last act of his life, becomes at the present 
time particularly pleasing and acceptable. 

" I conclude this roy last will and testament, in expressing 
my early and unalterable admiration f^r His Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, the truly glorious reigning prince of the 
British empire ; and request my executors to wut upon his 
Royal Highness immediately afler my decease, and state to 
him, as I do now, that I have bequeathed to His Royal 
Highness my celebrated antique statue of Minerva, which he 
often admired, with any one of my antique rings that would 
please His Royal Highness. I likewise request you to assure 
His Royal Highness, that I leave him certain papers, which 
prove to a demonstration, that the glorious system which he 
has realized for his country and the .world, in his difficult 
reign of eight years, was the eariy system of hii heart and 
his ambition." 

To the social virtues of this estimable man, honourable 
testimony has been borne by many distinguished individuals. 
Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, with whom Sir John Macpherson was 
for a long series of years upon terms of intimate acquaintance- 
ship, has, we have been informed, ^ven a sketch of his 
friend, in the second part of the Historical Memoirs of his 
own Time, the publication of which he has enjoined by will, 
until the year 1850. 
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No. VII. 
JOHN HUNTER, Esfa- 

LATE GOVERNOR OF NEW SOtJTH WALB8; VICE-ADMIRAL OF 
THE bed; a TICE-FEE8IDBNT. OT THE »AVAL CHARITABLE 
SOCIETY, 

Was bom at Leitb, in S^tember, 17S8; his &tfaer coHa- 
manded a ship in the merchant-service for many years ; his 
mother was the only daughter of J. Drummond, Esq., eldest 
brother of the late Provost Drummond, of Edinburgh. Mr. 
Hunter, senior, being about to undertake a voyage to the 
coast of Norway, carried his son with him, although at too 
early an age to acquire much knowledge of tnaridme aflnirs. 
On this first essay they had the misfortune to be shipwrecked. 
Soon after their return to Scotland, young Hunter was sent to 
his uncle, a merchant in Lynn Regis, who, consid^ng bis 
nephew too young for any particular profession, very pru- 
dently sent him again to school in the town of Lynn. He 
was at one time intended for the church, having' proceeded 
so fsx in his education as to have read the best Latin authors, 
and was sent to the University of Aberdeen, but could not be 
prevailed on to remain there. In May, 1154/, he entered on 
board the Grampus sloop of war, Captain Thomas Knackst^, 
upon the Lynn station, and did his duty before the mast. 
The Grampus formed part of the escort of King George IL 
the last time be went to the Continent 

In the following year John Hunter was removed to the 
Centaur, of 21 guns, Captun William Brown, by whom, 
after serving as a topmao about fifteen months, he was 
placed on the quarter-deck. Hts situation as a midshipman 
now gave bim frequent opportunities of studying oavigaticHi 
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and mathematics ; and we find him accordingly employed in 
constructing an instnunent for measuring inaccessible h^bts, 
and amusing himself in making an e^ieriment of its utility, 
by ascertuning the length of the masts above the deck. 

In 1757) Mr. Hunter was recommended to Admiral 
Knowles, who received him on board the Neptune, of 90 
guns,' and in this ship he served as a midshipman on the 
expedition against Rochefort; when Admiral Knowles being 
the second in command, his division was sent against the 
butteries on the island of Aix. After this service was termi- 
nated, Admiral Kaowles struck his flag, and was succeeded 
by Admiral Holmes. The Neptune was ailerwards a private 
sbi|>, commanded by Captain Galbraitbe, and employed in 
the fleet under Lord Anson, cruising off Brest In 1759, the 
flag of Admiral Saunders was hoisted in this ship, and 
Captain Galbnuthe was succeeded by Captain B. HartwelL 
Mr. Hunter continued in the ship, and served at the me- 
morable reduction of Quebec In that year. In February, 
1760, he passed his examination for a lieutenant, and was 
removed into the Princess Amelia, commanded by Admiral 
Burell. Mr. Hunter now assiduously applied to the study of 
every thing connected with the duties of a sea-officer, and 
soon made himself master of the theory of maritime survey- 
ing, and of practical astronomy, as connected with navigation. 
He also, by dint of diligent application, became tolerably 
expert in drawing views, either on the land or water; in 
short, he attained that degree of professional skill which, 
joined to a steady and unremitting attention to duty, obtained 
at length the great object of his hopes, promotion. 

When the Princess Amdia ceased to be a Sag-ship in the 
ileet commanded by Sir Edward Hawke in Qulberon Bay, 
Mr. Hunter obtained a recommendation to that Admiral, and 
was received by him into the Royal George, where he con- 
tinued until peace was restored.* 



• WiUinn falconer, the ustjJ poet, who«o gnuQi surriTci in his beautiftil 
poamof the StnpWTKlc, wsiamidtbipiiuii in ttM Boyal 0«org« with Mr.HunUr. 
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We next find him serving as master's mate on board the 
Tweed fiigate, commanded by the Honourable T. Percival, 
an the Newfoundland station ; on this service he coutinued 
during the years 1764 and 1765. In 1766, his old com- 
mander, Admiral Durell, being appointed to the command of 
the fleet in North America, Mr. Hunter embarked ^ain with 
him in the I^aunceston, as master's mate; his prospects of 
advancement now brightened ; his hopes were, however, but 
of short duradoQ, they were clouded by the death of the 
Admiral, which melancholy event took place three days after 
his arrival at Halifax. Mr. Hunter continued in the Laun- 
ceston, with Captain Gell, on the Virginia station, till 1767, 
when the situation of master falling vacant, he was directed 
to do the duty. During the time Mr. Hunter served in the 
Launceston, he tried the experiment of fitting boats with air- 
trunks, to prevent tiieir sinking, in case of being struck by a 
sea, &c. He succeeded in proving that, by the adoption of 
his plan, every boat in the king's service might with ease be 
converted into a life-boat. 

The Launceston returned to England in 1769, and Mr, 
Hunter underwent the usual examination at the Trinity 
House. He was, soon after this, appointed to the Carysfort 
frigate. Captain William Hay, on the Jamaica station. In 
1771, that ship siuled from Port Royal for Fensacola, where 
she continued about three months, during which time Mr. 
Hunter made himself well acquainted with the pilotage of 
that harbour, of which he made a chart. When they left this 
port they sfuled for the Havannah, and entered that harbour, 
but were not permitted to land. The Spaniards were at 
this time carrying on some very extensive works on the high 
ground called the Cavannos ; a circumstance of such conse- 
quence did not escape tiie enquiring mind of Mr. Hunter; 
from the mast head, dressed as a common seaman, he made 
drawings of every thing to be seen from that station, which 
drawings he afterwards presented to Sir Hugh Palliser, then 
comptroller of the navy, who during his life-time duly aj^re> 
dated Mr. Hoatcr's talents. 

L,L,,i,i.d:,GoogIe 
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The Carysfort, being on her way through the Gulph o^ 
Florida, owing to the obstinacy and ignorance of .the pilot, 
ran ashore in the night upon the Martyr Ree& in that 
passage; where her situation was such as indicated consider- 
able danger, and not much hope of preserving the lives of 
the crew. Here all the exertion which could be made by 
every experienced seaman in the ship became necessary ; and 
on this, as on every occasion where personal efforts or pro- 
fessional skill could aid the public service, we find Mr. Hunter 
very conspicuous. For nine days and nights he was not off 
the deck; the masts were cut away; an anchor was carried 
out astern, and in letting it go, the night being extremely 
dark, Mr. Hunter's leg was caught in the bite of tbe cable, 
and brought the anchor up ; but the bone was not broke, and 
be was still able to walk. Jn cutting the main-mast away, 
his right hand was lamed in such a manner as to deprive him 
of its use for some time ; but these misfortunes did not relax 
his ardour for the preservation of His Majesty's ship. Tbe 
ninth day after this accident, the ship was got out from 
amongst those dangerous rocks, through a very difficult and 
intricate passage, which Mr. Hunter had buoyed, and was 
carried to sea under jury-masts, with the loss of her guns, Sic. 
They were no sooner out of this danger than Mr. Hunter's 
great exertions occasioned the rupture of a blood-vessel in 
his lungs, which discharged so great a quantity of blood as 
to induce the surgeon to think he could not live more than 
two days; bein^ however, naturally of a good constitution, 
be got the better of this accident. 

In 1772) the Carysfort returned to England, when Mr. 
' Hunter was removed to the Intrepid, Captain James Cranston, 
then fitting at Plymouth for the East Indies, for which she 
sailed in April. During his leisure time on this service he 
continued to follow a rule which he had long laid down for 
himself, and which he considered an essential part of every 
sea-p£Bcer's duty ; viz. that of making himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the pilotage into every port or anchorage to 
whidi h« had access. 

L,.„i,z.d.,GoogIe 
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Ill 1 775 the Intrepid returned to England^ aad Vms paid 
off; in the same year he was appointed master of the Kent, 
of 74 gaoa. Captain John Jervis, with whom he ronoted 
into the Foudroyant, of 80 guns. 

Mr. Hunter contiaued in xhe Foudroyant undl Lord Howe 
was appointed to command the fleet in America, in 1776 ; 
when he was fevoured with a letter from his Lordship, in- 
viting him to sail in the Eagle, to which he was accordingly 
appointed. During his employment in North America, the 
variety of duties Mr. Hunter had to attend were executed 
in a manner so creditable to his zeal and abilities, that they 
were highly approved, not only by the admiral, but his 
merit was acknowledged by all the officers in the fleet em- 
ployed on that difficult and tutlguing service. At the attack 
of Philadelphia, when the army got possession of that place, 
it became necessary to open the communication with the fleet, 
which could not then approach higher into the Delaware than 
Chester; such was the iitrength of the different fortifi^ banks 
of this river. The great key to this communication was Mud 
Island, very strongly fortified, and so situated that ships of 
great draught of water could not come near enough to act 
with advantage. In order to surmount this obstacle, a ship 
was cut down, and fourteen twenty-four pounders mounted 
upon her. Mr. Hunter was employed in examining a channel 
through which the Americans had never ventured any thing 
but pilot boats ; to this passage there was a bar. Mr. Hunter's 
skill, however, triumphed over all obstacles ; and although 
this perilous and difficult enterprize was executed widiin 
musket shot of the enemy's ceotinels, who continually annoyed 
them, he succeeded in buoying the channel, carried the ship 
through, and on the day of the attack of this ishmd, she was 
laid within half a cable's length of the fort, and enfiladed the 
whole line of guns. The result of this sanguinarjr and obsti- 
nate contest, during which Mr. Hunter received a severe 
contusion on his shoulder, that crippled him for some time, 
ia sufficiently known from the history of those times. Mr. 
Hunter was now employed in sounding a passage through 
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the cheveaux de bize, which had been sunk to obstruct the 
Bavigation of the riTcr ; he succeeded, and buoyed it in so 
able a manner, that Obtain A. S. Hamond, in the Roebuck, 
and seventy sail of transports, went through and up to 
Philadelphia in one flood tide. Previous to this service, Mr. 
Hunter was equally successfiil in his exertions while the fleet 
was sailing up the Ches^ieake to die Elk; in short, the ser- 
vices which Mr. Hunter performed in the fleet on the 
American station, so finnly fixed him in the good opinion of 
Lord Howe, that he always, until the death of that great 
man, eiyoyed the honour of his friendship and patronage. It 
was Mr. Hunter's mbfortune that his Lordship had always 
believed his object was to become the master atteiidant of a 
dock-yard, but his ambition was promotion in tlie service ; 
his modesty, however, was such, that conceiving Uie admiral 
knew his wishes, he never ventured to mention them himself 
o^erwise Lord Howe was heard often to declare he would 
have promoted him whilst the power was in his own hands. 
He returned to England with his Lordship, and as the E^le 
was soon after ordered for the East Indies, he got superseded 
from her. His patron having struck his flag, r^red to the 
country ; and Mr. Hunttt applied to the Admiralty to be 
knade a lieutenant, in whidi he could not succeed, although 
he produced a certificate from Lord Howe, which after enu- 
merating a variety of services, amongst which was an account 
(^several of His Majesty's ships which had been run ashore 
&om either the ignorance or design of the di&rent pilots, 
and were all got off again by the judgment and ability of 
Mr. Hunter, mentions, that a very considerable saving in the 
public expences, by a judicious management, conversion, and 
issue of the condemned stores entrusted to his care, deserve 
purticular notice ; after some other observations, it concludes 
by remarking, " that from his knowledge and experience in 
^1 the branches of his profession, he is justly entitled to the 
character of a distinguished o£Scer." All this, though highly 
pattering to Mr. Hunter, was of no other use to him at that 
tillte. Several old cqitains now allied to have him made 
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a lieutenant in their respective ships, but ineffectually. The 
Honourable Keith Stuart then invited him to embark as a 
volunteer under his command, in the Berwick; to this officer 
he was no otherwise known Uian by character. He accepted 
this obliging invitation, and was, during the cniise, appointed 
by Sir Charles Hardy, sixth lieutenant of the Union ; and 
* Captain Dalrymple wrote to the Admiralty for his confirm- 
ation. Upon the return of the fleet to Spithead, all whom 
the admiral had appointed during the cruise were confirmed, 
except Mr. Hunter. This circumstance appeared so marked, 
that it was supposed to have proceeded fit>m some misunder- 
standing between the First Lord and Mr. Hunter's patron. 
His firiend, Captain Stuart, was much- vexed and disap- 
pointed at this treatment, and desired that he would continue 
as a volunteer with him. 

The Berwick being soon after ordered as one of a squadron 
under the command of the Honourable Boyle Walsingham, 
to reinforce the fleet under Sir George Rodney in the West 
Indies ; he proceeded in that ship, and fixim thb admiral 
received a lieutenant's commission for the Berwick. 

Lieutenant Hunter continued with Capt^n Stuart during 
bis sUy in the West Indies, and was in that dreadfiil hurri- 
cane in 1780, when the squadron, commanded by Admiral 
Eowley, suffered so severely; the Thunderer foundered, and 
the Stirling Castle was cast away; by the loss of the Thun- 
derer, Lieutenant Hunter had to regret a very warm friend, 
in Commodore Walsingham, with whom he had but lately 
formed an acquaintance, and who took a particular interest 
jn his advancement and welfare. Such was Commodore 
Walsingham's opinion of Mr. Hunter's judgment, that whilst 
he lay at Torbay, previous to the departure of his squadron 
for the West Indies, Mr. Smeaton, the civil engineer, was 
sent by the Admiralty to fix on a place for erecting the 
means of watering a fleet with expedition, and the com* 
modore was instructed to furnish him whh an ofiicer capable 
of affording Mr. S. the necessary information relative to' what 
part of this bay was most proper for siich purpose. ' Tht 
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commodore immediately ordeced Mr. Huntw on this du^ ; 
snd Mr. SmcHton, when he had finished his plan, thanked the 
commodore for the able assistant he had given him on ' 
that serrice. In 1781, the Berwick, from her su^nngs ta 
this hurricane, having returned to England, Captun Stuart 
hoisted a broad pendant, and commanded a small sqnadron 
cruising off tlie islands of Shetland ; but was aAerwords 
directed to join the fleet mider the orders of Admiral Parker, 
in the Korth Sea ; and consequently Lieutaiant Hunter was 
present in the action with the Dutch fleet under Admiral 
Zoutman, on the Dogger Bank. August 5. 1761. 

y/hea hard Howe hoisted his flag, and took command 
of the channel 6eet in I7S2, Lientoiant Hunter was ap- 
pointed tlie admiral's lliird lieutenant ; and at the lime his 
Lonlship sailed to the relief of Gibraltar, he had risen to be 
hjs first lieutenant in the Victory. Soon after this event, he 
tras promoted to the rank of commander, and appmnted to 
command the Spitfire fire-ship. On the arrival of the fleet at 
Spithead, Captain Hunter was appointed to the Mar<)uis de 
Signally sloop of war. 

In 1786, government, in order to remove the inconvenience 
which this country suffered from the gaols being so exceed- 
ingly crowded with criminals, who had been condemned to 
trsnspcHtation, determined to establish a colony on the east 
coast of New Holland. Botany Bay having been mentioned 
by Captiun Cook, in the narrative of liis first voyage round 
the world, as a convenient place for a settlonent, was fixed 
ofioa for the inteoded design. On the 25th of October, 1786, 
die Sircies, of 30 guns, and 540 tons' burthen, was comtnts- 
aoned at Deptfard, and the command given to Csptun Arthur 
^lilhp; the Supply armed brig, of 8 suns, was also put in 
cofflnuEsion, and Lieut. H. L. Ball was appointed to command 
W. These two vessds were intended, after having per- 
£>niied the service of escorting the convicts to the place of 
tiior destinaticm, to remmn in tlie country, to be empk^ed as 
It tiugfat be found necessary for the public service, until Auf 
should be relieved by other sh^» from Englaial. The nature 
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of Uie service upon which the Sircies might be employed in 
those seas to which she was bouod having been considered, 
it was judged necessary that an dOGcer, bearing a certain rai^ 
should command that ship, in the absence of Captain Phillip, 
idio was appointed governor of the new settlemoit, and whose 
presence, it was to be supposed, would be requisite at all 
times wherever the seat of government in that country might 
be fixed. Captain Hunter was therefore fixed upon ; and on 
the I5tfa of December, was promoted to the rank of post- 
capt^n, and appointed second captain of the Sircies. This 
appointment of a second captain to a private ship, bong the 
first instance in the British service, it could not, consistent 
with the established r^ulations of the navy, take place, but 
by the authority of the King's order in council; which was 
therefore given, autborbing the Lords of the Admiralty to 
make such appointment. 

On the 13th of May, 1787, the Sircies and Supply saUcd 
lirom the Motheriiank, in company with six transports, having 
on board 600 male and 200 female convicis, and three store- 
ships, carrying provisions and various other stores : on board 
the ships cont^ning the convicts, were embarked )60 marines. 
Major Robert Ross was commandant of the battalion, and ajv 
pointed lieutenant-governor of the new settlement. A surgeon 
and three assistants were also embarked in the transports, 
with medicines and necessaries for the people under their care. 
On the 21st, being in latitude 47° 52' K, and long. 12* 
14' W., the Hyeena frigate, which -had been ordered to. see 
thein 100 leagues to the westward, parted company. On the 
25di -November, in lat. 38" 40' S.,- long. 25» 05' E., Ci^tain 
Phillip embarked' on board the Supply, in order to proceed 
singly in that vessel to the coast of New South Wales, to fix 
on the most eligible spot to build upon : three of the best 
suling transports were also directed to quit the convoy, and 
make the best of their way to Botany Bay, in order to a£R>rd 
a supply of working hands for the erection of temporary store- 
houses. On the 20th Jannry, 1 788, the Sircies, with the other 
vessels under her charge, anchored in the above bay, and found 
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there the Supply and the three transports. On the 26th, the 
Busst^e and Astrolabe, French discovery-ships, commanded by 
M. de la Ferouae, anchored in the bay, where they remained 
until the 1 1 th of March following. Previous to their de- 
parture, Captain Hunter visited M. de la Peroose Oa board 
the Bussole, where he staid two days, and was most hospitably 
and politely entertained. In the early part of October, 
Obtain Hunter was dispatched to the Cape of Good Hope : 
this voyage he performed round Cape Horn ; returned from 
the Cape with the ships fiill of provisions and stores ; and ar- 
rived on the 8th of May, 1 789, at Sydney Cove, Port Jackson, 
after an absence of 219 days, 51 of which were spent in 
Table Bay. So that, although during this voyage he bad 
&Lrly gone round the world, he had only been 168 days in 
describing that circle. During the above voyage. Captain 
Hunter displayed an instance of bb usual perseverance. The 
Sircies having sprung a leak a few hours afler her departure 
hrom the new colony, the time and season were such that to 
return and repair would have been to lose tha opportunity of 
performing the voyage during the summer ; the pumps were, 
therefore, set to work : he persevered, and continued pumping 
until his arrival at the Cape of Good Hope ; where, on heeling 
the ship, It was discovered that an iron bolt, which had been 
OMToded by the copper, and by the working of the ship, bad 
dropt out, and left a hole of more than an inch in diameter. 
Besides thb leak, tbere were many other smaller holes, which 
were occa^ned by the decay of long spike-nails with which the 
skirtii^ board (which secures the upper edge of the copper,) 
had been &stened on, and had gone quite through the main 
plank of the ship's bottom. 

On the arrival of the Sircies at Port Jackson, a survey upon 
her defects was ordered by the governor, and she was re- 
ported to be very weak in her upper works : several holts were 
decayed under her wales, which occasioned her making much 
water at sea ; and it was absolutely necessary to 6x seven pair 
of top-nders on each side, to strengthen her. No time was 
lost in giving her the necessary repairs; notwithstanding which* 
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she was not ready for sea until the 7th of November. During 
the above period, Captain Hunter employed hitoseif in sor- 
Teriog'f and in determining the exact situation in latitude and 
longitude of Port Jacksou, &c., by regular series of obser^ 
vatiODs. 

In February, 1790, in consequence of the non-arrival of 
the expected supplies from England, the governor came to 
the resolution of dividing the settlement, by sending a certain 
number of marines and convicts, under the command of the 
lieutenant-governor, to Norfolk Island j at vrhich place, he 
understood by Lieutenant Ball, tliere were many resources 
which Port Jackson, or the country round it, did not afford. 
Accordingly an arrangement took place; and Captain Hunter, 
with the Sircies and Supply, s^led on the 6th of the following 
month, with Major Ross, a detachment of marines, and 206 
convicts. At two a.m. on the 13th they made Norfolk 
Island, and immediately landed 270 people; although, from 
the surf breaking upon the shore, with much dI£Sou!ty. 
Captain Hunter had no sooner accomplished the disembark- 
ation, than bad weather came on; and before he could get the 
provisions landed, he was blown from the island: but recovered 
it again on the 19th, hoisted out the boats, and sent them in 
loaded. At this unfortunate juncture, the wind shifted and blevr 
dead into the bay : the Sircies could not weather either ex- 
tremity ; and the sea rising on this change of wind, oocasioned 
the ship constantly to miss stays, by wliich she was forced 
nearer every tack, and was at length driven upon a reef of 
coral rocks which lies parallel to the shore,' and in a few 
strokes was bilged. The masts were immediately cut away; and 
after getting out of the hold such provisions as coidd be come 
at, and securing them upon deck, that they might be at hand 
in case any opportunity offered of getting them on shore, a 
small rope was floated through the surf, and over the ree^ to 
the shore, by an empty cask ; and by that rope a seven- 
inch hawser was hauled on shore, with a wooden heart upon 
it for a traveller, and the end was made fast to a tree: by this 
traveller. Captain Hunter corresponded with riiose on shore. 
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and received their opinions. To die traveller three or four 
sailors at a time were made fast, and were hauled by the 
people on shore through the surf, and over a ragged reef to 
the land : in this manner the whole crew landed without 
loss. 

A few days after the above disaster, all the ofGcers on the 
island being assembled together, it was unanimously judged 
necessary, in order that the convicts, among whom were some 
of the worst characters ever sent from Great Britain, should 
fear the commission of any crime here more than they had 
ever done under the laws liitfaerto established in that setdement) 
that martial law should be resorted to, for the general good 
and safety of the whole ; until they might be relieved from the 
distressing prospect that was now before them, by a supply of 
provisions, or until the governor-in* chief might think fit, either 
to approve or disapprove of it. Tite general approbation was 
taken by every individual passing under the Kin^s colours^ 
which were displayed for ^t purpose : that ceratumi/, every 
persoa was previously informed, would be considered as an 
assent ; and which was done with a degree of solemnity, and 
at the same time an apparent cheerfulness through the 
whole. 

By this proclamation of law martial, which may be said to 
have been held out in terrorem only — for, during the whole 
time of its existence they had but one occasion to put it in 
force — much mischief was prevented: the fear of an imme- 
diate trial, and, if found guilty, immediate execution, keeping 
every body tolerably honest, and attentive to the necessary 
duties. 

Several weeks having elapsed without a prospect appearing 
of b^g relieved, although the Supply had sailed from the 
idand tiie fifth day after the loss of the Sircies, the officers 
composing the council met the lieutenant-governor, accord- 
ing to appointment: when the state of the provisions, and 
the alarming situation of the setdement having been taken into 
^ most serious ctxisideration, the following ratio f£ prbvi- 
o 3 
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sions was unanimously resolved} and ordered to take place on 
the ISlliof May (1790): 

Flour, 3 lbs. per week, for every grown person. 

Beef, li lbs. per ditto; or, in lieu of beef, 17oz. of pork. 

Rice, 1 lb. per ditto. 

Children above twelve months old, half the above ratio; 
children under twelve months old, IJ lb. of flour and 1 lb. of 
rice per week. 

In consequence of the insufficiency of food, the people in 
general were reduced so low in bodily strength, that much 
work could not be expected ; however, a considerable portion 
of land was cleared, and planted with potatoes, whilst occa- 
sionally a supply of birds' eggs and fish was obt»ned. At length, 
on the 7th of August, after a painful interval of twenty weeks, 
two ships arrived &om Port Jackson, with provisions for the 
relief of the island, and an addition to the number of convicts 
of about 200. The masters of these vessels informed Captaiu 
Hunter, that five ships had arrived in New South Wales with 
980 convicts, and provisions for the settlement, and that they 
had arrived two months before ; a delay of great leogth, 
when it is considered that the situation of the party on Nor- 
folk Island, when the governor last heard li-om them, was 
rather an alarming one, nothing having at that time been 
saved out of the wreck of the Sircies ; so that there was no 
certainty that they had been able to exist. 

Captun Hunter remained on the island until February, 
1791, when the Supply arrived with orders to embark the 
officers and crew of the Sircies, and to return with them to 
Port Jackson. On th« 1 Ith be todc leave of a place which 
had cost him much distress and vexation, and. arrived at Port 
Jackson on the 37th. Captain Hunter now understood fiwa 
the governor, that he had entered into a contract with the 
master of a Dutch snow, of about SOD tons, for carrying the 
officers and ship's company of Uie Sircies to England; a piece 
of information which Captain Hunter did not by any means 
foel a pleasure in hearing : for, anxious as be was to reach 
IS 
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Knglaod as soon as possible, he would rather have waited the 
arrival of an English ship, than to have embarked under the 
direction, or at the disposal, of a fcnreigner. However, pre- 
parations were then making for sending them off as fa&t as 
possible. 

On the 27th of March, every thing being embarked, Cap- 
tain Hunter left Sydney Cove, in the Waakswnheyd trans- 
port, and sailed down the harbour, accompanied by the 
governor and most of the civil and mUitary officers in the 
settlement. When the vessel passed the lower point of the 
Cove, all the marines and the New South Wales corps (the 
latter recently arrived), who were off duty, came down and 
cheered, by way of taking leave ; never, upon any service, did 
there a better, or a more friendly, understanding subsist be- 
tween different corps, than had ever been the case between 
the seamen and soldiers upon this occasion. When the trans- 
port reached the lower part of the harbour, the company took 
leave : the next morning a land-wind carried her clear out. 
The number embarked on board this little vessel was one 
hundred and twenty-three souls, with provisions for sixteen 
weeks, which was considered a sufficient stock for a run to 
Batavia. Captain Hunter shaped his course to the northward, 
it being the commencement of the winter, and passed through 
the channel which divides New Britain from New Ireland; 
went through the Strtut of Macassar; and after a passage of 
twenty-six weeks, reached Batavia. The vessel being foul 
sailed very ill; and they were unfortunately troubled with 
tedious calms near the line, and strong easterly currents, 
which, with the shortness of their provisions, occasioned their 
sufering much. They were compelled to stop at two difllsTent 
islands in search of water ; at one of which, situated off the 
south point of Mindanao, they were seriously attacked by the 
natives, who took olifence at the conduct of the master of the 
Dutch vessel in which they were embarked, a man of most 
perverse and diabolical temper. 

On his arrival at Batavia, Captain Hunter purchased the 

Waaksamheyd on account of government; and, after a stny of 

o * 
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diree weeks, siUed for En^and on the SOtb of October: at 
whidi time one man bad died c^ the fever of tfae couDtij, aod 
twtnty<<me more were on the tick list, sereral' of whom like- 
wise died. On the 17th of December, fae arrived in Table 
Bay, where be completed his provisions ; and on the 19tb of 
January, 179S, sailed again, leaving five men at sick quarters, 
who were too weakly to be taken on board. On the 4th of 
February, he arrived at SU Helena, which he left again on the 
13th ; and arrived at Portsmouth April 22., after an absence 
erf* nearly five years. The usual court-martial havmg been 
bdd to enquire into tfae loss of the iKrdes, Captain Hunter, 
his offioers and crew, were honourably acquitted. 

Soon after his return to En^^d, Lord Howe having taken 
the cmnmsnd of the channel fleets and hoisted his flag on 
board the Queen Charlotte, Captun Hunter s^icited permis- 
sion to serve in that ship as a volunteer: in which situation 
he continued until Governor Phillip's til be^th occasioned 
bis resignation of the gOvemment of New South Wales, when 
C^tain Hunter was &[4>ointed to succeed to the government 
of diat distant colony, and sailed from England on the 14th 
of Jontiary, 1 795. His services there cannot be detailed in this 
I^ttoe; we must thei«ibre be content with observing, that the 
advancement of the settlem^it to the state of perfection which 
it ocxw exhibitSi was diiedy owing to his endeavours. He r&- 
tttmed to En^and In 1801. 

Towanls the close of the summer of 1804, Captmn Hunter 
was appcNnted to the cotnmwid of the Venerable, of seventy- 
fbar guns, attached to the channel fleet. On the evening of 
the £4th (rf* Novemba* followinj^ when turning ontof Torbay, 
a nnn fell overboard, wfaidi occasioned a boat to be lowered 
down for the purpose of recovering him. The Venerable, 
Srom her a*ils being occasionaUy kept aback, and filled at in- 
tervals to clear Other ships, and from the picking up of tlie 
boAl, becasie somewhat embayed; and ths weather, at that 
time, being e:^ceedingly thick, prevented the shore from being 
step, although the soundings gave no indication of dangen 

Without entering too much into particulars, it will be n»- 
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CMsary to observe, that the ship itnick on the rooks off 
Paignton Cli$ about eight o'clock p^h., and soon after bilged. 
The masts were immediately cut away, and signals (^distress 
made, by firing all the guns that were serviceable ; which had 
the good efiect of causing the Impetueux aaA Goliath to put 
back to give relief. The boau were immediately sent ; and 
the crew were ordered to quit the wreck, and consult their 
s^xty as well as they could. The presence of mind dl^Iayed 
in the conduct of Captain Hunter exceeded all praise. 

About midnight the wind had increased to a perfect gale, 
right in the bay, which occasioned a tremendous aurf to 
break between the wreck and the shore, although the distance 
could have been no more than thirty yards. A line was flung 
on shor^ and taken hcid of by some people who were there ; 
but, most unfortiinatdy, those men who endeavoured to save 
themselves that way were drowned in the attempt. 

This was a very awM period to Ci^tain Hunter, and those 
who Remained with him ; for all hopes of safety were neariy 
axhausted ; die weather, at that juncture, making it very im- 
I»obable that the boats could any longer approach the wreck 
with a prospect of suoceas. The ibre part of the ship was 
under water, and every moment threatened her total destruc- 
tion. Boats were now observed coming to dieir assistance 
with great and necessary caution. The captain, officers, 
and a few men, amounting in all to about twenty, who had 
continued on the wreck from a reli^ous sense of du^, avuled 
themselves of this opportunity of quitting it; but it became 
then a subject of deliberation, which should go first. At length 
the officers persuaded their worthy commander to take the 
lead, and to save his li& ; and he was immediately followed 
by them from knotted topti over the stem and quarters, leav- 
ing behind them (lamentable to reUte ! ) five or six seamen, 
who, in an intoxicated state, forfeited their lives through their 
improper conduct. 

On Captain Hunter getting on board the Impetueux, which 
was the nearest of the two ships, day-light appeared, and not 
a vestige of the wreck was to be seen ; for she had entirely 
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gone to pieces. By this unlbrtunate event, lie lost his clothes,, 
books, charts, instrumeats of navigation, &€• Some few arti- 
cles were indeed picked up along the shore, but in such a 
damaged state as to be nearly unfit for use. 

The Impetueux and Goliath having arrived at Plymouth 
with the officers and men erf* the Venerable, a court-martial 
was assembled there, to enquire into the loss of that ship. 
Of this court the late Lord Collingwood sat as president; and, 
after a mature deUbcration, Captain Hunter, &c. were acquit- 
ted of all blame on the occasion. 

He soon afterwards presented a memorial to the Lords of 
the Admiral^, praying a remuneration for the loss of his pro- 
perty. This, however, could not be acceded to: it seemed 
that eitha: a want of precedent, or no r^;ulation existing on 
that subject, prevented the board from complying with the 
request 

Sutuequent to this event Captmn Hunter was appointed to 
superintend the payment of ships of war at Portsmouth ; which 
sittution be held until advanced to the rank of rear-admiral, 
Ot^ber 2. 1807. He was made a vice-admiral, July 31. 
1810; but, we belieye, never hoisted his flag. 

llie vice-admiral died in Judd-street, Kew Road, March 1 S. 
Jfl21, in his dgh^-third year. 
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The Right Hon. Sir DAVID DUNDAS, G.C.B. 

I PBlVy COUNSELLOR, GOVERNOR OF CHELSEA HOSPITAL, 
COLONEL OF THE FIRST REGIMENT OF DRAGOON GUARDe^ 
AND OF THE RIFLE BRIGADE. 



Oeneral Sir David Dundas, the subject of the present 
memoir, was bora near Edinburgh, in or about theyear 1735. 
His father, who was a respectable merchant, had several 
children beside the subject of thb notice. 

Mr. Dundas began life as a medical man, but so early as 
the year 1 752, he gave up his profession, and entered on his 
military career, under the auspices of his general, David 
Wataon, quartermaster-general, under His Royal Hi^ness 
William Duke of Cumberland. This officer vaa an able 
engineer ; he made a survey of the ISgfalands of Scotland, 
and planned and inspected the military road through it, now 
so justly renowned. To this relation, young Dundas was 
appointed an assistant, and had the further adiuntage of 
havii^ for his coadjutor the celebrated William Roy, since 
quartermaster-general, in Great Britain : as Roy was skilled 
in mathematics, it may naturally be supposed, that Dundas 
derived much information Irom such a colleague. 

To his appointment in the quartermaster-general's depart- 
ment, was added a commission in the enj^eers, bis limtenaniy 
bearing date the 3d of January, 1756. His uncle was, at 
this time, the senior captain of the corps, with the rank of 
lieutenant-cdonel in the army. 

In 1759, when Colonel Elliott, afterwards Lord Heathfidd, 
obtained a letter of service to raise a regiment of dragoons, 
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called, at that time, tbe first Light Dragoons, and since, 
His Majesty's, or Fifteenth Regiment, Lieutenant Dundas 
was appointed to a troop of iL With that gallant corps, . 
which has repeatedly distinguished itself wherever employed, 
he embarked for Germany ; and on Colonel Elliott's being 
put on the staff in that country, he acted as his aid-de-camp. 
When the British cabinet determined upon adopting the 
plans of \he great Lord Chatham, by attacking the ^lamsh 
foreign settiements, among which tbe Havannah was the 
principal, General Elliott was appointed to tbe sta^ under 
the command of that exalted officer, tbe Earl of Albermarle, 
who was recommended for this expedition by His Royal 
Highness William Duke of Cumberland. With General 
Elliott Captain Dnndas embarked as his aid-de-camp. After 
tbe reducticm of tbe island of Cuba, in 1 762, be returned with 
tbe General to Engluid, and remuned as »d-de-can^ till he 
received the majori^ of the Fifteenth Dragoons, on the 28tb 
o( May, 1770. From that corps he was appomted to the 
lienteoant-colonelcy of the second n^ment of horse, on tbe 
Iiidi establishment, now tbe FiAeeatb Dragoon Guards, 
wbidi he immediately joined. 

Alliion^ General Watson was &t from b^ng neb himself, 
bis nephew was much indebted to tbe &vour and patronage of 
the general's militaiy and ministerial friends. Through 
them he procured a staff appointment in Ireland, as quarter- 
master-general, and by tbe same intereat, at tbe CasUe of 
DuUin, be abbanei leave to sell bis commis^on in the horse, 
iriiile he was aBowed, at the same timt^ to retain his rank in 
die army. The staff 8[^oUitmeBt he also kept, end some time 
after exchanged it for tbe Bdjutant>^aiera]8bjp, which, per- 
haps, he was better adaftfed for by bis tacticid pursuits. In 
fdxuary, 1781, be obtained tbe rank of coIchugI) in coase- 
qusDce of tbe latter ^tpointment. 

Shortly after the peace of 17S3, Frederic King of Frustoa, 
having ordered a grand review of tbe wh(^ of bis forces, the 
canonty and attention of mUitsry men were excited by Fhe 
[»cpuati»n for so si^eBf^d an e^dnbition. Ctdond Dundas 
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applied for leaye to be present on this occasion ; which being 
g^ranted, he repaired ti> the pluns of Potadstn, and there, as 
may well be supposed, laid the tbundstion of his system of 
discipline, to be afierwardB matured by obserration and dili- 
geat consideration. This journey, moreover, enabled him to 
acquire a knowledge of the Geman language, so aseiiil to an 
officer, end a thorough acquaintance with ibe military etiquette 
and interior economy oF an army. On his return, the leisure 
hours firom his staff ^>pointment were emplf^ed in arrangbg 
his system of tactics for the press; Irom which it issaed, in 
178S, under the title of " Principles o£ Military Morements, 
chiefly applicable to In&ntry." 

Id 1790, Colonel Dundas was prconoted to the rank of 
mqor-general, and appointed colonel to the tweo^-second 
regiment of in&ntry, on the 2d of April of the following 
yesT) on which be gave up the adjutant-generalship of Ireland. 

His Majesty, to whom General Dundas dedicated his work, 
having been pleased to approve of it, directed it to be arranged 
and adopted for the use of the army, in June, 1792. It was 
aeoordnigly printed under the tide of, *' Rules and Regulations 
for the Formations, Field Exercises, and Movements of His 
Majesty's Fwces," with an injunction, that this system should 
" be strictiy followed and adhered to, without any deviation 
whatsoever ; and such orders as are found to inter^v with, or 
counteract their ^ect or operadtHi, are to be considered as 
hereby cancelled and annulled." 

The principles on which these r^ulations were formed txet 
in nuirchtng, to preserve just distances, particularly the lead- 
ing divisions, on which every movement d^wnds; forming 
good lines; changing fronts by ^chdon movements; wheeling 
by divisions fnaa column; and, at all times, marching either in 
ordinary or quick time, l^ cadenced steps. 

A late writer, to whom the army is much indited for the 
eluddation of. General Dundas's work, says, that till these 
mies and r^;ulations were published, and directed to be ftd- 
lowed, ve never hod any general system of discipline ordered 
by authority to be implicitiy complied with; on the contrary. 
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(a few review regulations excepted,) every commander-iii-cliief 
adopted or invented such manoeuvres as were thought proper. 
Neither was the manual ^ercise the same in all regiments, 
nor marching in slow and quick time properly regulated : the 
consequences of which were, that when two or three regiments 
met in the same garrison, or camp, they could not act in bri- 
gade or Ime, till the general officer commanding, established 
a temporary uniform system. 

Uoiform, however, as this system of tactics is, yet' it was &r 
' from meeting with the approbation of military men in general, 
when first promulgated; some thought that the manoeuvres were 
too complex, and others that they were not sufficiently explain- 
ed. To obviate these. Captain Reide published the work just 
alluded to ; his intentions, to use his own words, bdng *' to 
shew the principles on which the present system of tactics is 
fitrmed in a plain and perspicuous point of view ; as the rules 
laid down in the book published by authority are not suffici- 
ently explanatory, tending sometimes rather to ctmfuse than 
elucidate." 

The " Rules and Regulations for the Cavalry" were also 
planned by Creneral Dundas ; so that the army has berat. more 
indebted to this officer than any other, from the days of Ge- 
neral Bland (who published the first regular system in our 
language) down to the present dme. General Dundas's pri- 
^^nal work " on Military Movements" is now out of print ; 
but the ** Rules and Regulations" are in the bands of every 
person, ha\dng gone through several editions, and being sold 
publicly. 

Qn the commencement of the late war, General Dundas 
was put on the staff; and in the autumn of 1793 he was sent 
to command a body of troops at Toulon. While we were in 
possession of that place, it was determined by Admiral Lord 
Hood and General O'Harai'who had joined the army there 
&om Gibraltar, to dislodge the French from the heights of 
Arens, oh which they had erected a battery of heavy cannon, 
and from whence Buonaparte, who commanded it, annoyed 
the town and citadel exceedingly. For this service General 
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Dundas was selected, having under his command two thou- 
sand three hundred British and allies. The approaches to 
the French lines were very strong and intricate: he had a 
bridge to cross, to march through olive-plantations, and 
ascend a hill cut in vine terraces ; yet, under all these disad- 
vantages, he succeeded in taking the battery, on the 20th of 
November. The French, however, who were very strong, 
attacked the assailants, aad dispossessed them of it ; in con- 
sequence of which. General DundsS was obliged to fall back 
on the town. Governor O'Hara, who had promised Lord 
Hood not to go out of the lines, thinking to retrieve the 
fortune of the day, ventured too &r, and was wounded and 
taken prisoner. 

As Toulon was found untenable, from the heights being in 
possession of the Hepubiicans, Lord Hood judged it prudent 
to embark the troops and sail for Corsica. On the 24th of 
January, 1794, they accordingly left the bay of Hieres, when 
they consisted of the following British re^ments ; second bat- 
talion of the royals, eleventh, twenty-fifth, thirtieth, fiftieth, 
fifty-first, and sixty-ninth, with a body of artiliery, making in 
all about 4,400 men ; there were beside some Neapolitans, 
emigrants, &c. On their arrival oft" Corsica, they landed to 
the westward of Mortilla Point, and took possession of a . 
height that overlooked the tower of the same name. The 
latter was immediately invested and taken, after an obstinate 
resistance, on the 10th of February. 

Some difference of opinion, it is said, having prevailed 
between the admiral and the general, the latter repaired to 
Englaiid, and was afterwards succeeded in the command of 
the forces by die Hon. Lieutenant-General {^e late Sir 
Charles) Stewart. 

Shortly after his return. General Dundas was sent to the 
Continent, to serve under his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York. In the brilliant action of the 10th of May, 1794, at 
Toumay, General Dundas distinguished himself greatly. 
During the unfortunate retreat through Holland, he boreavery 
active part, particularly on the SOlh of December, in taking 
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Tujrt, where the French were strongly posted. To arrive tit 
this town, it was necessary to proceed along a road flanked by 
a number of batteries, planted on the isle BcHnmel, while the 
place itself was surrounded by a strong barricade. All these 
ubstaclesweresurmounted; and notwithstandingthe greet supe- 
riority of the Republicans, they were forced Scorn their posts, 
and obliged to cross the river Wahal with greet loss of men 
and cannon. On the 8th of January following he was again 
successful near Buem, when part of his brigade, under Lord 
Cathcart, drove eight hondred of the enemy before them with 
great slau^ter. On General Harconrt^s return to England, 
the command of the remains of the British army devolved on 
General Dundas ; and, in consequence of the severity of the 
weather, the ^lies now quitted Ae Dutch territory. He 
aOsrwards fixed his head-quarters at Ddmenhorst and Rethen, 
in the neighbourhood of Bremen, rather than in that city, 
where the morals of the younger officers mig^t be exposed to 
; though it must be allowed that the police of 
1 may vie with that of any dty in Europe in point of 
r^ularity and good order. The gallant remnant of the 
British army at length embarked at the mouth of a creek 
near Bremerlehe, on the 14th of April; and the fleet, con- 
sisting of upwards of two hundred sail, cleared the Weser 
(HI the Zlthof the same month, and General Dundas returned 
to England. 

In December 1795 he was removed from the command of 
the twen^-second foot to tliat of the seventh dragoons. He 
was also appointed governor of Languard fort On the re- 
signation of General Morristm from ill health. General Dun- 
das was nominated quartennasta*-general of the British army 
in 1797. General Morrison had held this office for thirty 
years, and his Majesty was pleased to allow the veteran five 
pounds per diem for life; which, however, he did not long 
oijoy, as he died in 1^99. 

When the army embarked for an expedition to Holland 
in 1797, Dundas was one of the general officers selected by 
bis royal highness the commander-in-chief; and in all the 
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principal engagemeats in bhat country be had his full share, 
particularly those of Bergen ahd Alkounr, on the 2d and fidi- 
of October. With refpect to the first mentioned, his royal 
highness ia his official dispatches t6 goremment says, '* The- 
points where this well-fought action was {Hincipally contested 
were sustiuned by the British columns under those dis- 
tinguished officers, General Sir Ralph Abercrombie, and 
Lieutenant-general Dundas; whose exerUons, as well as the 
gallantry of the brave troops they led, cannot hare been sur- 
passed by any former instance of British valour," 

On the lamented death of General Sir Ralph Abercrombie, 
General Dundas succeeded him in the command of the second 
or North British dragoons, a corps which will ever be held 
in the highest point of view. He also succeeded him in the 
govenunent of Forts George and Augustus in North Britain-. 

In the summer of 1801 he was second in command under 
the commander-in-chief of the grand army which was formed 
on Bagshot heath, where near 25,000 men were assembled. 
General Dundas took uncommon pains in disciplining this 
fine army, by having it out twi<% a day. His majesty and 
the royal fiunily, when it was reviewed, gave him the highest 
praise for his exertions. 

On the 1 2th of March, in 1 803, he resigned quarter-master^ 
generalship, and was put on the staff as second in command 
under bis royal highness the Duke of York. His majesty 
was pleased also, as a particular mark of bis royal r^ard, to 
invest him with the riband of the order of the BaUi ; and, on 
the 1st of June, he, with many of the kntghts, was installed in 
King Henry the Seventh's chapel. A graud ball and supper 
were ^ven at Ranelagb on the third of the same month, which 
cost the junior officers seven thousand pounds. 

As a reward for his many and important services. General 
Dundas was qipointed, in 1804, governor of Chelsea Hos- 
pital, and a knight of the most honourable order of the Bath. 
On the 18tli March, 1809, he succeeded the Duke of York 
as commander-in-chief of the forces; which situalbn helield 
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we ytsr% to the eDtire * at i»& ct i<iD «f hig towniga nd ^ 
snny. Aboot Ac snufl time be becme a privy caataeBarf 
and cotonel of tbe 95tb rcgimeirt. Tbe next and last naik 
of ibe TOyat tufoae niAdi Sir David received wae the eom- 
maad of the first dngoon guat^ ndrich lie beld ^ hk d»> 
niiuy Feb, 18, IltfO. , 
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THOMAS DUNHAM WHITAKER, LL.D. 

F.R.S. AND F.S.A. 

X HIS able topographer was bom June 8th, 1759, in tb« 
panoBage-hoiue of Rainhaoit Norfolk, winch » the subj^t 
erf's singular story recorded by Sir Heary Spelmwi. Id the 
Tiign of Cbaeles I. Sir Roger Towmeod, purposing to re- 
bufld im hoase at Rainhamj cxHiT^ed a large qiiaatitj t^ 
sUhms for the purpose, &ois the ruins of Crozford Abbey in 
tbe neigbbourhood. These stonei, at often aa any attoapt 
vas made to build them up in tfaia unhallowed edifice obet^ 
nately gave way. Tha owner next tried tbetn in tbe c«o- 
straction of a bridge the arch of which in like manner sud^ 
Amiy du'Dnk. He thai piously determined to vppiy them to 
the re-bsildiiig of the panonsge-hoaaej where tb^ qiuatly 
reraained until about the year 1764', when they were mioe 
more remored by the late ViBCOuat, afterwards Marqnis} 
T^wnsoid, to another place; u>d the ute of the origjiial 
BHVia^ of which tbe finndstions are still visiUe, north-west 
froio the church, was tahea into tbe parlc The strange 
vaodenngs ef tbia Gate Sgttta axe now prebaldy at an end. 
Tbt Mbei of Dr. Wbilsker was, in '17S9<, curate of that 
pwish ; but bis dder bvother dying uomorried in tlie bch 
giaaing of thefc^owingyearj he rentored, Octobers. 1760, 
to ia» patemal howe at Holaie, whick had never been oat of 
theocci^tioB (rftbeiaanlyfnim tbcreagn (^Hcory VL 

In Norember, 1768) tbe sidgect of tbe [wcsent iketcb was 
placed under tbe care of the Rev. J<dtn Shaw, of Roehdal^ 
»o ezc^lent granunarian and initruetor. In 1771 he £^ into 
rack an ill state of health as rendered him iac^abls of any 
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steady attention to books until I?74, when he was placed in 
the fiimily of the Rev, WiUiam Sheepshanks, at Gnusington 
in Craven. In the November of that year he was admitted 
of St John's College, CaiiU>ridge, where be went to reside 
Octobers. 177£. In November, 1 780, he took the d^roe of 
LL.B., intending to pursue the profession of the dvil law, 
which he studied for two years with great attenticm. But in 
Jime, 1782, his fiither having died after a wedc's ilhiess, he 
settled upon his pateimal estate, which for upwards of thirty 
years he continued to improve and adorn by succesdve plant- 
ations. 

In August, 1785, be was ordained deacon at Rosecastle, 
by Dr. Jdin Law, Bishop of Ocmfert ; and in July of the 
Avowing year received the order of priesthood from the same 
prelate: both without Ude. In 1788, having previously re- 
covered, by a donation of 400/. die patronage of the ctu^ 
at Holme, which bad been founded by one of his ancestiws, 
with the aid of scnne liberal subscriptions he rebuilt it, the old 
edifice bdng mean and dilapidated. In 179? he was licesued' 
to the perpetual curacy of Holm^ upon his own nominatioB.- 
In July, 1 799, be was qualified as a magistrate for the counQr 
of Lancaster, and the next year but one for the West Riding- 
of the County of York. At the Cambridge commencement 
1801, he completed the degree of LL.D.; and in themondi' 
of January, 1808, was presented by the ArcbbiEhop of Canter- 
bury to ^e vicarage of Wballey, the great ot^ect <tf his 
wishes. For this &vour, besides his Grace's own generous 
disposiU<m to reward a stranger who had writt^i a history c^ 
the pari^, he was also indebted to the recommendation of 
that learned and excellent prelate Dr. Cleaver, Ibnnerly Us. 
diocesan, and at that time Bishi^ of Bangor, to whose many. 
instances of friendly attention Dr. "Wbitaker has frequently 
alluded in his writings with gratitude and respect. In 1818- 
he was presented with the valuable living of Blackburn, 
in Lancashire. He married Lucy, daughter of Thomas 
Thoreeby, Esq. of Leeds, a. kinsman to the celebrated ssiti-^ 
quary (^that ntuue, who still survives him, and by whom ba 
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bas left three sons and one daughter, having lost a daughter 
in 1616, and his eldest son the subsequent year, in con8e<- 
qaeti'ce of a fell from his horse. The doctor is said never to 
have recovered the shock occasioned by this unfortunate 
calastrc^he. He died at the vicarage-house, Blackburn, De- 
cember 18. 18SI. The following character of Dr. Whitaker 
is from the pen of a gentleman to whom he mis' intimately 
known. 

As B literary man, in which character he is most generallyt 
thou^ perhaps not most deservedly known, he was dis- 
tinguished not less for industry and acuteness in research, 
accuracy ofreas<Hiin^ and extent of knowledge, than warmth 
c^ima^pnation and vigour of style. To the study of English 
antiqnitJes, which the lovers of Greek and Roman lore too 
often aflect to despise as bariiarons and uninteresting, he 
brough a rich store of classical information, and, what is of 
much rarer occurrence, a correct and classical ' taste ; and 
when to these we add the knowledge of such modem lan- 
guages as throw most light on the subject, an intimate ac- 
■qoaintance with the Anglo-Saxon and Gotiiic dialects, on 
which our own is chiefly founded, and the habit of close at- 
tention to those numerous traces they have letl in the rude 
tongue of the people around him, it may be admitted that 
few (tampions have appeared in the arena of antiquarian 
wsr&re more completely armed for the field. He must, 
indeed, be considered as having mainly contributed to the 
revival of a school in topography, which had well nigh b^ 
come extinct. In the days of Lelaad and Camden, the 
&thers of this delightful study, it was thought no sin for an 
antiquary to be a man of genius and letters, and we find this . 
ground occupied by the very first schcdars of the age: but in 
succeeding times, the race had greatly d^;enerated ; and a 
fell array of county and local historians might be produced, 
the heaviness of whose matter is only exceeded by the dalness 
of'thbir manner,' and whose dense folios will be found to con- 
t^n- little beside transcripts of parish re^sters, title-deeds, 
public records, and monumental inscripdons, not often 'pos-' 
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wcsing even (hemerit of accaratelyrepietentif^ their oriffgbudi. - 
Did an .err^ic Bntiqiury now ami then forsake die beaten 
track* making eror so slight pietensions to briUiant^ cf in* 
aginatimi or warmth of fo^ng, he was looked wptm by fail 
brethrra aa one whose levity was altogether incoosiatcnt widi 
the gravity of the corpt, and whose light we^wns were cal- 
culated to injure ratfaa than benefit the ciluse; like a young 
divine, who should exhibit symptoms of wit before the con> 
yocation, or a koig^t errant frbo would break the tanks of a 
regular army to tik and be slain for the honoor of his lady. 
The natural consequence was, that the dulaes* of the wbc^ 
broUwrhood becaaie proverbial: they were soppoaed to 
occupy the humblest place in the scale of literary exiBtaice j 
a st^t pwhaps, above the penmen of the eonnth^bonse, 
but very far below the lowest pretwders to literature in any 
other department. The possible utility of their pursuits in 
the illoBtration of history, manners, and the axis, was quits 
overlodted by themselves and others. If Aej were ever 
praised, it was for patience and indiwtry : but even this scanty 
tribute was .often wlthhdd by those who did not hestete to 
profit by their puns. From this degraded state it is not too 
much to »Biy, that the histoiian of Whalley, Craven, and 
Bichmondshire, has redeemed hia fovoarite study; and to him 
we are chiefly indebted, if it has in modem times besi dt»< 
covered, (hat topography may be nnited with the keenest 
relish fot natural beauty, widi the most devoted aHachueDt 
to the fine arts, with the grave C(mtenq>lati(m of the moralifl^ 
the ediiying labours of the biographer, and the loftiest flights 
of the bard. Nor will this merit be denied him, though tlie 
advocates <^ the old system nny now wid then triumph in a 
trifling inaccuracy, or raise the hue and cry against the 
inordinate ambition that would pant after hi^ier boaoun than 
that of having compiled an index to a record office — that 
would aspire to the distinotion of being read, and be but id 
content with the immortality of restbg in a Ubraty* to be 
produced only on the transfer of a manor, the proof at a 
pedigrc«i or the sale of an advowsiMi. But topogra|Ay» 
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tlutN^ llie ineaaitmf was b^ 00 meamt the icinl^« irtatiaa he 
(iMupied.; utd in adiUtioa (o the acknowledged work« by 
which these minor dunu oa pubUc r^ard we Mnwnad, 
du ^HfteHy Beriew ovad some of iti nuM diafingwshed 
wladcatohispBnt aad hia spwch on tibe pubUc dutna«iss> 
ddivcved «t a aaaedng io KacUbuTn, najr ht inabinved H a 
spadxwn ef mmnd nasotung, calcuJjabed lopg M> nuTivt l^e 
puticakr iKcasuw that called U Ibrtfat 

In die fiskk of verae be never xaabiai, ifaMgh 00 nun 
oould better af^maate the merits «f poatij, or men rm^j 
CiBBifiise ill chwf gnees into bis own c(na|M«itiaDs. His 
ntyiB was nenoBs, yet elftgant ; coosae, yet flaent 1 avaat to 
^M aaadem baiiMuis&H aad afiectadoB whidi degrade the 
.JlngliA bwgue, but nenr hwitating to nnlwraitrr • bnaign 
word, «a it were 'tf ratpectabU origbi, and would coofiinn 
to the aH^;«8 ot it$ adapted ooontry. In dw tue of aiaoiic oad 
qsotation he was reawrkaUy happy ; but, above all, eMallad 
in die &ciil^ of paiMtfng (if it nay ba w cdled) the cdiject 
befevc him— ofseizBigM oqc« the chief features, whether of 
soencry, tmhitsotaee, or hooua cdwj>icter( and by a few wsH- 
«hoa(» ^thcte, or by one nuuteriy stroke, aMKeying-* npid 
bnt finidied picture to die laind. In ithk impact he stson^y 
»wnJi)ed CamdoD ; and, had the eastoin of patdiduiig in a 
learned language i»evailad now, as it did m the JSUzabethan 
•ge, w« hava reasoa to eappos^ from bis litdc votk, " De 
Mo(M per Britenniam ^vioO)" &c. that he srauld not hare 
&Uen short of that great master in his Latin stjde. To his 
, <^iaffacterisde warmth, however, (he defects as weU as the 
jnerits of his works pu^ be mainly ascribed 1 nor is it to he 
wondered, that thoa^ €o€ the most poit no less accimte 
dMn virid in Ins ideas, his rapidity shoold now and then 
have «wttiooked an ol^jact worthy of notice, or rsprascntad 
it in a manner which a aaoppd j^anoe mmld infidllfa^ ha*e 
oonifotedi diat (n his opposition to princ^*^ he should 
' ocoasionally hare ^^>earsd somewhat too unspaiing of 
persons i aed that his zeal, when comtaracted hy tfaaae 
«Mi wb<(in. msM} and amhodty had aboat oqoal v^t^ 
p 4 
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' should gometiines have defeated ita own <Aqecty where- ptr- 

' tial concession, and a- more conciliatory tone, niigfat hare 

' prer^led. 

His theolo^cal works were conlnied to the publication of 
occasional sermons ; but he had the ^iviable art of toeing 

' every literary undertaking subservient to the great interests 
of religion and morality, without violating the proprieties of 
the subject in hand ; an object which certainly no deigymaa 

: should suffer to escape his view, whatever be the lighter studies 

' or amusements he may think proper to indulge. 

In this character, indeed, Dr. Whitaker was most ex&a- 

• plaiy. Placed in situations which gave him a sort of episcopal 
superintendance over a district no less than thirty miles in 

■■ extreme length, nearly the same in breadth, containing 

1 j^wenty-four dependent chapelries, and occupied by more than 
100,000 inhabitants, he.exerciaed this important influence in 
a manner which might wdl have become a still wider sphere 
of labour. ' In his appointments to the ch^iels which came 
uader his own immediate patnmage, he was ever actuated by 
the' purest and most disinterested motives ; nor could any 
practicable scheme for promoting the tepiporal or spiritual 
we^re of his parishioners be proposed to him, which did 

- not meet his ready concurrence and active co-operation. 
More frequently, indeed, these plans originated with him- 
self; and while he was thus enabled to place around htm 
a body of zealous and useful clergy, his own conduct in 
the discharge of his more personal functions funiished an 
excell^it model to all. - To this part of his character ample 
justice has been done during his life-time, in that depository 
for ancient lore, the Gentietaan's Magaaine. 

His discourses partook largely of the peculiarities alceady 
noticed in his other works : they had the same Are, the same 
strength and fluency of language, die same acuteness of 
reasoning and originality of illustratiw, the same happy use 
of ornament; but they. were, also so perfectly simple, and in- 
telligible to the humblest of his auditors, and delivered with 
eloquence so natural and impressive,, tbot though .^r fitom 
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courting popiilanty, he never foiled to attreret overflowing 



But the prindples which r^ulated his whole conduct as a 
clergyman cannot be better expressed than m his own words : 
" The dispensation of the Gospel has been committed to me 
within a certain district, and* onder cert^ forma Snd limit- 
atbns. I owe, under the most solemn obligations, obedience 
to my immediate superiors in the church, and conformity to 
all its esbJilished rules: here I have no cation; I eat my 
bread on that condition ; if I transgress it, I am a dishonest 
man. I see, indeed, the genuine doctrines of my own churcli 
entirely neglected by some of its ministers, and mingled with 
fanaticism, democracy, and other poisonous combinations, by 
others; neverUieleas, X know them to be' the wordoftruth^ 
I will, by God's grace, not reject, but separate them from 
these admixtures; preach them boldly, yet rationally; and 
if in so doing my motives are mistaken, my principles decried, 
and mysdf am classed with a sect to which I do not belong, 
I will bear my cross in patience." These observations occur 
in a ncAe to the History of Wi- Jley, p. 389., the whole of 
which is w^ deserving the at ow^on of all fiiends of the 
establishment, and merits a more guieral circulation than the 
, jMuticular otgeet of the work is likely to afford. It has, I 
^oeliev^ seldom ha{^>ened, that men so ^fted for the pulpit 
add the press, have as successfully interchanged the retire- 
nient of the study for the more active walks of life ; but with 
all the aversion to minute calculation, and, the detail of me- 
chanical arrangement, which the most abstracted student 
could have expressed, no man could more practically weigh 
the merits of an extended j^an; and with nerves that 
filimnk at the very shadow of trivial and imaginary danger, 
none could more firmly encounter its real form, when duty 
led the way. Composition, also, with him required littie or 
no effi>rt ; and while he could dictate his most finished de- 
scriptions on the spot, or lay up in the solitude of a morning 
walk abundant employment for the too tardy pen, many a 
track was .recovered from the racroachments of time, which 
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)iu activity mevtr nUowed to remain kng nncultund. Hence 
he was do less busily employed in the preservalioa of oU* and 
the erection of new clmrdies, throughoiit hia pariahea, than 
in proTidiag &>t dw fiithennce of tiw great objects to which 
they were dediosted ; nor could the Cnutees of dte parUa- 
mentaiy fund latdy applied to diose paxpoies have selected 
a more acttre and iisefid aa«ociate. Blessed ear^ in I^ with 
the poseeanon of a patriinoiiial estate, to which he was ever 
«aiduisiastieaUy Bttached, he became a planter and iraprorM' 
on no oatTQw Ecaie ; aad in this profit^ile and patriotic pur- 
8uiti rcoNred the gold medal of the iSociely of Arts, while 
more than half a nnllion c£ trees, rising gradudly beneath 
Jiis hand, gave grace and dignity to the ru^edsoenefyacniiid 
bin. To wat^ their gcowth and beauly was the frequeat 
atdftce of hie lighter hours ; and when at his last visit to the 
Holaie, dediaing healdi admonished him that he should Me 
them no mme, be calmly selected ods of the comeUest of his 
own pUuUag tp be Uie depositary of his mortd remains. 

In a district where die non-resideDce or extinction of the 
ancient gentry bad mucliF«<«akened the civilizing influence of 
pelished fflanners on the/raotibla- classes e£ society, and even 
Ae restmitits of law weJ^but fesUy coterted, the office eS a 
nxagistrate for which his educadon and pmanits bad so wdl 
^uftUfied him, was accepted aa a duty, and, at Holme, mi^t 
li8T« been exerdied with unmixed pleasure to tumsel^ and 
advantage to others : but transplanted into the midst of a 
manu&etoiing populatioa, at a time when eeditioa and blas- 
phemy were nnasually prevalent, uid die poison of a system, 
wboae evils he had from the ilrst forett^ and resisted, was 
fannentiag to its utmost height of tnaiignity, the coosoieH- 
:tious ducfaarge of his duty, rewarded as it was by the ^)^v- 
bfttion of hia soTeneig^ and die warm thanks * of his neigb- 
boaxa and oo urtrym en, was attended widi sacrifices wbidi his 
■fiieadi and Ae lovers of literatare may be exonsed for Aink- 



* A nugniflaent aeivtee of plate im ^nn to falm bf tlie inhabiunt* of Blu^ 
*>ttn, in nutaa^ ^ «mi gnlitade and nqtwt, on A* SM rf A^rBi !•«. 
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fng almost too great, even in th« best of cbubcs— the sus- 
pensioii of those calmer studies in which he delighted ; and, 
Ks it may be feared, iba introduction of that distressing 
disorder to which he fell a victim. 

Adorned with these accomplishments, as an author, a clergy- 
man, a subject, and a mnn, and endowed by nature and age 
with a commanding person, a venerable and expressive coun- 
tenance, and a peculiarly animated eye, he seemed to possess 
the (acvity of impressing his own image on the mind no less 
vividly than the features of landscape were deleted by his pen. 
An image irfilcb no one who has once beheld him in the pulpit, 
amidst the trophies of antiqu%, or in the peaceful seclusion of 
domestic life, will ever be able to e&ce from recollection. 

He was sometimes accused of severi^. But morose, indeed, 
must he be, who will not make allowance fer delicate health, 
and a highly nervous omstitution, which times of insubordin- 
ation, of turbulence, and disafiection, constantly kept in a 
state of irritation. Piety and modest worth ever found in him 
a protector and ftiend. "Hie vanity of ignorance, or the pre- 
sumption of the upstart he held in eqoal contempt. If he 
•aere severe, he was, to ase Ins own words, *' S(^ in vitia 
asper." In the company of a few select fiiends, his conver- 
sation was of a very superior cast ; fiill of acute remarks, of 
argument^ or of anecdote : Modo tristi, stspejocoso. 

To alfectation, to disguise, or to hypocrisy, his heart was 
an utter stranger. His knowledge of &e Scriptures, of the 
fkthers, of history, and of antiquities, was most profound. 
XXis extempore eloquence in the pulpit was rapid, energetic, 
and impressive. His language was so terse, so correct, and, 
at the same time, so elegant, that the most learned and po- 
lished audience couM not but admire it. 

ifec feamdia deserit fame, nee lucidvs ordo. 

A carious speculation is fndidged in by Dr. Whitaker, in 
his excellent " History of the Deanery ctf Craven, in York- 
shire," as to the probability that Henry, Lord Clifbtxl, the 
6rst Earl of Cumberland, was the hero of the beautiful ballad 
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of the " Nut-browii Maid." Dr. Whitaker observesk that 
this young nobleman was, during his father's life, led by the 
extravagance of the court into pecuniary embarrassments. 
'' The methods," he adds, *' which this high'-spirited young 
man took to supply his necessities is characteristic of the times. 
Instead of resorting to Jews and money-lenders, computing 
the value of bis father's life, and raising great sums by antid- 
patioQ, methods which are better suited to the calm unenter- 
prising dissipation of the present age, Henry Clifford turned 
outlaw, assembled a band (£ dissolute ibllowers, harassed tbe 
religious houses, beat their tenants, and forced the inhabitants 
of whole villages to take sanctuary in their churches. 

" I hope" Dr. W. observes in a note, " it will be thought 
no extravagant conjective, that Henry ClifEbrd was the hero 
of the ' Nut-brown Maid.' That beaudiii! poem was first 
printed in 1521 ; and from the word spleen, which was intro- 
duced into the English language by the study of the Greek 
physidans, it could not have been written long before. Littl^ 
perhaps, can be inferred from the general qualification of an 
outhiw's skill in archery, ' Suck an archere as men smf that ye 
be,' compared with the drcumstance of the Earl of Cumber- 
land's providing himself with all the apparatus of the bow : 
but when The Man specifically describes Westmoreland as 
his heritage, we must dther suppose the whole story to he 
a fiction, or refer it to one of the wild adventures of Henry 
Clifford, yiho really led the life of an outlaw within ten years 
of the time. The great b/nage of the lady may well agree 
with lady Pen^; and what is more probable than that this 
wild young man, among his other feats, may have lurked in 
the forests of the Percy family, and won the lady's heart under 
a disguise, which he had taken care to assure her, concealed a- 
knight ? That the rank of the parties is inverted in the 
ballad may be considered as nothing more than a decent veil 
of poetical fiiition' thrown over a recoit and weU-known fact. 
The barony of Weetmordand was the inheritance of Henry, 
Cl^lbrd alone." 
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The foUowit^ interesting paper we have eictracted from-an 
improred edition of Br. Whitaker's History of Wballey. 

Dissertation on the Origin and Progress f^ Domestic 
Architecture. 

A general history of English oeconomies, if executed witii 
taste and spirit, would be an amusing and interesting work. 
The following observations embrace only the subject of a 
^ngle thou^ important ch^ter in such s volume, extend 
merdy over a remote provindal district, and are aniinated by 
little more than an ardent desire of invesligaling every appear- 
ance which can illustrate the manners of our ancestors. 

Into what recesses of their native woods the indemency of 
this climate drove the Sentantii, what caves they scooped 
out of the earth, or what c^ins they framed for shelter, it 
Were now as idle to enquire as it would be to investigate 
where the foxes of those days burrowed, or the ravens built 
their nests. Their attemptsto lodge or secure themsdves were 
slight and inddent : in &ct they were careless of self-accom- 
modadon; and at a dme when whole tribes must have been 
convoked to rear the massy columns of a temple they seeni' 
to have had no c(H\c«ption of the use of stone in the construc- 
tion of a dwelling, or even for the purposes of fortification. 
Supersdtion is evidently the first and most active prindple in 
the mind of a, savage. 

W}iat was the general style imd disposition of Roman 
villas, we know; and those which had been extended round 
the common centre of Coccium, if any such there were, would 
only differ from those of Italy as the first erections of a 
planter in America vary from the house and ofiices of an 
English gentl^nan at home. 

The Saxons among us, without even the exc^titm of 
churches, built universally with wood. It is therefore no. 
wonder that after the If^tse of eight centuries, every memorial 
pfsuch structures should have perished. Besides, their houses, 
with some, exceptions,, adapted to their general habits, would 
be rude, and low, and small. 
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After the Conquest, onr natirc forests remsRsng with IHtfe 
diminotion, the use of wood in the coastruc^on o( boiwes 
continued to be general ; aud the first deriaUon lr<un this prac- 
tice was iatroduced by the example of kerneUing and em- 
battling manor-houses, of which we shall speak hereafter. It 
is difficult to assign with exactness the eera trf builtKngs which 
have no inscribed date^ and of whose erection there ar« bo 
records ; but perhaps we Iratry refer the oldest specimens of 
architecture in wood now remaining taoong us, to the time «f 
Edward the First Instances of this st^le are found alike m 
the halls of some ancient mantK^boHses and their gigantic 
bams, «4Hch are little mon rude than the other. The pe- 
eidiar maria by t^ldi they are distii^firished are these e the 
whole structure has been oii^nally a frame of wood-worfc, 
independent of walls, the principals consisting of deep flat 
beams of massy oak, natorally curved, and of which eadi pair 
seems to have been sawed out of the same trunk ; these 
spring inaa the grotmd, and form a Ixrfd Oothic ardi over- 
head; the spars rest upon a wall-friat^ as that is agMQ siu- 
tuited I7 horisontal ^>arst grooved into the principals. Il 
was then c£ no consequence that such erections oonsuraed 
great qnantitJes (rf* the finest ship-timber ; and indeed ibe ap- 
pearance of one of these rooms is [seeisely that t^the hull <rf 
a great ship inmted, and seen from within. %>ecraiena 
of this most andent style, in perfection, are the old hidl of the 
manor-house of Samlesbnry, and the Lawsbig Stedes barn, 
at WhaUey. In the reign of Henry IV. we hare a spetj- 
men in the hall at Raddifl^ of a deriation from this primitive 
model : there the piindpals have two springers ; one from the 
ground, another frtnn a rude capital about dght leet from 
tlie ground ; but the square of the building is consideraUj 
raised, and the arch encroedies less upcm the apartment 
within. The style of architecture in wood evidently kept pace 
with that in stone ; and when in the dme of Heary VII. the 
arch in stone-work beeame broader and more depressed is 
the centre, a correqwudent c)iange was iotrodueed in oirr 
ancient timber-buildings. Woodoi postcni% indeed, still 
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<te9eeoded to tbegtoond; but they were bow become pefpen- 
^cidar, and atpare, and fluted, from the tap; and those 
de^iot Hid omamentsl rafters contiuued to rest o» a wall- 
I^ate. Thofl the ides of a eomptete fniae, independently of 
the walls, wm titiU jwtserred ; but the low basement story of 
stone aometlmes to be c^Merved in our most ancient buildings, 
DOW advimced to the square, though the cross^ikes are 
generally of wood. This precisely describes the hall of Little 
Mihon, and another noUe specimen of somewhat later date, 
die west wing of Samlesbnry Hall, built by Sir Th<HnaB South- 
worth, A.D. 15S2; of which the outer wall, however, is of 
brick, and the eariiest specimen of that material with which I 
am acquainted, in the compass of this work. The wood em- 
{dt^ed in the construction (£ this last mansi<m must have laid 
prostrate a forest ; and while the principal timbers were carved 
with great ele:gancc^ and the conqwrtments of the roof pmnted 
with ^ures of sunts ; while the outsides of the building are 
adorned with profile heads of wood, cut in bold relief with 
huge med^ons ; it is curious to observe that the inner doors 
are without a psnnd (» a lode, and have always been opened, 
IBce those of modo^ cottages, with a latch and string. 1 am 
not sure the pannelling in wiunscot was introduced before the 
reign of Queen Elizd>eth. It is also remarkable that the 
boards of the upper flo<»a, whidi are indeed massy jrianks, 
iiistead (^ crosat^ lie parallel to the joists, as if disduning to 
be indebted to the other for support. 

Immediately on the disuse of timber-buildings, the obtuse 
arched roof was exploded, and a flat roof, divided into square 
compartments 1^ contignationa crf'wood, was introduced, and 
continued in halls more than a century after. Here, how- 
ever, for a time, the cross-timbers were fluted, and the light 
perforated spring^^ occasioned the transition to be less ob- 
served. These were afterwards succeeded by plain sockets of 
stone, and the mouldings omitted. 

The general decay of native woods occasioned an universal 
^use of this material in buildings, about the latter end of 
H^iry the {^ghthVtime. The fir^t instance of an entire haH- 
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house of brick and stone is Stubley, near Rochdale, inw 
ques^onably of that period ; and in tJie rdgn of E^izobedi, 
which was a n«w sera of domeBlic arcbitectur£^ numbers of 
old timber-halls baying gone to decay, were replaced by 
strong and plain mansions of stone, still remaining. 
i This may sufBce to expbun.tlie general style in which our 
ancient mansions were constructed, and the materisb of which 
they were composed. 

We will now consider more particularly their different 
classes, and appropriate forms. The mansions of our fore- 
latherti may be arranged according to the dest^nding scale of 
society, in the following order: 

I. The castle; II. The castlet, peel, or tower; III. The 
ancient unembattled manor-house ; IV, The greater and less 
embattled mansion of Queen Elizabeth and James the First ; 
V. The ordinary hall-house ; VI. The farm-house; VII. 
The cottage. . Of the first enough has been said, both in thb 
work and many others. With respect to the second, inde- 
pendently of the incursions of the Scots, who frequently 
penetrated in their marauding excursions to the south of 
Chitheroe or Whalley, in times of turbulence and bloodshed, 
when family feuds oiten ended in slaughter, the lord of a 
mianor, or considerable land-bolder, would frequently dean 
himself unsafe in the protection of an ordinary dwelling-house, 
even against a neighbour. Such was the origin of the castlet, 
tower, or peel, of which we have several instances remaining^ 
as others are preserved by tradition. 

Of this kind, and erected unquestionably with this view, is 
the south wing of Townley, extremely strong, and, till lately, 
furnished with the corbejs of a machicolation. Another 
specimen was the tower, and probably the older castle of 
Hapton. Another was the tower of Bearnsbaw, in Hudders- 
iield, though near the verge of Cleniger, of which there are 
some remains. Hellefield Feel, in Craven, was a complete 
specimen of this style. Such, in short, were the border-houses 
in general: single towers, that is, of several stories, con-^ 
tcived for the reception of cattle beneath, and a family above, 



and well Cnlcuhited '4or resistaniK against a- suddeil-tisBauli 

by d amnU naniber "of dtfendants. ■ : ./ ■! 

III. Of the anci^t embattled manor-house.— With 'WhfitJ 
ever tnalerial these mansions were coiistrutiteclr all (^reedin 
one dfciimstance, thiat they surrounds ii quadrangle a8 thej 
were generally detendecl t^ a tiioat The last precauiioi^ 
s(ip|)lied the want of strength in their walU and ^tes. ' /Tli'tf 
ejimdr^ngular style of building, probably derived rromthtf 
general form of Roman Villas in Bnitain, and adopted by buf 
Saxon ancestors, v/ai copied and extended in the tiloistefod 
courts of monasteriesj colleges, and hospitAls; indeed, in alt 
erections of which tha object was not so much dt>ience 09 
sequestration iind partial refinement. Mr. Whitaker (HistJ 
of Manchesier, vol. ii. ito.) has given a well-iihagined sketch 
of an ' early baronial mansion, which exactly coincides with 
this idea; and he has discovered^ in the ancient parsonage of 
Mandiester, the remains of a similar structure; " Thd 
ciUadrangular form (as he truly observes) was the unvarying 
economy of such houses ;" and it seems to have included; 
with greater attention to convenience than to delicacy, at least 
in some instances, the barns, stables, and other offices; — 

Et pecuB et domioos cominuni dauderet umbrflu 

The monor-house of Alvethana appears from the feandation 
to have been quadrangular, as it was certain^ moated. Sales- 
bury Hall, constructed partly of wood and partly of' stone, 
has been quadrangular also. Radcliff Tower has already 
been considered; and Samlesbury, of which only two sides 
now appear. 

Of the same form have beai many of the most opulent 
parson age- houses in England, emulating, at an humble dis^ 
taAce, the monastic or collegiate style ; to' which the taste and 
habits of their builders would naturally direct them.. 

The only specimen in the neighbourhood of a tnie barontal 
residence, with an upper and base court, ifi- HaughtOn Tower« 
which crowns the summit of its lofty ridge, andpfrom its 
ext^t;: appears^ at a difitabce'almctBttik^ a fhrtUi'ed ' toWf . 

VOL, VII. 2 
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Hem tb« stables etid other offices «f tbe fiurm comtjtnt* d« 
lower conrt, in exact conFoimity to Andrew Bord^s dire cti o n* 
SoK the coiwtnicticHi of great bouses 16*^. 

IV. Neact is tin eoibattled hoiise fd" EUzsb^, w iwKWB L— 
This was of two kinds, the greater and the less : dqcv an aor- 
pHtmBeot oD the nide quadrangle ; the ether, «d expamdoo 
^ the ancient castles : tme lumiooiu and magnificent, with 
deep pn^eeting bowwindows ; the other, ioftj, squaicv cran- 
■pmeti and both proving thensdvea to be the work of trsnqin] 
times, at liberty to sacrifice strengdt to convouaicey and 
Mcurity to sunshine. Of such houses it is a well-knowD 
«fHn[^unt of Lord Bacon, " that one knows not where to 
become, to be out of the sun." 

StonJ^torst ia a noble spedtnen of the first kind, though 
it has never been completed. It is at present rather more 
than a quadrai^l^ with a magnificent gateway, disgraced by 
two heavy modera cupolas ; a la^^ hall with a screen, and 
bow-windows adorned with armorial bearings in painted 
glass I a large **■ ehambor of states" now a drawing-room^ a 
gallery and chapel; beside other apartments on a grand 
scale. The air and effect of the whole is that of amnething 
between a castle and a college. Had the qaadrangle been 
entire^ it would have been greatly superior to tbe only house 
I have seea much resemUing it, via. Haidwick, in Derby- 
ahins b«ih by At fiusous Countess <^ ^irewrimry. The 
SKA of i^ QRctioa has been already asoartaioed. 

Aoothu' example of this disposlti<H) <^qiartmeots, ^ougk 
Infiaiiely inferior, is l>unkeiihal|^ of whi«h I ascribe all the 
additions to the old house of the Rishtmis to 1^ Thonas 
W^lauley. Butthaold hall,iwwtb«k)tdk»» ifyetenatinj^ 
Btands t^mn the crooks, and is of bi^^ andqui^. 

Of the second spe^ea, the parish afibcds » single and 
perfect specimen in Gawthofp, wbidi haa already been da- 
acribed wd csugmved. The chaiaCtwistiG aroompaajmente gf 
these housea within wer^ buge ardkedfire-i^aoea in th^ halls 
and Idtdieiis ; diimnqr-pieees in lb«lr *' chambers of Bt0te," 
liiUy c«r*«d» and adonnd «Uh umonal bMrwg) iq/pood. 



aitm^ or iiaiatat»^ mndt in the st^ of watwnf o t ny VfitUr 
meota; xaised hewtbs;. long wid iBMsy titblK of dski becl* 
Dteads. of tb« aame 6»4iiiBiitly inUid, audi freto. tlwr bull^ 
calcnlnted talast&ir centuries; portraits upon boarda; audi 
in sluHl^ a whob vyst^i of iBteroal onuunent and accotv^ 
modatioiit inteQded to reaiit the ni,Tag«i of tiiae, vi^bo^t M 
ides of the revolutHiis o£ fiuhiiMi. One ^ivtinen^ seldom 
omitted in houses of this jusfik and dat^ but never finwid m 
tiioae of higher anUquity, waa. a loag gallesy fin* music and 
dancingy sometimes a hundred and fi% &et Itwg; a fteaf 
that the hall was DOW b^poowg to be deserted. Alatt««eatt« 
the practice of dining in these great ^wrtmenta at difTenM 
tables^ according to the rank of the guests, was scafcejl^ cook- 
tioued below the Restoration. Till that tisae, hoiverer^ tins 
old train of " sewera and senescalU" were mostly kept op. 
But the general internqition of old faiaqiitalitgr in gEeKt itoma% 
occasioned by the civil wars, and afterwards h^ foreipi 
manners, in consequence of the return (^ the royal &mly mA 
their numaxius d^endents, occasioned a total rarolntwo in 
domestic economy> and* oooae^entlif} in arcUtecttve- Xhn 
great hall at LsinbetH was indeed rdMvlt by Archhipbtq) 
Juxon, who perhaps thought the old s^le best be«an>« tlM 
gravity of an arcbi^HSCOpal palace;; but it was pirobably tb« 
last spedmea; and, in tfae reign of Chjuleallt tba Ba«b< 
window and model of the square modem home were fint 
imported from Italy. The new taate, first intradaced wh 
the c^iitali gradu^y spread into the remotest diatrkts. Aa 
our old manaiont ^t^yeA^ tbey were rebuilt after the new 
fonn ; and thoee which remwn have been preaerred, wA so 
much by the care, as by the desettiwi or fwdncdon of tb« 
fiunilies to which they belonged. In addition to thj« chang|«| 
of s^le without, t^ introduictifm of mafaagany abont « 
century ago, formed a new ara in the history of iUbirmt 
accommoda^on. 

Next is the ordinary halUhouse; ai clasa of building of 
which the specimoM are as m w i e r ow as the middle or lowar 
raduafgiaiti7^ocentarie»«go* aodaawfaatavtiaL «f.ttMir 
8« 
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did mhabitmits were robust This tbrm is of very high an- 
tiquity, consistiiig of a thorou^- lobby, a hall, and a parlour' 
beyond it^ oh one side, and kitdieus and offices on the other. 
Id -thin respect no change took place upon the general' erec- 
tion of stone houses in the reign of Elizabeth ; and whoever 
wishes to see in what manna* the inferior gentry were lodged, 
three or four-centuries ^Oj-wUl inform and congratulate him- 
self by studying the Orange of Whalley. - IHs is a valuable 
specimen ; for though we know pretty well how ^e peer, the 
monk, -the knight, and the lord of the manor were lodged, at 
that period, we should, by no otJier instance that I know o^ 
have been able to form a -guess at the accommodations of the 
next inferior rank. The general arrangement, therefore, of 
litis building is what hath been already described. The whole' 
rested upon crooks of the oldest form; the windows were* 
iqoertures about six inches wide, not originally intended for 
glass; the floors of day; the chimneys wide and open ; the 
partitions of rude o^ ; the apartments, one only excepted, 
low and narrow. So lived our yeomanry and smdler gentry 
lOf old 1 aud such, probably, tJieir houses continued down to 
the beginning of Elizab^ ; when, the forests and the old 
houses being generally decayed togedier, and a period of 
great tranquillity commencing, a general spirit of stone build- 
ings in thisrank began, especially in %e neighbourhoods of 
Bromley, Fulledge, Rowley, and Ormerod; Hurstwood, and 
pari of Hcjme, having certainly been built during this reign, 
a» was Banktop a little earlier, and 'the principal part of Bar- 
croft isomewhat later. In all these, the ori^n^ form was re- 
tiuned^ thon^ wkh great enlargements. Onthe right of the 
entrance was the hall, lighted usually by one range window; 
n massy table beneadi; at the lower end a gallery for rousit^' 
or to connect the iqiartments above ; and a fire place, embrac- 
ing jn its ample span idmost'all the width of the room — the' 
Cybristmas scene of rude and boisterous festivity ; beyond was' 
untfbm^y a pariour, where, till the days of our graiiti&thers, 
'{on -a -gnmnd-'floor paved wiA" stone, disdaining or unac- 
quRinted widi the «eeoinmodatioh of carjiets, and in on oaken' 
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betlstead, ma^sy as the tipibem of -a modem hoQse) glept^the 
hatdy master and mistress. ' Hiere their effipring 'fitst saw the 
ligbt; and here to6, without a- wish to change thdr habitSr 
Others and sons in succession resigned their breqth. It is 
not onusual to see one of these apartments transformed inta 
a modern drawing-room, where a thoughtful mind con scarcely 
forbear comparing the present and past ; the spindled inppeiy 
of modern furniture, the frail but el^ant af^aratus of a tea- 
table, ihe general decorum, the equid absence of any thing to 
afflict or to bwiiport, with what has been beard, or seen, or 
fett, within the same walls; the logs of oak, the clumsy utea- 
sils, and,. above all, the tumultuous scries of joy or sorrow, 
called forth, perhaps, by the birth of an heir, or the death of 
a.husbaod, in minds little accustomed to restrain the ebulo 
Udons of passion. . . , - ' 

,. In the windows of such houses, and thdr contemporary, 
mansions of, rank immediately above them, are often found. 
)%mains -of a painted glass, in a style which seems to hare 
been &shionable. about the beginning of the last century : 
they consist of arms, cyphers, figures of animals, personifi- 
cations, 8cc, of which the drawing is extremely correct, hut 
the colours faint and dingy, very unlike the deep and glowing 
tints of the foregoing centuries. These were probably of 
riemish manufacture. ' 

. To complete the picture of these ancient and interesting 
mansions, we are to add- huge bams, long and low, with bend" 
ing roofs, high stone walls, grey with mosses and lichens, 
courts and gardens adorned with yews, or other venerable 
evergreens, and back-grounds formed of aged oaks, ashes, and 
sycamores, frequently overhanging deep glens, and inhabited 
by colonies of rooks. 

.' Let it not be thought a trifiing or impertinent digression, 
if we now take a view of the interior economy of the families 
who inhabited these houses, from the reign of Elizabeth down 
to the -civil wars in the last century, or a little later. They 
Were predsely in that station of life which James I. proDouuced; 
to be the bt^iest m human socie^, t. e. beneath that at s, 

L _...,_, Google 
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sheriiS and dbore tliM <rf' a constBble. Tfadr i^stem oT Ufe 
Was thMof-donestic eeonoia; in perfcctivn. OociqiiyiiiglBrge 
poitxms of bb own dotmio ; wodung iaa laad l^ mua ; 
fktteniDg Uie aged, and reanDg a constaat sopply of 7001!^ 
enes ; growing Ins own osts, baiiey, md sometimes wlieBt; 
making Iris own malt, and rnrntshed often with kflns for the 
diying «f com at hmne; — ttiemaBterhad constant and pleas* 
ing occopctioDs in his fcnn,and his ccMagen regular en^itoj^* 
meat under him. To tbeae occupalticMn the high tron^^ 
great gamers and chests, yet remaining, bear fiuAfol witness. 
Withia, ibe mistress, maid-servants, and dang^iters, were oc- 
cojf^ed in spinning flax for the Imcn of Ae fiunily, whidi waa 
woTcn at home. Ootfa, if not ^ways manobctnred oat of 
dunr own -mxit, was pnrchased by wholesde, sod made np 
into clothes at home also. They had much platc^ and few 
Ixxiks, but those generally theolo^cal; yet the gnminar- 
schods, not ^en perterted irom Acsr ori^nal purpose, dii^ 
fbsed a general tinctare of dassical literstore. Their simple 
way of nfe required little aritfnnettc ; bnt th^ kept a mde 
kind of day-books, (from some of wfaidi, accompanied l^ rude 
inventories, this acconnt has been collected,) and in the old 
figures, Arabic numerals not having yet been generally intro- 
duced. 

The fortunes of daughters were partly pod in cattle, or even 
oatmeal ; and the wardrobe of a wife, which was to last fer 
Hf^ was conTeyed by oxea in a bride-wain, much adorned, 
and a chest enriched with carving. 

This is the pleasing side of the picture. On the other hand 
the men were tou^, and boistennis, and qaarrelsome : theif 
feasts, though generally regulated by the festivals t^ the 
church, were banquets of Lapithae and Centaurs ; but it re- 
quired the economy of half a Hfe to enable men in this rank 
to afford to die, for ther fimerals were scenes of prodigality 
not to be described. I have seen the acconnts of an executor, 
in the " sober" times of the commonwedth; from which it 
appears timt st dw limeral of an ordinary gentleman, in ttid 
tiiqwby t^^ank^, itl* (taxat than traUc tiui team it pre* 
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sent,) w«n Mautoited idfliaM entuvty M tQMt add dnskt ten 
shiUingg, indeed, were l^wed U> tbc pntacher fin s attmoot 
by wfakh his maf^egiiiaa wem no dtwbt iv«ll pMpBnd to 
edify m (he eresiing; Uid five vMUiiigs to tk« afilw^n fiff 
veraes on the dec«u«d. So low had tiiii ^Mttiss of flftttery 
(whu^ is still etrntimiMl, and Bouedmes brings out vaty el»- 
gcint oompos^ns in the tnivenitus}. th^ d«BM&ded. Stifi 
thor iBttmpenudce, diMtgh enonoouB «t saiae MHUDot^ wcv 
ratbw ^^oiadiMl tkttn oonMatit; th^ &nning c^emliont 
would <(»diMrily kmp Atm nnployed. TIh^ bad, bowdrcrv 
iioplBntkig,gMdcning,«rinnict soiM oneof «fafofa,BtleMtv 
cooDtty gentlMuui now requires. For fishing Ibvf had few 
oppottunities ; sbootinf; Hjiag wks UDbxRoti th»^ neu 
were ttuch ki um. If ifaey addictBd thcnudTes to hnntfai^ 
whieti h Hlwayt a bocmI i£ver^dti, tiny grew idte aid sDttishj 
and ikdr csttus, aw of niBgiiitad« eooitgh to hear ne^mt^ 
always west to raid. 

Next in die scale w dis old fium-honse, ttf whioh I ocnU 
point out seaie ^pecrams fyam three -or fii*r ceaturiss xAA, 
supported «n crooks, tow, dat%, and pietoresqai. But great 
numbers of thesa, from dotes and other dimumtanoaa, appear 
XA hate been rebuilt early in the hut tmntarj ; and they w«ra 
eridMdy abridgments of th« hall, lot in tbasc the lower wing 
is com^ewly cat off: the hall hu beoome a *< hoasB," iha 
screed contracted to a ** speere," and the great arch sup* 
planted by an oolcen mantWtreft t bat ibe parlour stiU ni«n- 
taias its relative sanation and ancient use. In thest dwell- 
ings, driven as to their last retreat, at« se«i many renuius of 
ancient furniture, which have seen betto' honaes and betted 
days : the kmg table, the carved " armory," the d^ed ward* 
robe, all, when under the hands of a good housewife, brj^t 
and clean; and here, "die smoky rafters," loaded with wintat 
proviuons, and the great diesta {like (he cistie sti^log) of 
the Wdsh, crammed with oatine^, wfaidi is calcslated ta 
outlast the year, fill the mind with pleasing ideas of mtit 
identy and wicient simidicity. H^py would it be if these 
S 4 
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»t9e,.*ndft,swWofgraliMe to theGivev. /. . : 

, Imt in this view, thotigb fiirst perhaps in that of hujnwity. 
andreligioB, is.thftcoltage, — (i atrilctur^ of lyjiwh, frajl. « it. 
hj (najty. instances reipajn in. the pether towi>, pf Ayh^Uey,, 
aotenor (ap apfwars .by the decisive .evide^e of. their Mmber;) 
6>*l!)e di^olulion; of the fibbey; these jire: single ppMtipents 
without cbMnbers, open, to their thatched ro^fsi wid. ^PPr. 
ported: upoi) creofe- .' The: modern dw^Iirtgsof;ovir poer,- 
from, thfl dwi^hle ijiatwals .which compose thtWi are. pRttv 
<jittetifWs^fitiore«QOtfort th^thoae_of most other countri^: 
to their :h»riyble-itlh4bU»nts.. For here are Qo.)vattl«d .wd 
ot^Umlt cabiijB, pervious to- wind »nd wcRlher; jio shivering, 
^^ches, (.crippled. for; want of sJielttr or fui^;: t^ut.b^ore th« 
proBoit Qisastixais season, .tfat^r. co^ition was comparalivjely 
^y,; lYet even then what svids were. I^i^d .upon the l^ugal. 
industry of the farmer, by illness and excess ! : Evils .which, 
hodiing hitit an attefitiee, 'a vigilant, exQcution.of the laws will 
gver paUiate.. ■;Improvideii(je, comlined with,indQcility,;,is 
ancdiher feature, of theif- character; and a general aversiQn; 
(which nothing but the horrors of a feniine have Jaeen able w^ 
subdue), .to cheap soups and other frugal pi^eparations.of 
Coarse„ animal food, together with an obstinate negl^c of 
the 6|d gardens and orchards, which often lie unfenced ,and, 
trodden down before their doors, opposes another obstacle to 
the improvement of thpircondition. . . - 

- Some, indeed, .will svery where Ue. found, of niore fle:[ib.le 
natures, and. more teachable, iiuderst«ndi.ngs ; . but such, I 
fcar,-is.the gweral ehfi.racic»' of our pieesantry, thqti excepting 
aitseasflos.liksithe, present,' which compel them to do.what 

jhey are enjoined, wd to .receive what is pi-ovided for;thfimi 

ttSi.whtt.shaJl underta.ke. to .feed or ^ instruct th.em in >va/s 
1:9 which they haveipot.be^ accustomed, .may_applaud-h.is 
PWo good fortune if ,h_e meet, with no oth^r return than 

ii^^t! ..- ... .;..■ ; , ..,- ■„.■ , . : ■ , ■. ..■:,.■.■.., 

' T)iQ.fo|low^ng is a correct list of Doctor Whitalfer's yi^riotis, 
ritings: — 
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1. A Sermon for the Benefit of the General lafinnary. 
1796. Svo. 

2. The History of the Original Parish of Whalley and 
Manor of Clitheroe, in the<3aunties of Lancaster and York; 
with plates and maps. 1801. Ito. Second edition, ISIS. 

3. History and Antiquities of the Deanery of Craven in 
the County of York. London, 1805. Ibl. 1812. royal tto. 

*. A Sermon. 1807- 8vo. 

5. DeMota per Britaitniam Givico. . Amtis 174'5£t.l7iS. 
Liber Unicus. London, iS09. ISmo. 

fi. The Life and Original CorrespGiiidence c£ Sir Ge(»ge 
Baddiffe, Km. 1810. ito. . . > 

■7. The Sermons .of Doctor .Edward Sandys^ .£>rnierty 
Ardibbhopof York; with a Life of tfae.Aiithor. .' IfiI2.. Avo. 
' S. Visio Willi de Petro FloDghnuto, item Visiones^^tuidetn 
de .Doweli] Dobet et Dobaet ; or tbe .Vision of Wiltiam lidn- 
cerning .Piers Ploughman, and the Visions of tbe same coo.- 
.cenuog the Origin, Frogr^g, and Peiifection.of a Christian 
Xiie ; t^ether with an Introductory Divcouise, a Perpetual 
Commentary, . AsnotatJonii, and. a .Gloasaiy. By T. D. 
Whitaker. X«udon, 18.13. *tOi 
, 9, Sermon. 1814-. ito. 

J 10. A New Edition of Theresby's Ducatus X.eodineaBis; 
pr t^e Topography of Leeds. Folio. 1816. 
- U. Loidis and ^Imete; or an Attempt to lUustrate tbe 
Districts described in those Words by Bede, andsupposed to 
-embrace the lower Portions of Aredalesnd WharHale, toge- 
ther with the entire .Vale of Caider. Folio. 1816. . , , 
. 1.2, Substance ofa Speech at Blackburn. February ?.0. 1817. 

i 3.. The History of Yoikshire. Folio. 1821. The MSS. 
for: " Bichmondshire" and " Lunedale" were con^pleted by 
D). Whitaker, previous, to his Umeoted.deeth.; These tWjij 
purtiops .will be comprised in. twelve numbers, fbrming.^wo 
(volumes,. ,...., 
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No. X. 

LORD KINEDDER. 

Ljokd Kimeodui was bom in 1768> He was the oldest 
surriving son of the Rer. Williaa Enldnei s dergyman of 
the Episcopal Church of Scotland; wfaoy dnriagB long period 
of years, exercised his functions at Uie vUlage of MuthiD, in 
Perthshire, in the centre of a ridi and populous ndgfabonr- 
hood. Mr. Erridne was descended fma the &inily of 
Efridne, of I^ttodrie, and was connected b; his marriage 
with Miss Drunmumd, of the Irause of K^i^ widi many 
&nulies of respe^ability in Perthshire. He dkd at a -nrj 
advanced age, leaving on orphan fiunily of two sons and n 
daughter, the eldest of wIkhu is the sul^ect of the piesmt 
joemoir ; the second is now on his return from India, where 
he long liUed the disUoguished and luorative station of 
Member <^ the Supreme Countul of Prioce of Waies't Island. 
The only daughter became the wUe, and is now the widow, of 
the Right Honourable Archibald Colquhoun> of Killermont, 
who Was sucoessiTely l<ord Advocate, and Lord Clerk Re- 
^ster of Scotland. 

Lord Kinedder recdved the more Important parts of his 
education at the Universily of Glasgow. His tutor was the 
ingenious but unfortunate Andrew Macdonald, author irf" 
" Vimonda, and other Dramatic and Miscellaneous Portiy." 
Lord Kinedder possessed many linpublished pieces of this 
unhappy bard, who afterwards died in London in great 
poverty. His pupil was much attached to his memory, and 
used to recite his poetry with much feeling. It is remembered 
by Lord Kinedder's companions, that he prosecuted his 
studies in every department with remarkable assidui^ and 
success. The exact sciences, howcveri never ciyoyed mndt 



of hia fimniT. He csriy addicted himself to tbe pursnit of 
classical voA polfte liteiBtore. These prond « ddi^tfhl 
resource to Iiim tfirougfa lil«, and served greatly to lighten 
tile toils of pro&ssional labour. Being destined for the bar, 
by the friends who superintended his education, he enjoyed 
at Glasgow the advantage of Professor Miller'a instructions 
In general jurisprudence and public law. It is believed 
he was orig^ally deugned for the English bar; at leas^ 
he spent some time in chambers in the Temple, where he 
had, amongst other advantages, that of studying elocution 
under the cdebrated Mr. Walker. These instructions gave 
the young student the advantage of speaking the English 
language, with a correctness and d^snce vrfiicfa was then 
little known at the iScottish bar. This natural taste and 
feeling, with the advantages of Mr. Walker's lessons, jmned 
to a foil, sweet, and flexible voice, rendered him a benutiM 
reader as well as a fine speaker ; and he was always willing to 
Contribute his powers to the amusement of the sodal circle^ 
His studies In the municipal law of his own country were 
afterwards more folly assisted by the lectures of the eminent 
Professor Hume, whose retirement Irom the chair of .Scottish 
law in the University of Edinburgh has lately been the 
snl^ectofsut^ general regret. 

Lord Kinedder was called to the bar in 1790- It is too 
well known to the junior members of that profession, that to 
be admitted an advocate, is far from being necessarily the 
commencement of a professional life. Many young men <^ 
learning and talents, and who ultimately attain to the highest 
eminence, are doomed to pass the best years of their lives in 
a total vacuity of employment. Lord Kinedder's lot was diP> 
forent. A fonunate acddent brought him fivm the be^nnlng 
into full employment as an advocate. He had early obtained 
the notice and friendship of Mr. Robert Mackintosh, an aged 
and acute lawyer, who at that time was invested vrith the 
management of Ae extensive and complicated affiurs of thd 
York Buildti^ Company. An Important law-suit in which 
tiie Codiwiy waa a part?, aad wfakb eog^ed in m extra- 
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■qrdioary Jegi^ thf public attention, was then about ,tO; be 
lieardin presence of the.whole.cnu't. Xa consequepce cf in- 
^ieppsitioii,. or some other imped imeot, the coansel who was 
to open, th^ ca^e on the part of the Cpmpimy was under the 
necessiljy of returning Jiis brief. Mr. .Mackintpsh had so 
louch confidence in the talents and jfidgment c^ his young 
friend), that he at once > offered him this opportunity of .dis- 
tinguishing himself. Mr. Erskine undertodc this peiilofis 
duty with the utmost diffidence and hesitation; but he per- 
form^ it jn a uanner which amply justified the opinion of 
his patron. His opening speech on diat occasion is remem- 
bered to tbif ^y, as one . of the niost splendid and successful 
first-appearances that ever had been made jn a Scottish court. 
From that time employment flowed in upon the young law- 
yer;. and during many successive years, he was incessantly 
engaged- in those laborious duties which constitute the em- 
ploymentof the younger members of the Scottish bar. 
. In 1806, when his brother-in-law, Mr. Colquhoun, was 
proinoted to the dignity of Lord Advocate, Mr. Krskine 
accepted the office of one of his Advocates Depute. He was 
then more advanced in practice than gentlemen usually are 
who are appointed to that office -, and having, in the course of 
his varied employment at the bar, frequently practised in the 
supreme criminal court, he brought with him to his office a 
perfect &miliarity with criminal practice, and a thorough 
knpwledge of the rules of ci-iminal law, which rendered him 
-eminently useful as a crown lawyer. Even long after he had 
ceased to hold that office, his knowledge was frequently of 
much service to his successors. Amid the various subjects of 
regret, which crowd upon his surviving friends, it is one both 
to them and to the country, that Lord Kinedder did not live 
to olttsin a seat on the justiciary bench. His acute feehngs^ 
bis ^reat. sense of propriety, and professional acqumatance 
with criminal jurisprudence, could not have failed to have 
^enthe^e displayed to l^e utmost advantage. 

Some years before, Mik£rslanehad been appointed Prin' 
«ipal Conmiissary of .QJasgow ; _andhe-afterwards exchaBged 
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the office of Advocate Depute for that of ^erifF of Orkney 
and ^letlond.- The remoteness of these diitricts ^d noi 
prevent him from perfbmiiiig his duty towards them moct/ 
fiiitbfiilly und congcientioUBly. In feet, he took the deepwt 
interest in the welfare of these islands, and frequently visited', 
them; passing many weeks both in Orkney and in Sbatlatid.. 
He restored ia regular system in the administration ofjustioe,; 
which in Orkney at least had begun to be lost-sight of. He 
suggested many local improvements, which were executed- 
under his direction ; and through hb influence, Lerwick :the- 
eapital of Zetland, and the important village of S&x>mness' 
in Orkney, were erected into boroughs ; and at present .some 
very important measures, for the improvement of Orkney, are 
under the consideration of the highest authorities, which his: 
zealous exertions, in the last months of his life, were emplc^ed 
in maturing. ¥or this purpose, and when his official con-> 
nection With the islands had ceased by his elevation to the. 
bench, he undertook a voyage to Orkney, and with much, 
care and pains, composed a report on the state of the districb 
on certain important particulars, which is now underthe con- 
sideration of the -Court of Exchequer. 

Mr. Erskine was married in 1800 to Euphemia, only daugh- 
ter of the late John RobinsoM, professor of natural philosophy 
in the University of Edinburgh ; and this object of his choice 
was worthy of her highly distinguished and excellent Either. 
To manners the most amiable and gentle, iriie united a strength 
of understanding, and a taste for literature, and a d^^ree of 
general information, which have rarely been snrpassed. These 
qualities served to draw still closer the ordinary ties -of con- 
jugal oflfectioh, and rendered Mrs. Erskine the intelligent and 
Constant friend and companion of her husband. Their tastas 
were so congenial that -he took great pleasure in readtnj^ tii 
her, and listened with much satisl^cdon to her observations 
and criticihns, particularly on all works of . imagination, 
poetry, or the bdlea lettres, which constitifted their favouricfli 
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Ilicy lived in thU happy manlier till tbe yetr 1819, wliea 
3£r. Ermine was dquired of tbii snii^ble »nd accotnpMdwd 
woman by a diseaM wbtcb cut her (riSF in tbe ptime of Ufe. It 
may be eaciL; supposed, that to a person of hi* es^nte 
seanbility and domestic habib^ this was the most severe blow 
that coold have been inflicted. It sank de^y iato his Iwait, 
and irom that moment his health began to dedtne. His looks' 
which hitherto had been more juvwule than is usual at bis 
age, beeame much altered ; and the stocking of bis dHwldars, 
with a disinclination t6 active exertions, maHmd that bisframe 
bad undergooe a nmsiderable shock. It was not in his nature 
to withdraw himself &om the society of his friends ; but from 
diis period, most of them observed that he only endured the 
mirth to which he had formerly often contributed, and which 
he had always enjoyed. From this time, too, be became in- 
different to the labours of his professioo, and more' desirous 
to bestow his attention diidSy on the education of bis &mily, 
and on his litoraiy studies. His wife had Ivought him nine 
dbildren, of whom six are atiU alive. 

In January last, upon the resigoaUon of his friend. Lord 
Balmuto^ Mr. Erakine was appointed a senator of the Cdlt^ 
<tf Justice, and, as junior judge, permanent Lord Ordinary 
on tbe Bills. Tbe duties of that office be pei^urmed daring 
dw^wioteT soantm^ and tiie ^^wii^ wouaar senaoB, in a 
manitw which served to shew to the court and the. jn^^ 
how nmcb tbcy have lost by his premature deatJ^ As Judge 
in tbe KU-Chamber, he allowed partin to have access to 
bim at all times ; and when their case ^ipeared of an ni^ent 
kind, be never friled* at the sactifioe of irbatever pen<mal 
convenience, to give tbem diaptiteh. Sitting as a judge in the 
ontovhouse, his conduct was distinguished by the most pei^ 
feet urbanity to the lawyws and practitioners, and by the 
ckwest attendoD to lite pleadings. 

His ftiends hoped for some tim^ that a sense of hanng 
attained a ^here of dignified duties correspoading to his age 
and professional standing mi^t awaken Lord Kineddlsr ,«4 
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lutpfMCT vieWB, as H certunty simulated him to mora tcdve 
cacertiotu. Bnt the grattficadon snsing frtun pre&rmeat was 
alloyed by the reoc^ecttoa that he ^ was fH^itary," aod 
oonld not impait it ; and warned doabtleis by the myiterioiu 
intiiDatioas for which medical men have neitber name nor 
care^ he eqireBsed rqieatedly his convictioo that his Ii& 
would be shortly closed. 

At the end of the session some of his fHends observed that 
his health ^^leared to be impured; tbou^ his tymfioms 
were of little importance. He went fin- a few days to his 
residence in the countiy. Durii^ his absence a report was 
propagEded with which the public of Edinbni^h are but too 
familiar, in which, though with no hostility to him, (for it 
seems to have been invented substantively to injure anothw 
party) his name was most strangely inqdkated. A brief in- 
vestigation traced it to its source, sai completdy established 
its utter &Isehood.. But Lord Kinedder'a nice and delicate 
sense of the puri^ of his judicial character, and hia dread 
that lus name might be involved in legal discussions, ooa- 
tinually haunted bis mind ; and co-operating with, previous 
Ulness, overwhelmed a coastitntion not originally robust. On 
Saturday, the 1 1^ of August, he was seized with a nervous 
fever, which in three days deprived his &mily of the moat 
a&ctionate of pareids, and sode^ of one of its bri^tert 
wnamenta. He died at the age of fifly-threa. 

After his death a paper was foeni. in his own band-writiBg, 
purportiug to be written in the consciousness of the ifipniach 
of tfta felal malady, in these circumstances, he aolaDajy 
dedares his innocence in regard to the calnnmy of which h« 
has been the vtctisa. 

Of Lord Kinedder'a diaracto' as a man, the leadii^ 
features werej a high sense of honour ; an inflexible iat«gri^( 
and a feding, somedmes carried to excess, if that be poa- 
siUiCs of acorn and contempt for whatever was mean or bas^ 
With these stronfer qualities of intellect, were united a 
gentleness, UnHn— «, joid simplicity which were almoM femi- 
ainei and a mind so nuoh alive to the impoJit trf Miag, 
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that perhaps there never lived a niaii (of all the qoolitiesi 
that dignify nmnkinci) bo easily moved to stniles ot tean» 
The latter were exdted not merely by melancbiJy sod s%ct': 
ing misfortunes, but by the nam&m of actions of tug^ 
virtue or generosity, and even by the giand or beatttifnl! 
scenes of external nature. While a party o( bis friends wetei 
vying with each otlier to express their adoiiration of 'the* 
exqni^tely beautiful spor-cane in the Isle of Skye, he was 
observed to sit down apart, and shed tears of rapture. Many 
live to attest the constancy of his friendships; and it is mdan-* 
choly to reflectr tfaat fa^ who in some measure fell a victira 
to a most imfonnded calumny, was the slowest to give ear 
to scandal of any sort, and the readiest and boldest vindicator^ 
when it o&cted the character of an absent friend. The 
intimacies he formed when he first came to the bar generally 
continued unbroken till death ; and the circle of these friends 
(KHuprehends almost every one of those names which are now' 
so distinguished in the jurisprudence and literature of Scot-; 
land. It is well known, that during the greater part of hiK 
life the wannest and most confidenUal attachment subsisted 
between him and an author, whom universal sufirage has long 
placed h^h in British literature. The beautiful verses ad- 
dressed to him by Sir Walter Scott, as a preface to one of 
his cantos of Marmion, are a pleasing illustration of the 
footing upon which these excellent persons so long lived 
with each other. ForgiTCness of injuries was another dis- 
tinguishing trait of Lord Kinedder's. character; he hardly 
ever was known to harbour resoiiment, even for an hotir; 
and although bred to a profession which does not lead to 
&vourable impressions of mankind, it must be reccn^ed 
Unong bis merits or his tbibles, that he was but too partial 
to the merits of his friends, and too unwillii^ (in a worldly 
poiot of view) to investigate and cond«nn the motives of 
those who acted towards htm unkindly. It may also be men* 
tioned, that though sincerely attached to the principles of 
iilr. Pitt, the subject of the present notice entertained none 
if'tbn£ bitterness of ^irit^ whiolL:enters !so.fra]aently into 
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political differences. On the contrary, among Lord Kined- 
der's most intimate friends, several are to be numbered who 
entertained very different views of national pcdicy, without 
their mutual r^rd experiencing either coldness or inter- 
ruption. The last peculiarity which we ehall mention, is an 
extraordinary degree of shyness and diffidoKe inaU dtat 
concerned his own interest. Though a member of' a pro- 
fession whose honours and rewards are generally di^oosed of 
by influence, Lord Kinnedder was nevet known to ask a 
favour for himself. It was otherwise when he had to solicit 
for a friend ; then he was the most importunate and per- 
severing of suitors. 

His professional learning was rather extensive than [mv 
found; but if be did not carry with him on all occasions, that 
minute acquaintance with the Jbntes juris, and with the 
authorities of municipal law which so eihinently distinguished 
some of his brethren; no one knew better where to find 
whatererin formation was wanting on the law of a case, or 
when found, was better able to af^ly it powtxiolly and 
effectively. 

The task of preparing written pleadings, was, idler a few 
years* laborious practice, always irksome .to hiin ; but his 
papers rarely bore the marks of the distaste with which were 
prepared. They generally consisted of a clear and concise 
statement of the facts, in which nothing was omitted which 
bore upon the issue, while circumstances which appeared to 
him superfluous, were unsparingly rejected. His argument 
was clearly, concisely, and often elegatitly stated, and his 
authorities, in cases of law, were always apt and weigh^. 
His own inclination, however, led him to prefer the oifaer 
branch of his profession, that of vi-oa voce pleading. As a 
debater, his elocution was just and correct; bis diction was 
fluent and copious, often vehement,^ often eloquent In 
cases which particularly affected his own feelings, he has 
seldom been excelled in pathetic and vigorous dedanuUaon. 
His address to the jury on behalf of Dr. Cahill, tried io 
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I81S for kiPing A brother officer in a du«l, will long be 
lemembeced as » striki^ q>eclBieii of forensic eLoquence- 

It has already been nentioned, tbat from tbe period of bis 
academical education, he devoted himself to the cultivalicw 
of etasaioal and p«^te literature. To these pursuits he c€ui- 
atantly returned* aa often as the vacations of the Court, or 
other occasioBal intervals of leisure affctfded him oppot' 
tufiitiea. Altbeug^ he never appeared before tbe world as 
an RHthor, yet his literary character is not undeserving of a 
acf«eate ootioe. The vtdife of his opinions uptm literary 
aut^eel^ vfta ^ly appreciated by those dtstiogHished friend* 
1^0 have added so much lustre to the literary reputation of 
Edinburgh. Hia eritieal judgments were somedmes fasti- 
dious* Iwt alwaya correict; his taate was refined by constant 
•x^rciee in the study of tbe best antient and niodem authors ; 
«id if bo could have overcome bia constitational diffidence) 
tmd his eatreme dislike of subjecting himself to the annoy- 
twca of invidious criticism, he might have taken hia ^aoe 
aa an orl^nal author with the most eminent of his literary 
friends. 

With the Muses he was not unacquauated t a very brief 
specimen of his powers as a poet has found its way to the 
press, and m&y serve to shew what he might have accom- 
j^ibed hi poetry, ked hia leisure and inclination pemitted. 
T^ 1% Ur *' Addidicaial Stauus to Ccdlins's Ode on tbe 
Supei^dons of the H^^tlands," which has been pronounced 
by iagjn ai^ority to be altogether wurthy of tbe beautiiitl 
l^u^ imperfect poem to wluch they have been attached. 
"While the aottMsrahip of the " Bridal of Triermain" ro- 
BMined a secret, Mr. Ersklne enjoyed the almost undivided 
TepBtatitm of its au^r : that a9«ret baa long been disclosed. 
His connAxkai with tho woric connsted, it is believed, in 
contiibutbg the pr^ce, aitd writing Uie observations upon it 
in tha (^lartm^y Review. 

Lodrd KinadJwr was in person of middle stature, and well, 
thcogh not atroi^y, madei. Hia couplesion was foir, with 
light eyes, and uncommonly pleasing features, which ex- 
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pressed at ooce the vivacity of talent and the kindliness of 
ofiectioD, In general society he was rather reserved and 
silent, but in more select circles, few brought so much to 
be ^oyed, none came more willing to be delighted. As 
hia own mannars were unoommonly correct, h« was almost 
festidiously intolerant of Uie slightest breach of propriety in 
others, and would not allow even the ignorance or inex- 
perience of the party oilending to be a sufficient excuse for 
the least indecorunii 

But no person could be entirely acquainted with the cha- 
racter of Lard Kineddtr, who h«j not frequently se«n bm 
in the bosom of bis family' It was in that sanctuary of the 
heart, that his amiable qualities were indeed most con- 
spicuous. It was bis happy lot that the partner of bis 
aifections possessed taste^ and feelings, and talents exactly 
congenial with bis own, and it was delightful for those who 
h^itually enjoyed their domestic society, to see them M one 
time indulging in those intellectual gradScaljoos which were 
so dear to both, and at another devotjag theuKelves to the 
moral education of a young and promising ftmily. She, 
aUs ! was too soon taken from him ; but tins bcareavecDenl:, 
after the agonies of sorrow had passed away, only bouad 
him more closely to his children. From that time he feJt 
little happiness except - in thdr society, and the reverential 
and affectionate fondness with which tbey listened to his 
counsels, always appeared to bestow as mud) of engoyment 
upon the fond father as huioav nature is capable of re- 
c^ving. 

The preceding memoir was- chiefly drawn up by bis friend 
Mr. Hay Donaldson, writer to the signet, and it is a remark- 
able and aSecting incident, that in the course of a few weeks 
from the time of Lord Kinedder's death, this worthy indi- 
vidual followed hb friend to the grave ; it is also remarkaUe 
that both had, a short time previous to their dissolution, at- 
tained situations of the highest importaaoe, but which neither 
were destined long to fill. 
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The decease of a gentleman who had not only moved for a 
long series of years in the highest cireles in the metropolis, 
but who was unquestionably, in wealth and importance, at ihe 
head of the banking and monied' interest of England, could 
hardly fail to excite a great sensation in the public mind. 
But there are other extraordinary circumstances connected 
with his fortunes, and their almost unparalleled elevation, to 
say nothing of the peculiarity of his matrimonial engagements, 
which must render a sketch, however brief, of the principal 
circumstances of his life, abundantly curious and interesting. 

The late Mr. Coutts's family was of eminently respectable 
origin. His fetber was a native of Dundee, where he conti- 
nued to reside many years. He subsequently removed to 
Edinburgh, where he carried on the business (not of a banker, 
for the term was unknown in those days, but) of a merchant. 
He is described as having been steady, careful, and diligent; 
exemplary and regular in his conduct; and generally re- 
spected as a man of the strictest integrity, a character which 
his son maintained throughout a protracted life unsullied and 
unimpugned. He married a daughter of Sir John Stuart, of 
Allan Bank,, in Berwickshire; Sir John Stewart's mother 
was a daugliter of Mr. Ker, of Morrison, in the same 
county; and Mr. Kef's mother was Miss Grizzle Cochrane, 
daughter of Sir John Cochrane, second son of "William, first 
Earl of Dundonald. A very singular anecdote is related of 
this lady, which presents an almost unexampled instance of 
female heroism and filial affection. Sir John Cochrane being 
engaged in Argyle's rebellion against James II., was taken 
prisoner after a desperate resistance, and condemned to be 
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hanged. His daughter, having noticed that the death war- 
rant was expected from LondoD, attired herself in men's 
clothes, and twice altaclced and robbed the mails, between 
Belford and Berwick, wliich convened the death warrants. 
Thus, by delaying the execution, she gave time to Sir John 
Cochrane's father, the Earl of Duadunald, to make interest 
with Father Peter, (a Jesuit), King James's confessor, who, 
for the sum of iive thousand pounds, agreed to intercede with 
his royal master in fevour of Sir John Cochrane, and to pro- 
cure his pardon, which was effected. His great-grand- 
daughter. Miss Stuart, of Allan Bank, married tlie late Mr. 
Thomas Coutts's father, and brought him Jina- sons, Peter, 
John, James, and Thomas. Peter engaged in mercantile bu- 
siness with his father, and died uamarried, afUr a confine- 
ment of thirty years in the Lunatic Asylum, at Hackney. 
John also engaged in his father's concerns, and succeeded 
him in the firm. James, the third son, was in the first in- 
stance connected with his father; but afUrwards became a 
partner in a house in London, in St. Mary Axe, in constant 
correspondence with that of John Coutts and Co., Edinburgh. 
In the year 1754 or 5, he married the only daughter of Mr. 
Peagrim, who was a partner in the bouse of Middleton and 
Campbell, afterwards Campbell and Peagrim. The edifice 
in which their business was conducted, is that at present 
occupied by the firm of Coutts and Co. Mr. James Coutts 
became a partner in that house, and on the death of Camp- 
bell, succeeded to the whole concern. He had only one 
child, a daughter, who afterwards married her cousin-german, 
Sir John Stuart, of Allan Bank. Mr. James Coutts was for 
a short time member of Parliament! for the city of Edinburgh ; 
but in consequence of some strange and incoherent language 
in the House of Commons, he was induced (at the suggestion 
and by the persuasion of his friends), to refrain from at- 
tending parliament any longer. His mental faculties as well 
as bodily health becoming impaired, he was advised to visit a 
'more favourable climate; and under the care of his uncle's 
wife. Lady Stuart, and her son, he repaired to Italy, :where a 
n 3 
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marrii^ wa.<9 soou contracted between his only daughter Rnd 
her cousin, Mr. iStuart. Miss Coutts's fortune was from se- 
▼enty to eighty thousand poutids. It cannot now be ascer' 
tained whether Mr. James Coutts died abroad or at home. 

Mr. Thomas Coutts, die subject of die present sketch, was 
B partner in the house at St. Mary Axe, and was afterwards 
admitted into bis brother's banking house, in the Strand. 
At (his time Mr. James Coutts had a young person in sei-vice, 
in attendance upon his daoghter, named Elizabeth Starkey, 
in whom, with a handsome countenance and great good hu- 
mour, were united many rustic virtues, that are unfortunately 
not M common to dtmtestic servants at the present day. 
The fttherof this excellent young woman was a husbandman, 
ia Lancashire, who, upon a very sm^ kria, had reared it 
large fiimily of diildren in an humble, but extremely CTc- 
ditaUe way. When their daughter had arrived at the age of 
womanhood, Betty, for so she was accustomed to be entitled, 
was sent out to service; and it was her good fortune to begin 
her careCT in lite world in the house of Mr. James Coutts. 
By one of those strange fatalities which belong to the 
' *' romance <rf real life," Mr. TTiomas Coutts became deeply 
enaraonred of the aforesMd amiable and virtuous young 
woman, and spurning die obstacles which the very striking 
diflerence of dieir situations in life presented to their union, 
actually made proposals to her, and married her, in direct 
(^^josition, as may be believed, to the wishes of all his friends. 
In person, manners, and accomplishments, altogether a gentle- 
man ; as a man of business, eminent in an extraordinary degree 
Mr. Coutts would, it was expected, have sought some more illus- 
ttiens alliance ; but he determined to please himself, and unite 
himself with Betty Starkey, a connection, however humble, 
which the subsequent conduct of this estimable woman never, 
it is said, gave him reason to regret. By this lady, Ibr from 
her native intelligence and goodness she was calculated to 
adorn rather than disgrace the station to which she was thus 
so suddenly rMSed, Mr. Contts had three daughters, all of 
whom hflvft Married Into high life, and have isitue tlntt hiherit 
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distiD^ished rank and ample patrimony. One is die wife of 
Sir Fnuicb Bnrdett, Bart. M. P. ; another is Oauntesi oS 
Guilford; uid a third is Msrchioneis of BBt& 

So very sudden and unlooked-for was the devation of Bettj 
Stat^ey, that a few days before her mamage {to the story goes), 
whilst employed in cleaning the stairs, one of t&e resident 
clerks, who had been out in a very heavy shower of nun, was 
going up to change his clothes, when he was desired by Betty 
to take off hb shoes, a request which he deemed so imperii'- 
nent that he put himself into a violent rage, and ascending, 
left the dirty prints of his feet on every step. Betty, on her 
part, did not endure this provocation in utter silence, but 
exchumed with some anger, ** Before long Fll make yoa pul! 
off your shoes and stockings too, if X cbose it." After het 
marri^ with Mr. Coutts, the clerk expected Ao^ing less 
than his discharge. The bride, however, never again aUnded 
to the matter, and always treated the clerk with becoBdHg 
al&bilit^; and so litde did it ai^ct his interests, thrt befere 
he died he became llie principal derkhi the house. 

It is impossible to imagine a person unexpectedly raised 
to a sphere much above that in which she could have hoped 
to move, so well odculated to sustain her sftuation fls Mrs. 
Coutts. Although in the early stage of her contiertion with 
her husband, her mind was necessarily uncultivated, and her 
manners fer from refined, Mr. Coutts neglected not to t^e 
all due pains to qutdify her ibr the station to which he had 
devated her, and her quickness and capacity was sui^ as 
amply rewarded him for his exertions. In a few short years 
she became, in manners and intelligence, as much a gen^- 
womun as some of those ladies who had been bred and brought 
up in the lap of luxury and splendor. She died at an advanced 
i^e, possessed of the affectionate regard of her husband, her 
children, and grandchildren, and universally respected hj all 
who knew her. Two of her grandsons are at this moment 
peers of the realm, and have no reason to be ashamed of 
their humble descent, if the proverb be correct, that ■" vhttie 
is, oftei- all, the trtiest nobility." James the Second inarriod 
It J. 

. „_ , J.oogit: 
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& lady n4i6se mother was a tub-woman, a person wh6 ia those 
days carried oiit tubs of beer from the breweries to private 
houses ; and the graridjnothOT of one of the Royal Dukes was 
a pei^n of hardly less lowly occupation : but we are unable 
to divine why their descendants should be at all the less illus- 
trioHs on that account. 

Mr<'Covtts was through life a warm admirer and patron 
of the drama. During upwards of half a century his judg- 
jnent and taste were acknowledged by the most celebrated dra- 
matic autliors and performers, whom he had successively seen 
rise into fame, and decline. It was this predilection for the- 
atrical amusements that first led to an acquaintance (long 
before the demise of his first wife) with the present Mrs. 
Cqutts, then Miss Mellon. Of the nature of this connection 
weare not prepared to speak : it has been often described us 
purely jtlatonic. The origin of the mtimacy is said to 
have been as follows : Mr. Coutts was so well pleased with 
Miss Mellon's personal ^pearance and performance in <me 
of her favorite popular cbaracters, that he sent a message re- 
quesdng the honor of being admitted as a friendly visitor. 
At her next benefit he enclosed ^i:tf new ^tneoj for a couple 
of tickets, which the lady duly enshrined in her cabinet with 
the polite note that accompanied them, as a mark of respect 
from the richest banker in the metropolis ; little dreaming that 
the whoje.t^ bis immense wealth would in a few years be en* 
tirely at her own disposal. 

The attentions of Mr. Coutts to Miss Mellon, notwitb- 
standing the disparity of their years, did not fail to ^ve rise 
to a great deal of calumnious insinuation. To relieve her 
from the insults to which her appearance on the stage, and 
her attendance in the green room, exposed her, Mr. Coutts 
. recommended her to quit the theatre altogether. In order to 
reimburse her for the loss of the lucrative situation from 
which he had been instrumental in withdrawing her, Mr. Coutta 
■ conferred upon Miss Mellon, in the most delicate manner 
.possible, «- very ample independency. He purchased the 
pleasant little villa, at the foot of Highgate Hill, called Holly 
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Lodge, which belooged at that time to Sir Henry Vane Tenir 
pest, and for which the subject of this meinoir is said to have 
paid twenty-five thousand pounds. This estate he presented to 
Miss Mellon, and here she took up her residence. He snbse- 
(juently gave her a carriage and horses, compliments which 
were not likely to quell those censorious whispers in the beau 
mondc, to which their friendly intimacy had given rise. 

In an unusually short time after the 6rst Mrs. Coutts's de- 
mise, Miss Mellon became the second wife of Mr. C. ; an 
event which occasioned a great sensation at the time in the 
fashionable world. It should, however, be remarked, that 
the former lad^had morally ceased toexista long while be- 
fore, being both deaf and imbecile, through the failure of her 
natural faculties - 

It would answer no good purpose to detail all the gossip 
and tittle-tattle which arose out of Mr. Coutts's second mar- 
riage. It seems quite clear that he was by no means in- 
capable of deciding for himself in an affair of this description, 
and his right to do so was unquestionable, tlis fortune was 
entirely of bis own accumulating, and he had therefore every 
right to devote such a part of it as he pleased to the promo- 
tioa of his own personal happiness. 

Mr. Coutts was exceedingly benevolent, and he was ac- 
customed to bestow a very large sum annually on objects of 
charity. In these good works he was most warmly co-ope- 
rated with by Mrs. Coutts, whose generous relief of the dis- 
tressed is known to have been carried, in many instances, to 
an extent bordering on munificence. A curious anecdote has 
been related of Mrs. C during her residence at Holly Lodge. 
A late member for Middlesex is said to have been her near 
neighbour. The coach-road to his house passed near to Mrs. 
Coutts's villa, and although there was another road, this was 
adopted in a way calculated to annoy and inconvenience her. 
A part of the ground belonging to the legislator extended to 
Mrs. Coutts's, and it commonly happened that whenever she 
had a dinner party, to whom she wished to shew particular 
respect, at Holly Lodge, the legislator's ground was covered 

. „_ .Coogle 
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with sheets, shirts, shifts, and pillow-cases, and all the ^>- 
pendages of a washing day, hung out to dry, and in such 
abundant quantities as surprized the neighbours, and made 
some of them suppose that the honourable member took in 
washing ; and as an unavoidable result of such avocations, a 
click of noisy household damsels and charwomen used to 
congregate on that spot, and held their delectable debates in 
full hearing of Mrs. Coutts and her fashionable guests. These 
annoyances disquieted Mrs. Coutts not a little, and to save 
herself and her guests from the r^>etition of such unpleasant- 
nesses, she offered, it is said, more than a &ir and liberal 
price for the property, a proposition that was not accepted, 
nor were the causes of annoyance abated. She then took 
very decided measures to secure herself from further insult in 
this way ; she caused a very lofty wall to be built some hun- 
dred feet in length, and thus intercepted from sight the whole 
tract of country which previously lay open to view, by which 
act of retribution, the innocent as well as the guilty necessarily 
suffered ; for the terrace above Holly Lodge was entirely ex- 
cluded from the beautiful prospect before it. This remedy could 
hardly have cost less than a thousand pounds, but it proved 
altogether effectual. Either from kind motives towards her 
neighbours, or others less sociable that concerned only herself, 
the legislator is said to have held Out a flag of truce ; a nego- 
tiation ensued ; the property was sold to Mrs. Coutts ; the 
honorable member decamped ; the tremendous screen was 
quickly removed; the charming landscape restored,- and Mrs. 
Coutts and her late neighbour parted on much better terms 
than they had met. 

The banking-house of Mr. Coutts stands on nearly the 
centre of the site of ground on which there stood, many 
years ago, an Exchange, almost similar to !Exeler 'Change; 
the back-front commanded a Most extensive prospect over 
the Kent end Surrey Hills. When Messrs. Adams took 
Durham Gardens, then in ruins, for the purpose of building 
the Adelphi, Mr. Coutts, to prevent the interruption of his 
view, purthased a vista, thewidth of his house, and stipulated 
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that the street leitding to the entrance sbould &ce the same. 
On this tacancy, up to Uie level of the Stiand, he buiH his 
strong rooms, or depository for the reception of his bank and 
booksj and for the security of his customers' plate, jewels, See 
It is by far the best constructed place of saiiety in Great Bri<- 
tain, the Bank of England only excepted. It cost upwards 
of 10,000/.; and although it is constantly kept warmed by 
flues, is completely lire-proof. The Boors are all geometri- 
cally hung by the w^s, composed of stone, six inches thick; 
the docH^ and frames are all of wrought iron, and so are all 
the smaller doors that enclose each safe closet: from the 
Strand dwelling there is a stone arched subterraneous pa^ 
sage, with massy ircm doors, &c. Some years after the erec- 
tion of this building, Mr. Coutts found it necessary to enlarge 
the sbop^ counting-houses, offices, &c. and erected over 
them the present convenient set of o6Sces, extending from 
William Street to Robert Street, Adelphi ; and procured i)n act 
of parliament to enable him to erect a stone-bridge of tena^ 
city over William Street, to connect the front and back pra^ 
mises with each other.' All this was done widiout disturbing 
in the smallest degree the front house; and the customers 
and the public were as much surprised as if it bad been done 
by magic art, to find on one Monday m<Hning, the banking 
offices, that had a few hours before been considered as rather 
confined for so large a concern, become the most extensive 
and convenient of any in the metropolis. It is remarkable 
that on the first day of opening these improvements, Lord 
Nebon, then Sir Horatio, sent to Mr. Coutu for security 
the valuable diamond aigrette which the Grand Seignior took 
from his turban, and placed in the noble Admiral's hat, as li 
token of his respect and gratitude. 

A circumstance happened to one of his clerks which coat 
him his situation. It is the duty of the junior clerks, in most 
banking-houses, to do the out-door, or bill-collecting busi- 
ness, but, if the day's transactions be what are termed heavy, 
some of the upper clerks take that duty. On the day 
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that relates to this anecdote, the amount of the Wfestera 
walk exceeded 17,000/. and Mr. L. was directed to take it. 
At tlie usual hour of the clerks returning home, Mr. L. was 
missing ; the noting hour passed, messengers were seot to aJI 
the settling'houses, and to his private lodgings, but no tidings 
could be obtained ; advertisements were sent to all the news- 
papers, and, next morning, the town was placarded with a full 
description of person and property, and a large reward of- 
fered for securing the defaulter. Nothing was heard during 
the next day ; but early the following morning, one of the 
partners in the Southampton Bank arrived post, bringing 
with him the note-case and bag containing the whole of the 
missing property, of which he gave the following account; — 
" That the landlord of the inn at which the coaches arrived, 
had, the day before, about three o'clock, called on him, 
and begged him to accompany him to his house, where a 
gentleman had arrived early in the morning, had gone to bed 
apparently very ill, was, as he thought, now dyings and 
wished to make some communication relative to a large sum 
of money then in his possession. On hisurrival, the person told 
him his name, said tliat he was a clerk in Mr. Coutts's house, 
and had been out collecdng, and, on his return through Pic- 
cadilly, he was seized with a stupor, (a malady he for the last 
few months had been subject to,] owing, as he supposed, from 
a contusion on the head he had received by a fall from a 
swing in the gardens of the Mermaid, at Hackney. He 
begged, for God's sake, an express might be immediately sent 
off to inform the house of the circuipstance ; lie added, he 
could give no other account how he came where he now was, 
(which he did not know till the landlord informed him ;) for, 
on the moment he found the stupor coming on, he got into a 
coach, with the door standing open, which he supposed was a 
hackney one (to secure the money), but which proved to be 
the Southampton stage, and that he had remained insensible 
during the whole journey." The firm caused all the posted bills 
to be pasted over with bills acknowledging the recovery of the 
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whole property, and stating that the delay had only been oc- 
casioned by sudden illness, which the newspaper:! echoed the 
next day. A short time after, on Mr, L's arrival in town, the 
firm thought proper to dismiss htm: some believed it was an 
attempt to escape to Guernsey, of which place he was a na- 
tive, but, finding no packet, he relented ; but the reason given 
was, that a person subject to delirium was on improper person 
to transact business in a banking-house. Mr. Coutts, with 
his usual liberality, gave him, from his private purse, a sum 
sufficient either to purchase nn annuity, or to enable him to 
forward his views in any other line. 

The following anecdote will prove tlie nice precision in ^11 
accounts kept in Mr. Coiitts's house- After closing the doors 
to customers, evei'y clerk makes up his accounts, and a general 
balance is struck, which must tally to a farthing before the 
clerks separate. It happened, some few years since, that there 
was 2s. lOd. minus in balance; every clerk was ordered to re- 
vise his account, the silver and copper money was recounted, 
but still the deficit was unaccounted for ; this was repeated over 
and over again, still there wanted 2s. lOtL; the resident part- 
ner would not suffer the clerks to depart without a correct 
balance: gladly would each have paid the difference ten 
times over from his own pocket. The affiiir remained unex- 
plained till the next mornin;r, when, on the arrival of one of 
the non-resident partners, (I believe, Mr. Antrobus,) he re- 
collected taking that exact sum out of the till, for payment of 
the postage of a foreign letter. 

Mr. Coutts departed this life on the 24th of February, 
IS22, at his house in Strattbn Street, Piccadilly, having at- 
tained the advanced age of ninely-one. He died, surrounded 
by his iriends, in the presence of Mrs. Coutts, and his 
daughters, the Countess of Guilford and Lady Burdett, with 
their families, and Lord Dudley Stewart, the son of his se- 
cond daughter, the Marchioness of Bute, then in Italy. 

The following anecdote must not be omitted, as it proves 
the estimation in which Mrs. C. was held by her husband. 
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At Colna^i's, the well-known printsdOer, a gentleman inspect- 
ing some rare collectionst was shewn a volume of engraved the- 
atrical portraitE, which had been lent to Mr. Coutts. Oppo- 
site to each portrait is written a diort biographical sketch. 
Appended to that of Miss Mellon, mentioning her retirement 
from the stage in I8I5, is the following note, in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Coutts : — 

" When she married Thomas Coutts, Esq. banker, of the 
Strand, which proved the greatest blessing of hb lifc^ and 
made him the happiest of men. 

« T. C- 

The will of Mr. Coutts was opened and read the Sunday 
evening after his death by his solicitor, in the presence of 
Mrs. Coutts, the Countess of Guilford, Lady Burdett, and 
others of his family. It first redtes the nature and ext^it of 
his property, to the amount of 900,000/. which he bequeaths 
to Mrs. Coutts for her sole use and benefit, and at her own 
disposal, without mentioning any other person, or even leav- 
ing a single legacy. The mansion and fiimiture in Stratton 
Street, and the villa on Highgate Hill, were previously Mrs. 
Coutts's, 

Many persons were surprised at this singular disposal of 
his property, which apparently disappoints the expectations 
of his children. The trudi is, that by this exclusive bequest 
to his wife, no l^;acy duty is payable upon this vast sum; 
and in Mrs. Coutts he placed the fullest confidence, 
that she would fidfil what she knew to be his wishes; and 
there is little reason to doubt but that she will carry his inten- 
tions with respect to his daughters and other persons scru- 
pulously into e6ect« 

On Monday, March 4th, the remains of Mr. Coutts were 
removed from his late residence, Stratton-street, Piccadilly, £ir 
interment in the family vault, in Wroxstoa Abbey, Oxford- 
shire. The procession was accompanied by above forty no- 
blemen's and gentlemen's carriages; among which were those 
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of their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of York, Clarence, and 
Sussex I Lords Coventry, Cawder, James Stewart, Sir Coutts 
Trotter, the family physician of the deceased, and the upper 
members of his household. 

'H^ig m ttie im UBill ana tlt&tammt of me, 

THOMAS COUTTS, of the Strand, in the county of 
Middlesex, banker, whereby I gire, devise, bequeath, and 
appoint, all my freehold and leasehold messuages, lands, te- 
nements, hereditaments, and real estates, whatsoever and 
wheresoever, (except those vested in me as a trustee, or by 
way of mortgage) ; and, also, all my monies, stocks, funds, 
and securities for money ; and all my parts, shares, and in- 
terest, o! and in my buiking-house and business, in the 
Strand, aforesaid, and the cajutal employed therein, and all 
the gains, profits, and produce, benefit and advantage, from 
time to time to arise or accrue therefrom ; and, also, all and 
singular other the personal estate, property, and effects, 
whatsoever and wheresoever, and of what nature, kind, or 
quality soever, whereof or whereto I, or any person or 
persons in trust for me, now am, is, or are, or shall, or may 
be, in any wise possessed or entitJed'at the time of my decease; 
subject, nevertheless to and after payment of my just debts, 
and foneral and testamentary expenses, unto and to the use 
of my dear wife, Harbiot Coutts, her heirs, executors, 
administrators, and assigns, respectively, to and for her and 
their own use, and benefit, and disposal ; and I nominate and 
^point my aforesaid dear wife, Harkiot Coutts, my partn 
ners. Sir Edmund Antrobus, CouUs Trotter, Edward Maijo- 
ribanks, and Edmund Antrobus, the younger, William Adam, 
the younger, of Lincoln's Inn, Esquire, Andrew Dickie, of 
the Strand, idbresiud. Esquire, and Thomas Atkinson, and 
John Parkinson, both of Lincoln's Inn Fields, in the sdd 
coun^ of Middlesex, gentlemen, executrix and executors of 
this my last will and testament; and hereby revoking all 
former wills and testamentary appointments by me heretofore 
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made, I do declare this only to be and contain my 1^ will 
and testamenu 

^n ZiRitmiS whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 
seal, this ninth day of May, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty. 

(L.S.) THOMAS COUTTS. 

Signed, sealed, published, and declared, by the said Tho- 
mas Coutts, the testator, as and for his last will and tesjtament,, 
in the presence of us, who, in his presence, at his re(]uest, and 
in the presence of each otiier, have hereunto subscribed our 
names as witnesses, 

Wlliam Loxam Farrer. 

William Matihew Coulthuest. 

Nicholas CoulthUkst. 

I, Thomas Coutts, of the Strand, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, banker, do make and publish this as a codicil to my 
last will and testament, bearing even date herewith, and do 
hereby give and devise all the freehold manors, messuages, 
lands, tenements, hereditaments, and estates, whatsoever and 
wheresoever, now vested in me by way of montage or other- 
wise, for securing the payment of any sum or sums of money; 
and, also, all the freehold manors, messuages, lands, tene- 
ments, hereditaments, and estates, whatsoever and whereso- 
ever, now vested in me alone as trustee for any other person 
or persons, and in which I have no interest, but as such sole 
trustee, unto and to the use of my partners. Sir Edmund 
Antrobus, Coutts Trotter, Edward Marjoribanks, and Ed- 
mund Antrobus, the younger, all of the Strand, aforesaid, 
bankers, their heirs and assigns, upon trust, to convey or 
transfer the said mortgaged estates unto the owner or owners 
thereof respectively, or as he, she, or they shall direct, upon 
payment of all the principal money and interest secured 
thereon respectively, and to convey or stand seizetl of the said 
triiat-estates unto and for the benefit of the person or persons 
beneficially entitled thereto, under or by virtue of the trust 
created or declared of or concerning the same trust-estates 
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respectively; and, whereas, I am possessed, or entitled in my 
own right and as my own property, of or to divers mortgage 
debts, stock in the Public or Government stocks, funds, txe 
aniiuitiefi, and in Bank stock. East India stock, and Sonth 
Sea annuities; and there arc also secured to, or standing, or 
invested in my name, either as sole or surviving trustee for 
other persons, certain other mortgage debts, and stocks in the 
Public or GrOTernment funds or annuities, and in Bonk stock, 
East India stock, and South Sen annuities, in which I have 
no interest, but as such sole or surviving trustee ; and, whereas, 
it would be difficult and troubtesome to such of the executors 
named and appointed by my said will as are not my partners 
in business, to ascertain and distinguish how many and what 
parts, or which of the said mortgage debts, funds, and annui- 
ties, respectively, were my own property, or belonged to my 
estate at the tjme.of my decease, or were or are the property 
of and belonging to other persons, but the same will be easily 
ascertained and distinguished by my paitners in business, from 
our accounts and the books kejit in my banking-house ; now, 
' therefore, for the purpose of relieving the other executon, 
appointed by my said will, from difficulty and trouble, 
or responsibility, on account of or with respect to such las^ 
mentioned mortgage debts, stocks, funds, and annuities, as 
aforesaid, I do hereby give and bequeath all and every the 
mortgage debts, or principal sums of money, and all and every 
the'stocks in the Public or Government stocks, funds, and 
annuities, ai)d all and every the Bank stock. East India stock, 
and South Sea annuities, whatsoever, which, at' the time of 
ray decease, shall be respectively secured to me by way of 
mortgage, and standing, or invested in my name, either in 
my own right, and as my own property, oi- as tlic sole or 
surviving trustee thereof for any other person or persons, or 
for any purpose or purposes whatsoever; and ail arrears 
of interest and dividends which, at the time of my decease, 
shall be due and owing, or payable, tor, upon, or in respect 
of the same, unto my partners, the said Sir Edmund Antrobut, 
Coutts Trotter, Edward Maijoribanks, and Edmiind'Antro- 

VOt. VII. s 
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bus, the younger, exclusively, their executors, sdiniaistrfitOFs, 
and assigns, but upon trust; nevertheless, that the said 
-Edmund Antrobus, the younger, or the survivors or survivor 
of them, his executors, administrators, or assigns, shall aniJ 
do, whenever they and ha shall be thereto required by the 
wecutorB of or acdng under my will for the time being, as- 
Hgn, transfer, and pay, such, and so many, and such parti, (^ 
the said mortgage-debts, <»* principal sums of money, stock in 
^te Public or Government funds or annuities, Bank stodc, 
East India stock, and South Sea annuities, respectively, as at 
the time of my decease shall be my own property, and be set 
apart by them as such, unto or into the names of the ex- 
ecutors, named and appointed by my said will, or the sur- 
vivors or survivor of them, or the executors or administrators 
of such survivor, upon trust, and for the use and benefit of 
my dear wife, Harriot Coutts, her executors, administrators, 
and assigns, as in my said will is ei^ressed, touching or con- 
cerning the same : Provided always, that, in the mean time, 
and from time to time, until such assignment and transfer, as 
'foresaid, shall be made, it shall and may be lawful to and for 
the said Sir Edmund Antrobus, Coutts Trotter, Edward 
Maijoribanks, and Edmund Antrobus, the younger, and the 
survivors and survivor of them, and the executors or admi- 
nistrators of such survivor on their or his own proper autho- 
rity, and at their or his discretion, to call in, recover, and 
nceiv^ all or any of the said last mentioned mortgage-debt^ 
<ff principal sums, and to sign and give receipts and dis- 
charges for the same, as fully and efi^ually as I could have 
done if living; and upon trust that the said Sir Edmund An- 
trobus, Coutts Trotter, Edward Magoribanks, and Edmund 
Antrobus, the younger, and the survivors and survivor of 
them, his exscutors, administrators, and assigns, shall and 
do hold or stand possessed of and assign, transfer, pay, apr 
ply, and dispose of «ich and so tnany and such parts of tba 
aforesaid mmtgBg»4tbts, or printupal sums of money, stock 
in the Public or Government fimds or annuities, Bank stock, 
ElUA India stack, and South Sea annuities, reqpac^vety, 
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as at the dme of mj decease shall be Secured to or vesleA' 
in me, or standing in my name as the sole or sorriving 
trustee thereof for aay penon or persims, or for any pur- 
poses whatsoever, upon trust for and for the benefit of the 
person or persons beneficially entitled thereto, or interested 
therein, under or i^ virtue of the trusts created or declared, 
and then subsisting of, upon, or concerning, ^e same re-' 
spectively ; and I do hereby constitute the said Sir Ednnintt 
Antrobns, Cootts Trotter, Edward Maijoribanks, and Ed- 
mond AntrobttS, the younger, the sole executors of my wil^ 
as tO( for, and concerning all the mortgage-debts, or principal 
sums of money, and the securities for the same stock in the 
Public or Government funds or annuities, Bank stock, and 
East India stock, and South Sea annuities, bequeathed to 
them exdusively by this my codicil, as afores^d, any thing 
to the contrary contained in my said will notwitiistanding, ' 
aai in all other respects I do hereby ratify and confirm my 
said will. 

In witness ^ereo^ I have hereunto set my hand and seal, 
this ninth day of May, tn the year of oar Lord one thousand 
^ht hundred and twenty. 

{L. S.) Thomas Coutts. 

Signed, sealed, pnbdished, and declared, by the said Tho- 
mas Contts, the testator, as and for a codidl to his last will 
and testament, in the presence of us who, in his presence, at 
his request, and in the presence of each other, have hereunto 
subscribed onr names as witnesses. 

'Wn.UAM LOXHAM FaBRER, 

William Matthew Coulthorst, ' 
Nicholas Coulthurst. 
Proved, at London, with a codicil, the 20th of March, 
1822, before the worshipful John Dobson, Doctor of I-aw» 
and Surrogate, by the oaths of Harriot Contts, widow, the 
relict, Sir Edmund AntFobus, Baronet, Sir Coutts Trotter, 
Baronet, heretofore Coutts Ti-otter, Esquire, Edward Mar- 
joribanks. Esquire, and Edmund Antrobus, the younger, 
Esquine, five of the executors named in the uAA will and 
8 2 
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codiol, to whom administration was grant^ (tbat is to say,) 
to the swd Sir Edmund Antrobus, Sir Coutts TroCtei-, Edward 
Maijoribanks, and Edmund Antrobus, the younger, so far 
as concerns all such mortgage-debts, or principal sums <^ 
money and the securities for the same, stock in the Public or 
Government tiinds, or annuities, Bank stock, East India stock, 
and South Sea annuities, whatsoever, which, at the time of his, 
the testator's death, may have been secured to htm by way of 
mortgage, and standing or invested in his name dther in his 
own right, and as his property, or as the sole or surviving 
trustee thereof for any other person or persons, or for any 
purpose whatsoever, and interest and dividends now due, and 
to become due on the same; and to the said Harriot Coutts, 
iSir Edmund Antrobus, Sir Coutts Trotter, Edward Maijo- 
libanks, and Edmund Antrobus, the younger, so &r as con- 
cerns all other the testator's personal estate and effects what> 
soever, they having been first sworn duly to administer; power 
reserved of granting a probate of the said will and codicil to 
William Adam, the younger, Andrew Dickie, lliomas At- 
kinson, and John Parkinson, Esq., the other executors named 
in the will as to all the testator's personal estate and e&cts 
whatsoever, except so far as concerns all such mortgage-debts, 
or principal sums of money ; and the securities for the same 
stock in the Public or Government funds, or annuiUes, Bank 
stock, East India stock, Soutli Sea annuities, whatsoeveTi 
which, at the time of the tesutor's death, may have been se- 
cured to him by way of mortgage and standing or invested in 
bis name either in his own right and as his own property, or 
as the sole or surviving trustee thereof for any other person 
or persons, or for any purpose wliatsoever, and interest and 
dividends now due and to grow due on the same when th^ 
shall apply for the same. 

NaTH. GoSTLlNGj-J 

R. C. Cresbwell, > ^^> 
■ ' Itegtster$. 
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Bwarn under S00,000/. within the 
' Pravince of Canterbuiy. 
Esumiwd March ». IB98. 
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N. B. By die torn " within the Province of Canterbury," it 
is to be understood that tbe testator died possessed of Airther 
property, either in funds or other securities in foreign coun- 
tries, to what amount we cannot say, but we presume it is to 
a very large amount. 

The highest charge for a stamp on a probate, or letters of 
administration, with a will annexed, is 15,OO0A, which an- 
swers ibr 1,000,000/., and upwards. Mr. Coutts^s will being 
sworn under 600,000/. paid a stamp-du^ of 7,500/. If such 
a property had passed -to Mr. Coutts's daughters, there would 
have been a legacy-duty of 1/. per cent.; to his brothers, or 
sisters, or tbdr descendants, SL percent.; or to any legatee, a 
stranger in Uood to the deceased, a duty of 10/. per cent, 
which would have amounted to 60,000^ 
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Mrs. GARRICK. 

k HBKE are Sew persons whose tpan of life has been ex- 
tended so long as that of the veDflrable subject of the present 
memoir, from whose private history somethiog instructive and 
interesting might not be <rf>taiDed. An account (^ the life of 
Mrs. Garrick, therefore^ connected as she was, during a great 
portion of her existence, with some of the most important 
characters of which this country can boast, can hardly &il of 
proving acceptable to our readers ; indeed, if it were possible 
to obtain fuU and authentic particulars of her biography, from 
the period of her first acquaintance witli her incomparable 
husband and his friends, to the day of his death, and her 
subsequent retirement from society, they would affiird mate- 
rials for one of the most amusing volumes' in the whole range 
(^ necrological history; and would include anecdotes of 
more celebrated individuals, than ever before figured in the 
biography of a private and unlettered person. If we have not 
been enabled to collect as much as might have been collected 
on the subject, we trust it will be found that the notices we 
have gleaned of Mrs. Garrick, fi^ni various sources, are by 
no means scanty or unamusing. 

Mrs. Garrick was born at Vienna, on the 29th February, 

1724-5 ; and, as appears, by the registry of her baptism, in 
the cathedral' church of St. Stephen, was the second of the 
three childi-en of Mr. Johann Veigel, a respectable inha- 
bitant of that city, and of Eva Maria, his wife. From the inti- 
macy of her father with M. Hilferding, a celebrated maitre de 
ballet, of that period, the superior talent which Mademoiselle 
Veigel possessed, was discovered; and her friends were, in 
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oomequeDce, induced to consent to her appevanoe on the 
stage. Her name, Violette, {a traiislation of the German 
word Veiige^ which, with a slight transposition of the letters, 
had been her surname,} was, it is s^id, .idopted by tlie express 
command of her sovereif^. Queen Maria Theresa, whose 
notice and good o£Bces she apjiears to have conciliated at a 
very early age. About this time the name of Violette was 
taken by her parents; by her brother, Ferdinand Charles, 
who seems to have been also attached to tlie corps de ballet, 
and by her sister, Theresa. The Italian opera, in London, 
affijrding great encouragement to foreign candidates for fio- 
pukr finrour upon its boards. Mademoiselle Violette resolved 
t» try her success on them ; and about the year 1 74'4^ accom^ 
psnied a gentleman and liis wife on tbeir journey to England, 
in quest of some property, to whicfa they had become entitled. 
She brought with her to this country recommendations from 
the Countess of Stuhremberg to the Countess of Burlington, 
and other distinguished Indies in England, which, aided by 
her own mental and personal accomplishments, soon con- 
duced to procure for her a great deal of attention and pa- 
tronage firom many persons in high life. A short time after 
her engagement at the Opera, where she displayed tran- 
scendent talents as a dancer, she was withdrawn from the 
stage, and received as an inmate at Burlington House, and 
treated with the most affectionate and even maternal regard 
by the Countess. The extraordinary warmth with which 
this patronage was sanctioned by the Earl of BurlingtoB 
himself, gave occasion for the tbllowing romantic story, pub- 
lished in the ' Memoirs of Lee Lewes,' the authenticity ofwhich 
We have not the means either of confirming or impugning. 
The tale is not, on the whole, a very improbable one j a part 
of it, however, may easily be contradicted. Mademoiselle 
Violette was bom, as we have already stated, at Vienna, in 
1724; bis Lordship having been married two years to the 
Lady Dorothy Savile, one of the dau^ters and cohoin 
of the Marquis of HaliSix, had resided for several years 
subsequent to his marriage in England; and, , as appears by 
s 4 
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the journals of the House of Lords, attended his duty in par- 
liament. Again, L,:idy Dorothy Boyle, the eldest daughter of 
this niRrriage, was born on the 14th May, 1724, about nine 
months before the birth of Signora Violett«. As to that part 
of the account which relates to her connection with Garrick, 
it la very likely to be correct, iis it is notorious that the mu- 
tual attachment of our great actor and Mademoiselle Violette 
took place whilst she was a protegee of this noble family ; and 
thnt Mr. Garrick's proposals received the entire sanction of 
liord and Lady Burlington. We give the story in the au- 
thor's own words: — 

" The Tate Earl of Cork and Burlington, that distinguished 
patron of the fine arts, had, during his tour through Italy, an 
aniour with a young lady of family, in the city of Florence. 
Their intimacy produced, at a naturally expected period, a sweet 
pledge of their endearments. His Lordship was unfortunately 
called home before tie could have the pl^ure of beholding 
the dear offspring of his tender attachment; and the mother, 
although she was abandoned by her relatives for the disgrace 
she had brought upon her family, sought in her infiuit the only 
comfort she could find for the absence of its &ther. Family 
coni^iderations obliged him, atler his return Irom Italy, to form 
a mntriiiionial connection with a native of his own country: 
But this union of family prudence and accommodation could 
Dot obliterate his fond remembrance of his former love, nor the 
affection be felt as a parent ; in a word, he deserted neither the 
Italian lady nor his child : he sent ample remittances to her, 
stul actually corresponded with her by letters and several trus^ 
messengers, whom he employed for the purpose of hearing 
faithfully the state of the mother and her infant, which he had 
every reason to believe was his own. The lovely girl received 
from her well-bi'ed mother a virtuous and an accomplished 
education. She was the delight of her parent ; and the great 
advances she made in every branch of politeness and elegance,' 
rendered her capable of adorning the most exalted spheres of 
life. Unfortunately, before she arrived at womanhood, she 
lost her mother, whom shehad the affliction to see gradually 
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fiilling the Ticdm of a cause too latent for her to discover ; and 
as her mother never gave her the least personal knowledge of 
ber real lallier, she thus found herself, it a very early period of 
life, iu the situation of an orphan, without a parent to guide, 
protect, or cherish that period of female life, when all around 
is danger and delusion. She had, however, the satisfaction of 
learning from her mother, that her &ther was of a family 
hoth honourable and noble. His Lordship having early intel- 
ligence of the death of the amiable woman, immediately formed 
a plan for completing the education of his daughter, which 
the mother had, with his liberal and powerful assistance, 
consitjerably advanced towards a state of singular perfection. 
To effect this desirable purpose, he wrotft'to a person at Flo- 
rence, in whom be had great confidence, to take instant 
cliarge ofthe young creature. This person, however, proved 
so un&ithful, as to appropriate the greater part of the allow- 
ance that should have supported and educated the absent 
daughter with every splendour and accommodation becoming 
ber descent. She was even thankiiil to him for an engage- 
ment he obtained for her as a dancer in the Opera-house of 
the Grand Duke ; so much was she deceived by the pretences 
and representations of this perfidious monster, that she even 
received the most trifling allowance as the gratui^ of his own 
beneficence. Her appointment as a dancer soon reaching the 
ears of her noble fether and protector, made him resolve that 
she should no longer continue at such a distance from his 
care and observance. Being arrived at the most precarioos 
dme of life, and her situation being, in every respect, truly 
hazardous, still more determined bim to despateh a messen- 
ger for her, who engaged her to come to England at a much 
greater salary than she could ever possibly expect to have in 
Italy. The ofler was irresistible, and either a presentiment of 
what followed, or a desire to visit other climes, induced her to 
take the eariiest opportoni^ of coming to England. 

" The period of the arrival of Signora Violetti was soon 
otter Mr. Garrick (with whom she was engaged) conunenced 
mjmager of Drury-Iane Theatre. The graces that attended 
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ber first ej^peanace charmed and prepossessed every spectKtoT 
in her favour, * She won the hearu of all the swains, and 
rivalled all the fiiir/ Modesty, like her native handmaid, 
waited on all her stq» ; the Dome Fortune, however cruel to 
others, lavished upon her the most desirable of her bounties. 
" My readers must almost anticipate my informing them, 
that the noble Lord, her father, although under covert, was 
not the less zealous or inactive in establiahing her reputation. 
He likewise embraced every opportunity of conversing widi 
bis fair oflspring in her native language, in which be found 
her to possess all the perfection his most anxious wishes could 
have formed. Bot these frequent nnd pleasing conversatitms 
to both were not yet sufficiently satisfactory to the parent, who 
was natui'ally impatient to have tlie mutual enjoyment that 
arises from filial and parental intercourse, uncontrolled by 
disguise, and unfettered by mystery. Nothing could possibly 
ease the solicitude of the anxious parent, but providing her an 
asylum under his own roof; to accomplish this desirable ob* 
ject required the greatest delicacy and discreUon. His Ix>rd' 
ship being blessed with a daughter * some years younger than 
Signora Violetti, this circumstance suggested to him the idea 
of having his foir exotic the tutoress of her unknown sister. 
The Signora winning incessantly on his affections, increased 
his impatience to e&ct his purpose of having her in his family. 
As his daughter by his lady frequently accompnuied him to 
the theatre, he availed himself of this circumstance to create 
an esteem in her for her unknown relation, the admired dancer. 
Farticularly specifying her graces and excellencies, he soon 
caused his honourable daughter to feel warmly in the interests 
of Signora. Finding that he had thus iar succeeded in his 
wishes, he asked hev one night, as they were sitting in the 
stage-box, if she would approve of Signora VioleUi as compa- 
nion and tutoress in the Italian tougue, in which he informed 
her that she was motf eminently perfect, and ^ket her other 

* she wu afterwarcli mBiried to 
who, on tbe demiK of Uf fatfacr, i 
PeroDlhire. 
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accon^lishments were equally excellent He was haj^y to 
£nd his ardeot wishes ulmost anticipated, by the ready and 
pleased compliance of the young lady. The Signora was, 
therefore, conveyed the same night, in his Lordship's car- 
lisge, to the town mansion in Piccadilly. 

" This &ir and amiable stranger at home foimd her accom- 
dations in that abode of hosjritality, in every respect equal, and 
even surpassing, the most sanguine wishes of her heart. And 
she felt herself for the first time in a state of happiness, in which 
nature hod more concern than reason at present could explain. 
But as the tenor of human comfort was not meant to consist in 
a continuity of satisbction, h^s was soon interrupted by him 
who wounds every breast, either to fill it cdieo with the balm of 
enjoyment, or the bitterness of affliction. Love sat heavy 
on her breast, and pallid on her cheek. Her charms withered, 
and her health decayed ; until nature, exhausted, obliged her 
to recline on the couch of sickness. Here, to the great alarm 
and concern of her unknown relations, she languished a con^ 
siderable time. Her amiable piqiil was uncommonly con- 
cerned; perhaps the ties of nature latently increased the 
affliction : the ablest physicians were obtained for her relief; 
but Qotwith Stan ding all the care, ability, and tenderness that 
were employed for her recovery, ^e violence of her indispo- 
sition frustrated every endeavour. Her own delicacy would 
not permit her to divulge the secret cause of her malady. 
Althwi^ it threatened her with almost instantaneous disso- 
lution, yet the hopes of a cure could not induce her bo ac- 
Imowledge herself the victim of affection. His Lordship 
felt the bitter pangs of a loving parent^ distreised by the visible 
decline of an amiable daughter. He saw with extreme distress 
the t^ider plant that he had with so much care and anxiety 
fo^^red, wither beneath the cold baad of an invisible disease. 
His lady was likewise gready affected, and sympathised witb 
her ooUe partner Sor the loss tbey were all hkely to sustain. 
.Hw Ladyship! howover, not despairitig of a remedy being 
fouod, took the most prudential and effoctuaj method, by 
ddlicately searching liie tender heart of the affliQtecl Mi one. 
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Doctor Mead, tlie Esculapius of his day, proDOuncing her 
disorder beyond his power, or ev«i that of medicine, to 
remove, prompted the good lady to divine the cause. She 
was convinced that lave alone was the disturber of her mind, 
and the destroyer of her (rnme. Assured of this, her Lady- 
ship made her &ir guest a visit, resolving, if possible, to dis- 
cover the latent cause of her indisposition. For this purpose, 
she, with great address, asked her where she felt the most 
pain ? and in what manner particularly she was a&cted? 
Kot receiving to these questions, and some others of a similar 
nature, the most explicit answers, her first suspicions were 
still stronger confirmed. With all the tender delicacy, there- 
fore, which distinguished her amiable character, she seized 
her hand with benign sympathy, and declared she was most 
extremely happy to have discovered that the cause of her 
malady was not incurable. * The cause is love,' said she, 
* and for which I think a certain cure may be found.' The 
change she perceived diis observation made in her fair patient, 
confirmed its propriety. She then entreated the indisposed 
damsel to own to her who was the object of her affection ; 
and promised, upon her honour, not to betray her confidence. 
She fnrdier prevailed, by assuring her that she would, were it 
possible, obtain for her the object of her languishing desires. * I 
have so great an opini<Hi of your discretion, my dear Signora,' 
continued the worthy lady, ' tjtat you could not possibly fix your 
■ffecUons on an improper object, that I am the more impatient 
to know who he is, that I may the sooner find the means of 
restoring you to your wonted charms, health and happinessi 
My Lord is deeply afflicted in consequence of your indbpo- 
sitiont.he is, indeed, much more distressed than I could 
have thought he could, with all his tenderness of nature, have 
been for any stranger to his blood, even as amiable as you are, 
my dear Signora.' 

" * O, my dear madam !' said the much-to-be pitied young 
ladyj '.^are rae, spare me ! ^ I dare not confess n^ w«^- 
nesS} ev^ to yon — all-graraous as you have befen Xo-Jovr' 
orphui duuge! And I cannot «qaress the ranone I feel 
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8t my being obliged to beliave with ingratitude to your dear 
Lord, by concealing froca him as well as &om you, two such 
generous bene&ctors, what preys upon my existence, and 
must finally bear me to my grave.' 

" 'MydearSignora,'replied the lady,''tis now in your power 
to acquit yourself of all conceived obligation to both him and 
me, by so &r convincing us we deserve your confidence, as to 
trust us with the important secreL We would wish to have 
this assurance of your reposing in our zealous efforts being 
exerted in your wel&re. It is no idle curiosa^that urges my 
entreaty, but an indescribable interest I feel in your &vour. 
Should there be found, upon enquiry, any insuperable bar to 
an honourable union that can alone restore you to your former 
peace of mind, the secret shall ever remain undiscovered to 
the impertinence of enquiry, Itr the censure of maligni^.' 

*' The above candid, sincere, and interesting declaration of 
the good lady was too prevailing. It won at once the confi- 
dence and heartfelt gratitude of the sffiicted fiur one. She 
confessed * that Mr. Garrick was the object of her esteem ; 
but that lie was as yet entirely ignorant of being the cause <^ . 
what she had so severely felt from her tender attachment.' 

*' The amiable lady, with the greatest concern, heard this 
confession, and told her, with symptoms of apprehensiou, that 
she feared the possibility of her desires ever being gratified by 
the attainment of their object i that Mr. Garrick was a young 
fellow universally caressed by families of the first distinction* 
and one who had been already suspected of aspiring to rank 
and fortune in a matrimonial alliance. She represented like- 
wise td her languishing patient many other diifieutties ; but 
finding they had visibly a£fec$ed liie tender state of the now all- 
desponding fair, she assured her that no means should be left 
untried. She begged that neither languor nor Ixqieies grief 
should be sufiered to prey any longer on her almost exhausted 
frame. * Confide,' said she, ' in my Lord's good offices, and 
be assured of our best efibrts being exerted to obtain you con- 
solatioD and relief.' . 
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" His Lords^ «m rgoiced that bis lad; had obtained Uie - 
secret cause of hia beloved (althougb utuivowed) daughter's' 
indisposition ; in proportion to its oonaealment having caused 
him the greatest uneasiness, its discovery afforded him plea- 
sure. Being pmsessdd of th« truth, his hopes of his child's 
speedy recovery b<f;an to rarivc. Knowing Ganick's love 
for HioB^ was the ray of his expectation, and the gaide of 
bis measures. Mr. Oarnck was instantly sfoit &c to his bouse. 
He hod ne sooim arrived, and enquired after tbe health of 
SignoTB, than his Lord^ip opened die negocistion of Hymen, 
l^ informing bUD iritb a smile, ' dtM the lady's indisposition 
was not to be rmuived hy any other than one Dr. Garrick, 
an iatimate acquuntance of his.' 

" ' Pray, my dear Lord,' siud tbe astonished tnwiagw, 
' explain yonrself.' 

" ' Wei), sir,' answored big Lordship, * should you find, 
upon tb« strict^t enquiry, that Sigiiora Violetti is a lady of 
family and fortune, and possessed of every virtue indis- - 
pensidjle to tbe honpur of tbe female character, do you think 
you could satis£ictor^y receive her from my bonds, with a por- 
tion of ^m* thousand pounds? A&d bera let me infomt you, 
that she is Ttof dat^kter.' 

*' The enrapttnred Gwrick gave his Lordship ten thousand 
thanks for the unmerited hononi and fortune to whkb be so 
unexpectedly, but generously, invited him. He at tbe same 
time dec^red, with all due decorum, ' that tbe lady was, 
from the first moment oS bis acquaintaoce with her, &r from 
being indi&rent to either his views at \a& wishes ; and that be 
bad ever -felt mwe than a common interest in her bvour.' 

" ' You add to my satisSiction, and relieve the parental op- '. 
prehensions 1 felt f(H- tbe recovery of my daughter,' replied his 
Lordship : * until the cause of her complaint was discovered, . 
the fear of losing my child was my constuit a£9iction. And 
now, Doctor, if you ple^, I will conduct you to your patient.. 
My Lady will, I know, accon^taay ns.' 

* Mr. Murphy mentioDa the sum to hiT* been six thousanil pounds. 
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" When Mr. Garridc entered the chamber, he fiew to the 
bed-Bide of his enamoured fair, and acted his part with as 
much grace, and perhaps, more nature, than be had ever per- 
formed it on the stage. His Lordship then pleasantly informed 
her, that her Doctor had been in danger of the same disorder, 
and from the same cause — an obstinate and unnecessary 
silence. From this auspicious hour the God of Health re- 
bloomed her cheek, and re-illuminated her eye. And the 
English Roscius continued unremitting in his attendance on the 
young lady, whose cure was speedily effected, to the great joy 
of the noble femily. 

** The nuptials being celebrated, Mr. Edward Moore, the 
ingenious city poet, inscribed a very pretty copy of verses to 
Mrs. Garrick, wherein he describes Fortune in search of a 
&vourite daughter. After many a weary step, she stopped 
her giddy wheel at Barlington-gate, where she found the object 
of her inquiry, and lavished on her the choicest of her 
fevours." 

The marriage took place on the 22d .June, 1749, first at 
the chapel in Rnssel-street, Bloomsbury, by the Rev. Mr. 
(afterwards Dr.) Franklin, and in the same day, according 
to the rites of the Roman Catholic church, at the chapel of 
the Portuguese embassy, in South Audley- street, by the Rev. 
Mr. BIyth. The marriage portion bestowed by the Karl and 
Countess was 6000/., to which Mr. Garrick added 400o/. ; 
and Lady Burlington was a party to the deed of settlement 
Previous to this match, it is certain that Garrick had con- 
templated marrying the celebrated Mrs. Woffington. Mr, 
Murphy relates, in his life of the British Ruscius, that he has 
frequendy heard her declare, that Garrick went so far as to 
try the wedding-ring upon her finger. 'The small wits,' 
says Murphy, * nibbed theu* pens upon the occasion of Gur- 
rick's marriage, and lampoons, epigrams, sonnets, epitha- 
laniiums, fluttered in every coffee-house.* To give a check to 
the malice of the day, Ned Moore wrote an ironical satire, 
in which he contrived to antidpate every topic of malevolence, 
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and thereby to silence the scribblers, and take their trade out 
of their hands. In two remarkable lines, he said that Garrick 
would be 

A trlie Sir John Brule ail the day, 
And Fribble ail the night 

Amongst all their envenomed shafts, the Gruhrstreet wi|^ 
lings could findnotliing so keen. To ^ve them the Snishuig 
blow, Much Ado about Noihijig was revived. The passages 
in tlie part of Beuedick, applicable to Garrick's own case, 
occasioned infinite mirth, such, fur instance, as, 

" Here jou moy see Beoedick, the married man ! I may chance to hare some 
odd quirks and remuanta of wit broken on me, becauH I have railed so long ' 
■gainu marriage : but ihall quipi and sentence!, and paper bullets of the brain, 
am ■ man flwn the c<u«er of hia humour? No ; the world luuit be ps^^led. 
When I 3>ud I would die a bacbelor, I did not think I should live to b« 



These strokes of humour excited the Itnidest applause, and 
Garrick gained a complete triumph over all the pasquinades 
of the day. 

Garrick was, at the time of his marriage with Signora 
Violetti, in the zenith of his fame, as an actor ; and as pa- 
tentee (in partnership with Mr. Lacy) and stage-manager, 
the duties he had to perform were necessarily of a very ardu- 
ous description. For an account of his professional career 
we cannot do better than refer our readers to the biographies 
of him, by Davis and Murphy, in both of which many agree- 
able anecdote^ of bis histrionic life are to be found. It was 
in 1754 that Mr. Garrick first resided at Hampton ; and, in 
the following year, purchased, from Humphrey Pitsnatt, Esq. 
the house and grounds, which received those embellishments 
which have renderetl them so long the theme of general 
admiration, from the elegant taste, and under the judicious 
direction and superintendence of Mrs, Garrick. Nor ou^t 
it to be omitted, that by her prudent attention to the internal 
economy and financial concerns of Drury Lane theatre, her 
husband was relieved from n considerable portion of those 
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cares which ougbt crfherwise hsve impeded the display ofhu 
genius and acquirements. 

Mr. Oorrick bad long meditated a journey to the continent, 
and ssvend disagreeable circumstances, which had occurrad 
during the last year of his dieatrical management, had prchi 
bably contributed to quicken his resolution of leaving, for « 
time, his native country. His own health and that of Mrs. Gar- 
rick were, at that time, uot very good: the baths of Padua were 
celebrated for their hewing power in certain disocd^^ arid 
pronounced.efficacious in Mrs. Garrick's case : exercise, amuse* 
ment, and change <^atr, were also what he seemed to stand a 
a good deal in need o£ To a mind as active and inquisitive 
as Garrick's, the knowledge of foreign customs was likdy to 
si&rd him instruction, as well as entertainment The thea- 
tres on the oentinent, with their multifarious ezfaibitioQ^ 
would, he doubted not, furnish him with proper iuaterials tQ 
enrich his own domini<sis on his return home : how far he 
mi^t have been influenced by these motives it is itnposatble 
to say, but it is certain that he set out imr Dover, on his way 
to Calais accompanied by Mrs. Oarrick, the 15th S^- 
tamber, 176S, living the management of Dniry Lane ui the 
bands of his partner, Mr. Lacy, and his Imjtber, George 
Garndc, whom he had appointed bis substitute during his 
absoioe. In ^nsequence of the accession of a new actor «f 
^e name x^ Fowiril to the corps dramatique of the theatre 
and the extraordinary success with which his d^mt was 
attended, the loss of Garrick was productive of Jio prqudicial 
dfects. The great and unlooked-for jHxifitfi .arising Seam dw 
merits of the new actor's performances, were equal to those 
'q£ the most fortunate «ra during the joint management of 
Lacy and Garrick, '.the fotmer of whom lost no <^>ortBnitj' 
<of eoramunicating to his colleague (then on his travels) the 
eariieat news of their ludiy and uneiqwcted successes. Hi 
assured him he need not abandon any pleasure or amusemetd 
which he enjoyed abroad, from any anxie^ which he might 
possibly feel tm account of the theatre at htsine, for that aU 
dtgoj^ went on smoothly and happily ; he begged. himi dicre<- 
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fore, to indulge in all the delights which travelling could 
afford, for his share of gain would not be diminished. 

The baths of Padua had proved medicinal to Mrs. Garrick; 
and he too, from the pleasure which so many new c^ecto 
continually presented to his mind, was full of that spirit and 
guety with which he was sure to enliven eveiy company he 
came into. The travels of a private gentleman and his wife, 
especially when health and amusement were the prindpal 
objects of their per^inations, furnish but few stimulants for 
curiosity. 

From their cmtntrymen in Francte and Italy, Mr. and 
Mrs. Garrick, as was to have been expected, met with all 
possible respect and attention ; and their access to persons of 
importance on the continent, by their acquaintance with the 
English nobility then abroad, was rendered exceedingly easy 
and agreeable. 

The manners of Garrick were so conciliating that his com- 
pany was desired by many foreigners of high birth and great 
distinction. In these civilities his wife was, as may be sup- 
posed, always a partaker with him. On <Hie occauon the 
Duke of Parma requested he would favour him with some 
very striking or affecting scene in one of tlie most admired 
English tragedies ; Mr. Garrick immediately recited the soli- 
loquy of Macbeth, when a dagger presraits itself to bis dis- 
turiied imagination. His ardent look, expressive tcHies, and 
impassioned action, convinced the nobleman of his great 
theatric excellence, although he did not understand the lan- 
guage in which the apostrophe was delivered. 

A short time before Garrick left Paris in 1 765, several persons 
of the first importance, of both sexes, En^ish and French, met 
by appointment at an hotel in the Gallic metropolis : Mr. and 
Mrs. Garrick, and Mademoiselle Clairon, were of tbe par^. 
The conversation turned for some time on the Belles Lettres, 
in which the merits of several eminent writers were discuraed; 
many critical observations were hazarded on the action and 
eloquence of the French and English theatres, and at the 
request of tltis very brilliant circle, La Clairon and Garrick 
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consented to exhibit various specimens of tlieir histrionic 
talents. The friendly contest 1ast«d b eonsiderable Ume, with 
great animation on both sides : the French gave the prefer- 
ence to Garrick, whilst the English, wiUi equal politeness, 
adjudged the victory to Madenoiaelle Clairon ; bat as the 
greater pait of the former had but iitde acquuntance with the 
English language, be was obliged to convince them by dumb 
shew of the eiu^oit of his powers. He explained to the com- 
pany how he had been taught to act the madness of King 
Lear ; this was by seeing a friend in Goodman's Fields, who 
had been the innocent cause of the death of his own child, by 
dropping it into the area of his houiie, who, in consequence, 
went (Hit of his senses. Garrick imitated the unfortunate 
fotber ; he leaned on the back of a chair, played in dalliance 
with the io&nt, and, on a. sudden, seemed to let it &dl. In 
that instant he broke out in lam^itatibns ; his looks expres- 
»ve of the wildest horror ; his broken voice and dismal out- 
cries made the deepest impression ; tears gushed from every 
eye in the room. Clairon expressed her astonishment, and 
did not hesitate to declare, that, with such a performer, the 
English stage must be the spot where terror and pity were 
the great passions of the drams. Indeed she went fiirther, 
for as soon as the company had recovered from their agt- 
tatimi, Mademoiselle C. caught Mr. Garrick in her arms and 
kissed him; tlHs was quite d la Frartfaise. After she had 
performed this (^>eration, she turned to Mrs. Garrick, and 
apolf^ized for her conduct^ by saying that it was an involun- 
tary mark of her applause. 

Mr. ^d Mrs. Gairick arrived in London lUwut the latter 
end of 1765, after a year and a halTs absence. On their 
return they required some repose ; but their friends did not 
allow them to remain in perfect tranquillity; th^r Ume was 
fiilly taken up in receiving and returning visits. Garrick did 
not act during the short remainder of the season ; in &ct, 
he did not make his appearance on the stage again until the 
14th of November, when the King honoured him, by com- 
aiiuiding the play of Much ado ai<aa Nothing. In recording 
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the festive scenes of the jtArilee at fitratford, ia 1760, Aft 
journ«ls of ^tG day tndie especial tnendon of tbe grace and 
degance which Mrs. Oarrick dis[dajed tn the bait-room ob 
dtat memorable oocasioH. 

In 177S, Mr. Lacy, d>e joint-patentfie of Dniry Imob, 
paid his debt to iMure, and left the entire buitiien of the 
management to Gavriok, just at a time of life when be was 
becommg dneqnal «> tlie task. For three years he -did Us 
best to fiilfil the -duties of his ardueos situation, but tt 
length «aine to the determination of retning Jrem ^e stage 
idtogetdtti^ beth as actor *ad manageF. On dte 10th of June, 
1776, be made his final bow to the pnblic. To him it was a 
moment big 'with regret, witb sorrow, and heartfelt gtMitsde. 
He was Car scnne time inclined to end his eourse with ifae 
part that he at first set out with; Iwt, upon ooDsideration, 
be judged, that after the fatigue of so laborious a obaracter as 
Richard III., it would be out of his power to utter a fio'eweU 
word to the audience. He therdbre cfaose the part of Boh 
fdix, in tbe comedy of ibe Wonder. Public notice was 
given, that the profits of the night were to be asNgned to tbe 
fiind for the relief of those who ^ould be obligsd by their 
mfitmities to retire from the stage. He prepared a prologne 
fer tbe oecoAon, tiie last be ever spoke. At tfaie end of die 
play, he took his Imd leave of the public, whose protectiOB 
and patronage he bad enjoyed so long. On the day after 
Ciarrick had made his exit, he ordered the whide receipt ot 
the preceding night to be paid to the fund fer dtstreased 
actors. He bad made a present of two bous« in Dnny 
Lane to the mant^ers of ^t charitable nistitution^ that tliey 
might have a convenient place for Ae meeting of tbeir com- 
mittees. Those gentlemen finding that a room in the theatre 
answered their purposes, expressed their desire to sell the 
premises, in order to increase tbeir stock, when Garrick .be- 
came the purchaser of what be had voluntarily bestowed, at 
the price of 370i ,■ and, afterwards,, by his will, gave back 
those very houses to the tund. 

Articles of agreement for the side of Ms hatf ihaw of the 
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fMtteot af Dniry I^tne^ had been sobk montlw before exoquted 
brtween him and Bicbwd Biiosley Sberidui, £sq. TIhmm« 
XmuU^, Esq. and Richwd Ford, M.Di. The deeds for tfaa 
final coixdusian of tha business, were si^ed, witbdbt delagi, 
hf the eoaUwctii^; ponies, a»d Garpick witbt^w to lus vlU« 
at HaK$*OB» to pass the evening of his days in peace sod 
tEWquilUly, In th^at agreesibLe retreat be began to breadie a 
fitew ur; and to enjoy a [^easing respite firom the toilaand 
«aieiti«iiu to wbich tbe greater pert of bis pcevioua Itfe had 
twe^ 4woted< He nwelved the viaits of the nobiU^, i>f tbe 
fJidesit schoUn, sod the meti (rf' gsnius in every brsnsh of 
|it«catiir«. He lived in an elegupiC styl«; and, to the luxuiieg 
a£ the table, added hia i«it, avd- die pohshed laanBorH of om 
^o bfld been accuatemed to mi^ ia ^e best aocietiea. SOchi 
after Uie flommeiiceaiait of the ptay-houae aeaaoo, he and hia 
lady usually cai»e &ov H«npton to their house in the AddU 
|lhi, wid were oftiesi seen in his bm at Dniry Laoe when aoy 
thing of interest was to be performed. 

He was invited with Mrs. C^rriok to ^nd the Cfariatr 
Biaa of tbe year 1779 at A^orpt the seat of Lord Speacar; 
hat his enjoymoits were seem iateirupted liy a violent aUaok 
af tbe disease which occasioned his death. He returned ioi^ 
nediat^ to his bouse in the Addphi> on the 1 5th of Jaouarj^ 
and five diqs afterwards departed this life, notwithstanding 
the uaronit^ng attentions of Ihs wife, and sotmsI etnineot 
medical men, who were consulted on Ute occasion. 

Oq (be first of February, his lenuuna wepe conveyed with 
gveat poipp ft-om tha Adelphi to Westmiost^ At^y, and 
deposited in Poet's C<Hnei-,.near the moQivnent of Shah^ieitfe. 
The laat ceremeoy was per&nimed by the Bishop of Ro- 
diestw. The paU-bevers — 
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wards to his m«nor;, b; Mr. Albaoy Wallis, at his cnra 
expense. That gentUiiian waited for a \oag time in expec- 
tation that this last testimooy of respect would have been 
pud by Mrs, Garrick. Finding, at length, upon applicaticMi 
to that lady, ^at nothing of the hind was intended, Mr. 
Wallis resolved, in a most liberal manner, to pay that marie 
of respect to his deceased tiiend. How it was that Mrs. 
Crarrick, with such ample means, as she herself possessed, 
could have permitted those honours to be pud to the nwrnory 
of her htuband, which were so eminently due from her, we 
are at a loss to conjecture ; and the more especially, as she 
did not hesitate to expend upon the idle pageant of a funeral 
twice the sum that would have paid for an el^);ant and du- 
rable monument to be placed over his remains. On another 
point, she appears to have been hardly less careless and re- 
miss. Shortly after Ganick's death, it was remarked to Dr. 
Jf^nson, in a targe company, " You are recent from the 
Lives of Poets, why not add your friend Garrick to the 
nmnber ?" Johnscm's answer was» " I do not hke to be offi- 
cious ; but if Mrs. Garrick will desire me to do it, I shall be 
very willing to pay that last tribute to the menuny of a nun 
I loved." Mr. Murphy says, that he took care to have this 
sentiBKnt repeated to Mrs. Garrick, by her deceased husband's 
nephew, David Garrick, who lived near her on the banks 
of the Thames, at Hamptcwi; but that no answer was ever 
rec^ved. 

This inattention does, we must confess, appear very in- 
consistent with the vident expresuons of r^;ret whicb have 
been recorded of Mrs. Garrick, whenever she had occasion to 
allude to her " dear David,-" from whose will, it will be seen, 
that she might, without nndergoing any privations hersd^ 
have expended a &w hundred pounds in erecting a monumoit 
tohismemtoy. By this he bequeathed all his personal proper^ 
to his wife ; his houses at Hampton, and in the Adel^hi, for 
and during the term of her natural life, on condition of her 
keeping the premises in good repur (a stipulation which she 
did not, we believe, very rigidly fiiUil,) and ^laying alt qutt- 
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Ttntsy taxes, and other rents beltHiging to the same. Also, h» 
bousehold linen, plate, &c.; sod his carriages and horses, 
wine, &C. In ready money he bequeathed her a thousand 
pounds, to be paid her immedi^ely after hb decease; five 
thousand pounds to be paid her within twelve months from 
the day of hb death ; and aa annuity of fifteen hnndred 
pounds per annum. During the early part of her widows 
hood, Mrs. Garrick had the consolation of entertaiDing, as a 
friendly gnest under her roo^ Mrs. Hannah More, between 
«4)om and herself the most uncere and uninterrupted friend- 
ship subsisted, and with whom she corresponded occasionally 
to the latest period of her life. When her mind had been 
restored to comparative tranquillity, she received, with her ac- 
customed hospitalii^, the visits of a select number of her friends. 
Nor were suitors wanting to induce her to enter a second 
time into the marriage state ; and it is somewhat remark^e, 
that among others l.ord Monboddo made an anxious efibrt 
to obtain her hand by the most complimentary proposals, 
which were, however, firmly, though gratefully declined. 

The retirement in which (he latter years of her li& was 
spent* did not prevent the entertainment of her particnlar 
friends, so long as her health permitted ; and until a few days 
previous to her decease, (which took place on the 16th Oc- 
tober, 1822, at her house, in the Addphi,) it was manifest 
that she had neither lost the relish for conversational inter' 
course, nor her memory for the suf^ly of her share of agree- 
i^e ot^ects to maintiun it. She was constant in the disdiarge 
of her religious duties as a member of the Roman Catholic 
church ; and the habitual cheerfulness of her disposition was 
ever influenced by that complete resignation to the divine 
wilt with which she contemplated the period of her dissolution. 
She expired in ber chair without any apparent suffering, and 
so unexpectedly, that ^e had, on the preceding day, signified 
her intenti<™ of witnesung the reK>pening of Drury Lane 
theatre in its present improved st&te. 

For the honour of the drama, and highly to the credit of 
the sub-committce of that theatre, when it was let to Mr. 
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-^littonf BD «pe<Hal clause was inserted in the lease, guaran- 
t^g; to Mrs. Garrick for life the uncontronled possegtion <^ 
Iwr box, without any consideration wbaterer. 

It has been stated, that about a month before beti deatb, 
Mrs. Qarriek visited Westmiiuter ; and addrcswng the cler- 
gyaiaii who attended her, she said, " I sappose there is not 
room enough for me to be laid by the side of my dear David? " 
The dergytnan assured her that there would be foom eoon^. 
She then said, with an air of pleasantry, " I wish to know, 
BOt that I think I am likely soon to require it, for I am yet a 
mere giri, but only for the satisfoction of my feeluigs against 
the time when I must submit to the wilt of Hetv^i." 

We have heard that in the character «C the late Mrs. 
Garrick, there was a singular mixture of parsimony and 
liberal!^. She has been known to give fifty pounds at one 
dme to the poor at Hampton, and on the instant deny hep* 
fldf the ccHnmmi ctHoforts of life; Her wine-cellar she did 
.not (^len for years together, and a dish of tea was the nsnal 
extent of her hospitality. She always stated herself to be 
poor, as an apology-for the ruinous condition in which the 
house and offices at Hampton remuaed. To save fiiel and 
secure herself ftvHn damp, a room in the attic served her 
" for parlour, for kitchen, and hall." She k^t one female 
servant at Hampton, who resided widi her many years : and 
to compensate the poor womut and a numerous fkmily (for 
her wages were small indeed) the- house and grounds were 
shewn to visit(H« imknown to the old lady. Hie fomitnre 
oS the house at Hampton is exactly as it was left by Garrick ; 
and, except the curious old china and the paintings, worth 
very little. The ^^rs, so&s, and chandeliers in the draw- 
in^Focnn (the bshion of the times in which Garrick lived,) 
are unworthy a common tavern of the present day. Tliere 
are severs! portraits of Mrs. Garrick in different apartments, 
taken when youpg, by which it would seem her a[^>euwKe 
was then extremely fascinating; hut age sadly dilapidates the 
human countenance. Mrs.Garrick'sgreatestprideWas (when 
he^tfaw-onld permit) in pnunenading her picturesque grounds, 
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and aq)laiiiiiig with cntbuiiaatjji; ddiigbt the «ge B»d dat« of 
each tall tree, planted by benelf .and Mr. GBrrkdc — Wc 
beliete there is not tuiother inatance of a ptxsaa Uviag to 
witnesBf so many noUe trees grow. &ota s^^s to UNOiplete 
tnatnri^ in the lifetime of the proprtetOK and occuf^wt* 
Daring die summer montlis she would indulge in sn occa* 
skhmI walk on the. lawn and teirace on Urn baakt of tfa« 
lliames, at d>e end of v/iach Garrick built tlu; mausoleum 
for the statae of iSiakspcare^ and the oeldwated chair ; her^ 
Mrs. Crarrick would sip her tea, andi in the soeiety of oiw 
fenale or so, recount the [Measures she ei^yed in the sur* 
place, in the socie^ and conversation of her huabai^ and 
tbeir noble and learned guests. 

The fooT celebrated pictorefl, Seeaet ^fivm the Bre»^ird 
Election, and painted by Ht^prth, used to be [daoed in iht 
dining-room at Hamptm. Th^ were exhibited, amoogit 
other paintings by Hogarth, at the British InstitutitHi a Sm 
seasons igo^ and since that time have been d^tonted in tiie 
house at the Adelphi. There ace many other vciy valuabJ* 
pictures pwnted by Zo&oy, and other diatingiiigJbad avtistR 
of the time, amounting in the whole to aesily 250. Xbesfr 
l^ Mr. GarricWs «ill are now to be sold, and they will no 
doubt produce an enormous sum of nonrir. 

NotwiUtstenduig the peculiar oddity of Mrs. Garrick'a 
character, she could, when she chose, be exceedin^y pelito 
and urbane. The recorder of these reminisceneea wai. 
anxious, si»ne years back, to ascertain the authenticity of • 
carious relic (a rude cup made from part of the nmlberry 
tree planted by Shakspeare), which was exhibited amongst 
other valuables for sale, by Messrs. Leigh and Sotheby, in 
York-4treet, late the pn^wr^ of a deceased wnineat an^ 
qiiary. This relic was said to have been given by Mr. Gav- 
rick to the deceased person, mi to ascertain the ttutb of that 
fact was the object of the visit. Mrs. Ganiek received the 
writer with great kindness and, in the most Irank manner, 
verified and confirmed the story, at the aune time suiting 
most minutely all the circanstances which indiKied the ..^ 
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from Mr. Osrriok* and vhidi originated in a very intimate 
person^ fiiendship, and a kindred feeling for the memory of 
his beloved Kiakspeare. This interesting and conclusiTe 
story induced the writer to become the purchaser. Ganrick 
cordial); loved his wife ; but he was anxious, that after his 
demh she should not only continue a widow, but remain in 
this country; his will contuns many severe restricdtHis on 
these points. In case she married or went abroad, she was 
not (Hily to be deprived of one-third of her income but en- 
tirely of the houses and fiimiture both at Hampton and on 
die Adelphi Terrace. After the death of Garrick, the fetber 
of Mr. Evans, the bookseller, ui Pdl-mall, a great friend of 
Garrick's, (we believe their inUmacf commenced in conse- 
quence of Mr. £vans having applied to Oarridc on some 
su^ect connected with his publicatbn of the very curious cd- 
lection of old ballads, a new and much improved edition of 
<n^ch has recently been printed by his son), was called upon 
by the executors to value the library, all of which remains ex- 
cept the old plays ; they we in the British Museum. The 
entire property consists of the mansion, grounds, furniture, 
libraty, and various tenements at Hampton, and the houses 
furniture, and library on the Adelphi Terrace. Notwith- 
standing Mrs. Garrick's constant compUunt about her po- 
verty, and the narrowness and inadequacy of her income, we 
understand she has left nearly seventy thousand pounds be< 
bind her. She was a ri^d Catholic; and, when at Hampton, 
if health and the weather permitted, used to attend the chapel 
at Isleworth on a Sunday. 

It is exceedingly to be r^etted that, together witli the 
statute by Roubiliac, Garrick did not at his death bequeath to 
^e Museum the cbur made from a portion of the genuine 
mulberry-tree planted by the immortal poet, and designed by 
bis friend Hogarth. 

The rich and extensive stores in the lilo^ries of Garrick 
at Hampton, and on the Adelphi Terrace, were constantly 
made to contribute to the entertainment and edification of 
Mrs.' Gurrick. She regularly read for several hours a day. 
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during the subsequent poiod of her existence, never less 
Uian four bourg each day, eren whw the weather permitted 
her to leave home for s journey to Hampton, or for an airing 
in ber chariot ; and when her impaired sight would not 
enable ber to read with comfort to herself, during the last 
three or four years of her life, she regularly bad her servant 
to read to her for at least four hours, and for six hours on 
those days on whidb she was unable, on account of the unfit> 
ness of the weather, to leave her residence. 

Mrs. Garrick was a lady of what may be termed an inde- 
fodgable character, and one whose merits have recoitly been 
unworthily depreciated ; not that such depreciation will carry 
much weight with it, fdnce Garrick himself notwithstanding 
his boundless taste and generosity, — a generosity and taste 
that caused tears to mantle in the eyes, and an indignant 
aergy to mark the count^uuices of those who live and who 
knew David Garrick,— even he was not suffered to esc^e 
from' the opprobrium which the diaige of meanness is sure to 
afBx to character, especially celebrated character. Such was 
Mrs. Garrick's inde&tigable character, that during the last 
season she went to the theatres four times, and sometimes 
oftener, during the we^; besides the invarifUile course of 
reading taking the air, visiting Hampton, &c., already men- 
tioaed. On the day od which she died, (as we have already 
remarked), Mrs. Garrick had made arrangements to go to 
Drury Lone theatre, to be present at its opening. In the 
morning of that day she was very well; soon afterwards, 
however, she was taken ill, and was soon a corpse. But it 
has beai erroneously stated that Mrs. Garrick died in the 
sheets in which her revered husband bad expired. She had 
always guarded them, it is true, with religious care ; and had 
frequently said that it was ber wish to die in the sheets in 
which ber " dear David" hod breathed his last; but such 
was the suddenness of her indisposition, that there was not 
the OppcHtunity of complying with her afl^tionate wish. 
Mr. Carr, the solicitor, of John Street, Bedford Row, vdio 
was well acquainted with Mrs. Garrick, and her intimate 
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thpugMs and pertioBla^ wishes,, oa coming to bwH' ^fiet Mn. 
Ownck's' deoQwa, ciui^cd tier renwUp.to he laid «« tbew 
mrqfDily-trevaured i^fott. Her w»fa to be bmrifl^in Wert- 
iwwster Ahbfjr wss also came^y ^jUaified tQ ; hitf.nt «ii« fiiBe 
it was lihou^t th»t it cotdd not he comptied. w4tht ««iiig to 
Mn. Gaftif^i being a Catholiic, md to (foe tK^uctaoc&to ra^ 
9(a)tUtafeiaaleheiiiglMwiMlia tke abbey, mcepl ^ should 
be of the Roynl Femily, or cdebssM for heur Utecary lalenti ; 
and the Dean of Wetfmiiwter's ponmjation «w ^>t(We(i edy 
09 the Tlwraday preoeduog the Fiid^ woHi iBg en vUch 
Mrs, Gqrrick wa9 bulged. Mm' GvriokV 0QlEii9 waa placed 
IB the Tioilt above tha% of her dtcefwed h m banA. 

Both the houfe»MHfo^>tQoa»d9n the Ade)^hia»e in very 
bad condition. They are very lauc^ ewt o£ jepw*', et^edaUy 
th« resdence ^ Hamptont— a» miteb 90^ thtf the plastaigig 
in wany plaiies ^ ffvm way, and even tb9 ceitioga h&ve art 
eBtlr^y kept their [woper statieiW' Some of tbesi aie rudely 
patcbedt «r about to faii, owing to the prograse, ef du^p^fiir 
the WADt of titneJy ^iplicalion of repairs ; the bednrpftra of 
Gairrick, in parttcul^, i» in a v&y defective stat^ of r^iair. 
from the general afipeuance of the prasiaea at Ha^ptOB 
j^ore eq>Midly, it is qy^tkoiahle whether there have be«B 
any rqpurs othe^ than what were absolutdy necessiuy " to 
kei^Wt rov^ v^atheia" sipoe the death of MriGfirrick; 
the pautt leenu to be abstdutely won off. As to the eut- 
faonssi tha« iis scarcely my dcwbt bat that they are exaetiy 
9» MT' Oarri^ 1^ them. The ras^ of eoach^houses, eight 
W number, with a eorrespondu^ extent of stabling at^ile- 
yafd, Sm^ OQ the right vf the reudevtce, and ef the atobUng 
rtlguiufy connected with the dwellii^ are in a leeat deplora^ 
bly riusooa »tate. They h»ve never beea made any uae of 
oinse Mr. Ganlch'a tim^ aad certunlj tbfy ha^enot beoi 
m any way i^iaived. It has been lately atated that ; iftaac 
eoaidi-bowee tod stages were huik by Mr. Ganiek* ,to ao- 
conunodate the ^rnaget^ horses, &c, of the CMSpaiij^ wbidk 
hie wa« aecustonwd to have at bis deli^tlal cqut^y reimt ; 
(Hit thi9 stateqwat 19 contradicted at HampbM^ it baaig.-thvK 
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related that Aey ^ere taiffsuMy buik for die ctfavcnicoce 
of Hamplan Qoart iE^lsce, and tbot tbey w«re subsequently 
obtutwd by Me. G«raek, m they wtiee tosti^Vt io fan i>»^ 
sideara, and as hie cocqHNrr, when bo had Isrg^e pwtie^ 
fx>i^ not timaya find ^oonwnisnt OMomaiodMioB for ^it 
-vditdetj oatde, ftci «t ^m neiglibmiiiDg ion. 

iik«iR thft iDBperftet st«be of x^Mir wbidi ebsMcbetises tlte 
pvesmt «ondidea 4>f bothiwdeaees, it It tmiiih feared, «spB^ 
aally I^lliose to ivfaon legadee bum bcKin Ufti, anil t^ diow 
wlio 6i« inteKited in «be restdve of Mfs. Gnricic's jWoperty, 
lint okA «iotidiliiin of the hoiwes willfvetbe subject of just 
conifJaist, and therefinc«TeatiMlly^a-|X»iiUerdimitiati(m of 
those interesbt on which th^btfv calflolote. Mr. Oani^left 
them for fiCie. GanwkU oae during her life for her rasideaCes^ 
** aba faecfiii^ the houses and pranaBes ia good Mfiur, aad 
paying all quit rents, taxes, and other rents and oatgaings 
fiw^esanb." .BwdencdnriththiaconditicHt^ainoBgBto&ers), 
tbtte-tm-kft^oT Mrs. Ciarnt^ a «i«sr amaity of lBQOl.^--k 
Bom certainly wn^ etraogh to >k«ep op t^ state of pubGt 
appeamitee vtbidti appears to faave tseti oCTitenplated hy Mr. 
Gairick, as necsMary to chamcterise Uie Garriek ipKjfwrtf^ 
^ihen it« founder ahouldbe reposmg in tbe grove. ^r*epFoper^ 
certainly is not " in good repair," nor any thing like it; Mid 
ike qowtion arisa irfietber Mrs. Ganiiek's execntors may not 
be oUiged to ^t the prentices ia what ai^ be deemed *'pAA'~' 
»^wr,iootofthepeoperty leftby Mn.Gai:ii(^. If soother* 
m& foe no trifling r^notiea of the 14,0002^ of which, it is 
suted, MsfcOarnek died possessed. 

Those who knew Mrs. Garriek intimately, mmnly account 
fix Auofa^psreht ne^aet at tha.iiqiinodans of Mr. Gdirkk's 
mH, .as SiB-wm bo j>de&tigride and «ntbauaBtic in oilier ret- 
meets in psntecting aqd rerenng what aneeined the memory 
of her " dear David," -^ frwn tire Texatioas lawsuits in wWch 
die beoame iaralved with Mr. Gamdi's relations (ril of 
whom, distant reltttions excepted, she ootlived), as to the 
eooaUKtkxiAf that part of bw " dew Dayid's" last will and 
teiHLaient^ which conoeraed property not specifically de^msed 
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of to the testator's " next of kin." Mrs. G. imagined bers^ 
entitled to such pn^rty, in which case her means woidd 
hare heea greatly augmented ; but the Lord Chancellor, after 
a long course of equitable litig^on, ultimBtdy pronounced a 
decree against Mrs. Garrick. There are still to be seen at 
Hampton, fronting the high road, signs of this contest; for 
at the end of the wall which separates the lawn from tbe pub- 
lic road leading to Hampton Palace, and next to the house 
at the end o£ tbe Iswn and on the bank o^ the Thames, wfaidi 
Mr. Garrick left to bis n^bew, David Garrick, with 5000/. 
in addition to the 5000^. given cm bis marriage there i^pean 
a large board, the ptunted inscription on which desires all the 
world that may be travdiing that way, to 

" Take notice, tbe ground between Mr. Frothero's bouse 
and this wall, from the road to the river, is the pnqoer^ of 
Mrs. Garrick." 

From the lawn in frimt of the n^hew's bouse, to the lawn 
on which stands the Shakspeare Temple, there is an iron gate 
to fectlitate the communicadon between the two lawns; and 
tbe r^tof wi^ Smm die nefdMnv's lawn waa secured by grant 
tothenq>hew; butthe pn^)er^ of thelattsTreiBMoedvaAid 
in Mrs. Gtftick, as she chose to tell the world by the afore- 
mentioned board. 

Tbe nephew here alluded to, and whose name was aW 
David Garrick, was in the army. He was much respected 
by his uncle, and continued to reside on the property 1^ 
him as Icnig as he lived. Tbe nephew (like the uncle) is spoken 
uncommonly well of by those iohalntrats at Hampton vbo 
remember him. 

The nephew, David Garrick, left behind him no childrm. 
His widow continued to reside on her property at Hampton 
for some time subsequent to her husband's decease ;i but on 
her agwn being married, she retired to live in Wales. I^e 
married for her second husband, a gentleman named Jones, 
of considerable proper^ ; but he recentiy changed his nam^ 
or rather took an additional name on coming into possessitHi 
of further property. By this marriage there is one child. 
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Tbe house, oo tmog tdt by Mr. Joaes> was let lo yearly te- 
nants. It is a Urge house, and is very beautifully situated ; 
it is more immediately on the bank of the river than the late 
Mr. Oarrick's residence ; it is on the other side of the road, 
and the lawn in front of it descends to the water's edge, and 
is, of course, in line with the Sbakspeare Temple Lawn. Mr. 
John Twining, the celebrated tea-dealer of the Strand, oc- 
cupied it for many years. He was the last tenant. He sub- 
mitted to have his rent doubled, and dwn, beeause it was 
insisted that he should npair the house, Mr, Twining left it. 
It is now empty, and has been so for some time. There is a 
board up announcing that it is to let It also continues in 
very imperfect repair; so that the late Mrs. Garrick was not 
alone in Delecting to keep in good repiur the proper^ that 
had been left by Mr. Garrick, Whether motives similar to 
those that are siud to have actuated the late Mrs. Garrick in- 
fluenced others, we know not 

That portion of the Thames which is immediatdy in front 
of the Shakspeare T^nple Lawn, appears to be in great &vour 
with those patient, and, said to be, reflective personages, 
called anglers. In fine weather there are usually six, cdf^t, 
or a dozen of punts, made expressly for this q>edea <^ highty 
intellectual occupation, moored off this portion of the branch 
of the Thames, filled with gentlemen ft'om the snrroimding 
neighbourhood, most intentiy engaged in angling. Ilie ap:- 
peanuice is curious to the passing visitor, and the very stillness 
of their occupation iqipears to be peculiarly appropriate to 
the station sdected for that pursuit, to which the parties 
adhere, during whole days, with matchless philosophy or re- 
signation. 

The anglers who have often personified " Patience in a 
punt," will recollect two stately willows on tbe lawn at Elami^ 
ton, rendered sacred by the temple appropriated to Shaks- 
peare : they were planted by Garrick : and in the midst of a 
violent storm, which proved fatal to one of them, Mrs. Gar- 
rick was seen running about the groiuids in the wildest dis- 
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ordtt-^** ISce Niobc^ aU- tears," «d«m h ig-— " Oli, my 
Garridcl rayOtiTickl" 

Mrs. Gsnidc's letter of rentonMnmce againrt Kean's Jhd 
2)n^^ was brief : — '< Deer ^, ^ dm't know bow to pl^ 
j&d Dngger" His reply dewrres also to be racorded, and 
placed ta the cra£t of his gallantly : — " Dear W«j«iWj I 
know it" 

It would be BD. uijMlce to the memory of Mrt. Garrid^ 
who has beoi acouaad of extreme parsimony, to conceal that 
she dislt4b«ted among her near reiatiTas, some time bc&ne 
her death, the greater part (^-theaavingstiatt^ her yearly in- 
come afaice the deadi of her husbead, «r"™in~ig to upward* 
oS twdve thouMBd ponnds. 

MRS. GARRICK's will. 

She bequeathed to Mrs. Siddons a pair of f^oTes, wlaoh 
were !%akq>earfl's, and were {wesented to her late dar hus- 
band duribg the Jubilee at Siratibrd, by Mte of her (Mrs. 
S.'b) ftmily. 

To the Tfaeatrkal Fond of Dmiy Lane Theatre, two hm- 
dred ponnds. 

To Hamiah Mor^ oik hundred pounds. 

To Christopher Gani<^, her n^Jhew, the g<dd snuff-box, 
set wkh diamonds, gjveQ to ber late husband by the King of 
Denmarit. 

To Nathaniel Egettmi Garridc, the snuff-box given to her 
late hiiri)uid by die Duke of Parmft. 

To her nephew, Cbristopber Ciarriok, and his wife, all the 
plate which was Iwught upon her marriage ; also a service of 
pa^er, which her husband used wfacn a badielor, bearing 
tbte name of Ganick, with a wish that the same should al- 
ways remain with the head of the femily ; also (he picture of 
tier husband in the cfaaraoter of Bichard tie Hiirdy ■ -whisk 
was purchased by her after her hnsliand's decease. 

To Netfianiel Egeittm Garrick, a portrait punted by 7k&- 
&ni, of her husband without a wig, which she bought after 
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hu deceoae, of Mn. Bradshaw, to-vbom it had been given at 



To Dowager Lady Amherst, her ring set with diamonds, 
having King Charles's oak in it, and a small gold box used 
for keeping black sticking-plBister. 

To Lady Anson, wife of Sir Wm. Anson, her dejeun^ set 
of Dresden porcelain ; and to Sir William Anson her gold 
andqae cameo ring. 

To the St. Creof^'s Hospital, Middlesex ditto, Lying-in 
ditto, Magdden ditto, Refuge fur the Destitute, and Society 
for tbe Indig^it Blind, one hundred pounds each. 

To the LrOodfHi Orphan Society, fifty pounds. 

Three hundred pounds to be invested in the name of the 
vicar of Ham[rton for the time being, and the interest ex- 
poided in a supply of coals for tbe poor of the parish. 

To Arcbdeactm Pott two hundred pounds towards the edu- 
cation <^ the poor diildren of St. Martin's parish. 

To the Rev. Mr. Archer, minister of the Rcanan Ca^olic 
Chap^ in Warwick-street, one hundred pounds ; and a 
&ither sum of tfoe hundred pounds for the education of the 
Charity Childroi of Warwick-street ChapeL lliere are in- 
snmerable other legacies c^ articles of plat^ jewels, linen, 
&&, and money to a considerable amount but of nd material 
pnblic interest Her executors are the Rev. Thomas Racket 
and Frederick Belts, Esq. To tbe fonner she leaves books 
and prints to the value of one hundred pounds ; and to the 
latter, fifty pounds in books and prints, and one hundred 
pounds in money. After discharging the numerous legacies, 
her debts, and fimeral expences, Mrs. Crarrick directs the re- 
sidue of her estate, including a bond for six thousand pounds 
due from the late and present Duke of Devonshire to the late 
Mr. Garrick, to be converted into cash, and afterwards vested 
in Austrian securities, for her niece Elizabeth de Saar, wife of 
Peter de Saar, of Vienna, for her s<^e use and benefit 
during her life, and after her death to her grandchildren. 
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No. XIII, 
Dr. ALEXANDER MARCET 

Wm boni At Geneva in the je^v 1770. He gecneaify 

indications of a thirst for koowledge ; and had already dia- 
tinguished himself by his pFofidency in the usual course of 
elementary studus, when his attentioa was suddenly turned 
to commerce, in consequence oi the dyujg iDJuoction of his 
&ther, who, himself a respectable merchant at Genera, was 
anxious that his son should succeed him in the same vocation. 
Young Maroet was at first earnestly bent upon fulfilling the 
withea of bis deceased parent ; but the experience of two 
ye^rs served but to confirm the disUke he had ori^nally felt 
to a commerdal ltt& Convinced, at ' length, that his repug^. 
nance was not to be overcome, he quilfed for ever the dull 
Tontine of the counting-house, and yielded to the superior. 
fasmatioQS of literature and of science, which presented & 
field of inqiury so much more congenial to the natural ardour 
of his' mind, He applied himself more parijcnlarly to the 
study of the law : when his views in life were again destined 
to be changed. The political troubles which long agitated' 
the republic of Geneva, in the early periods of the French 
revolution, defeated e^I hU plan^ and even endangered bis' 
personal ' sft&ty. The faction of the day made use of the 
pretext that he had sored as an officer in the national militia, 
in order to throw him into prison ; fi'<Hn whence, in diose 
disastrous times, there was usually bo quick a transition to the 
scaflbld. His life was fortunately saved by a change whkb 
took place in thegoireming party, on the dead) of Bobes-i 
pierre; and which enabled him, though with much difficulty, 
to obtfun as a speciid &vour the sentence of banishment for 
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five ^ears. On being thos obliged to qnit Im co untry, be' 
fonned the resolutkm of devoting himself to the study of 
medicine; and with this view repaired to Edinburgh, in the 
autumn of 1794>; and, ^ter die vauai period of tfar«e years, 
took his degree at that universitj. He manifested bis pre- 
dilection for chemistry by selecting Diabetes as the subject of 
his inaugural dissertation ; a disease concerning which some 
very [dausible chemical theories had been recently proposed^ 
and at that time oigaged omsiderable attenlaoD at the 
university. 

3Dr. Marcet now determined to establish himself as phy- 
sician in London. He detuned the appcrintraent of ^slaat> 
physician to the Public Diqiensary in Cary-street; and, in 
the year 1799, was elected physician to the City Dtspensuy. 
He married, about this period, the daugfater of the late 
Mr. H^dimand, a merchant of die highest respectability in 
London. By a special act of parliammt, passed in 1600, he 
became a naturaltKed subject of Great Britain. 

In 1802, he was elected one of the phystciaBs to Gny*a 
Hospital, on the resignatkai of Dr. Harrey. Zealoudy 
attached to his professi<m, be cukivated with the greatest 
diligence die ample field of experience cf which he thus Nad 
die command. He was in the constant habit (^ noting down, 
with great minuteness, the history and daily variations hi the 
sympttans of every case that fell under his observadoa, and 
that presented any point of into^st, both in his hospitid utd 
his private practice. Ilie vohunmous records <^ diis natsra 
which he has left, are striking testimonials of bis great and 
persevering industry, in tbe midst of bis nnmaous other 
avocations. Chemistry, however, still continued to be his 
fevourite pursuit; and he soon became mincnt for tbe 
extent and correctness of his knowledge tn tliis branch of 
science. He was particularly distingnidted by his ASl in 
analytical researches, and his extreme prednon in the mode 
of conducting diem. He had fitted np an excellent labo- 
ratory, which was a model of neatness and of order,' 'H« 
was aDSOciated for many years with Mr. William Allen, as 
u 9 
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dmnicil lecturer mt iba medical acbool of Guy's Hoq>itaIi 
and contribated in no smaJL d^ee to esUblish its rtputatioQ 
in that department. 

Dr. Msrcet vas indeed indefatigable in the promotion o( 
every object qf public utility^ to which he conceived his 
efEbrts could contribute; and no person was better qualified, 
by the persuasive suavity of his manners, the eamestnos? 
with wluc]i he pu|vued what he thought was good, and t}i& 
generous ardqur of h)s disppsition, to excite the zeal of 
others, to overcome their prgudices, and to secure their 
co-operation in every laudable undertaking. These qualities 
were eminently displayed in the establishment of tbe Medical 
and Ctnrurgical Sodety of London ; an institution of which 
Pr. Marcet, and Dr. Yelloly, in conjunction, originally con- 
ceived the plan and laid the foimdaUons, and which has been 
indebted to them, more than to any otlier individuals^ for its 
continued ffnd increasing prosperity. 

The services which he rendered to the medical school at 
Guy's Ho^tal, by the removal of several obstacles which 
formeriy 3tood ip the way of. a principal source of medical 
knowledge^ will long be remembered with gratitude by the 
pupils who resort to it for their education. He was also the 
means of effecting a reformatio of e, still more important 
nabire* with rf^ard to the diet appropriated to the patients in 
tile hospital. He bad conuderable difficulty in bringing about 
this salutary ch^ge : it was not finally adopted, indeed, till 
after he had quitted his situation as physician to that establish- 
ment ; but the plao of the improved system was his own, and 
it was entirely owing to the pains which he had taken in col- 
lecting evidence on the subject, and in strongly urging its 
propriety, and even necessity, that it was at length accom- 
plished. The success of this measure was highly gratifying 
to himj and he always regarded it as one of the most usefol 
things that he had ever done. He also introduced the plan 
of clinical lecbires at Guy's Hospital, and gave several 
Qoqti^. in conjunctioD with bis colleagues. 
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• The Influence of his actmty and public spirit extended 
itself to many other institutions, besides that to which he was 
particularly attached. We have already adverted to the 
leading part which be took in conducting the aflairs of the 
Medical and Chirurgical Society ; but bis valuable assistance 
was also ^ven to the concerns of the Royal Society, the 
Geological Society, the Royal Institution, and the Northern 
Dispensary. He was principally instrumental in bringing the 
Institution for the Cure and Prevention of Contagious Fevers* 
now known by the name of the London Fever Hospital, be- 
fore the notice of Parliament, through the late Sir Samudl 
Romilly and the Hon. H. G. Bennet; andin^us obtunings 
pecuniary grant for that useful establishment 

The following list of his contributions to various periodical 
Journals and Transactions of learned Sodeties, amuged in 
the order of their dates, is of itself the best evidence that 
can be given of his inde&tigable spirit of inquiry, and of the 
extent of the obligations which science owes to him. 

In 1799, he wrote an account of the History and Disseo 
tion of a Diabetic Case (published in the London Medioat 
and Physical Journal, vol. ii. p.209.) 

In 1801, a paper on the Medicinal Fn^wities (^ the O]^ 
<rf' Bismuth. (Memoirs of the Medical Society of London, 
vol. vi. p. 155.) This paper, though read to the Society in 
1801, was not published till 1805. 

On the Hospice de la Maternity at Paris. (Monthly- 
Magazine for May 1801, p. 311.) To this comratmicadoa 
he did not affix his name. 

In 1802, Translation of the Report to the Institute of 
France respecting Paul's Manufactory of Mineral Waters ; 
with a Preface written by himself. This pamphlet was pub-, 
lished anonymously. 

In 1803, a correspondence appeared between Dr. Marceb 
and Dr. Jenner, respecting a mode of procuring vaccine- 
fluid, in the London Medical and Physical Journal, vol. ix. 
p. *62. 

u $ 
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In I60X, an AmlyBis of the BrigbtiXi CkaljbtMe, pbb- 
Usbed in Dr. Siuidert's Treatiee on Mineral Waters, second 
€diti«i,p.S81. 

Account of tbe Case and Diuection t^ a, Hue Girl, in the 
Edinburgh Medical Joamal, vol. ir p. 412. 

Id 1807f an AnaI;siA of the Waters of the Dead Sea, 
and of the River Jordan. (Fhilow^ihical Transaetiont for 
1807.) 

In 1809, aa Account of the Effects produced by a large 
quantity <^ Xfaodanain, taken internally, and ttf the means 
vsed to oonntcrict thoae cfficts. (Medieo-Qiirwgical Trans- 
acticHu, ToL i. p>77.) 

A Case of Hydrof^Ul^ with an Account of the Appear- 
ances dbr Death. (Medico-Cliirurfi^cal Transaction^ Td. i. 
p. 182.) 

In 1811y a ChemicAl Account of an Aluminous Chalybeate 
£^ng in the Isle of Wight. (Gedo^cal TransactbuB, voL i, 
p. 218.) 

An Account of A severe Case tjS Erythema, not brought 
Ml by MercOry. (UedicO-C^irt^ical Transasttcsis, vol. ii. 
p. 75.) 

EMpratomtB e»<^ A^iearaoce, in the Urine, of certun 
SulMMices taken nto the StAmaoh, in a letter to Dr. Wollas- 
ttm. (Philosophical TransacticHis, for 1811) p. 106.) 

A Chemical Account of vuious Dropsical Fluids; with 
Kemorki concenfing the Nature of the Alkaline Matter con- 
tained in these Fluids^ and in the Serum of the Blood. 
(Medico-Chirurgtcal Transactions, vol. ii. p. 340.) 

In ISISjheVasengagedinaControversy with Dr. Pearson, 
respecting the nature vf the Alkali exlstii^ in the Blood. 
{See NicholBWt's Jountal, vol. xxxii. p. 37.; and Philosophical 
Magazine, vol. xxxix.) Together with a correspondence with 
Dt-. Bestock on the same sulyect. (Nicholson's Journal, vol. 
xxxiii, p. 148. and 285.) 

In 1818) a p^wr cm Su^uret of CortxKi, written con^ 
joindy with Professor Berzdins. (Philosophical Transactions 
for 1813, p. 171.) 
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On tlie inteBse Cold produced by the ETaporatum of 
Sulphuret of Carbon. (PbiloBopbkal Transaedona for 1813, 
J>. 252.) 

On the CoQgelalioa of Mercury by meaas of Ethsr and the 
'Air-pump. (Nicholson's Journal, vol. xxxir. p. 119.) 

Observations on Klaproth's Acuilysis of the Waten of the 
J>ead Sea. (11iomfw»'s Annals of Philosophy, v<A. i. p. IS2.) 

An easy Method of {H«curii^ aa intense Heat, (Ibid. toL ii< 
p. 99.) 

In 1814<> the arUcles Potassium and Platika, in lues's 
Cyclopedia. 

. Account of the Public Schotds at Geneva. (Monthly Mag. 
foi 1814, vol. xxxriii. p. 221. and 507.) 

In 1815, some Experioients on the Chenkol Nature of 
-CSiyle; witji a few observ^ioiis upon Chyme. (Mettico-Ch^ 
ruTfpcal Trsusactioos, voL yt. p. 618.) 

In the same work these have appeared at di^mit tlme!^ 
CMDmiinicatwng from him on the subject of the empbyment 
fi Nitrate <^ Silver as a Teat of the prescBce of Arsenic. 
(See voL ij. p. 155< ; voL iii. p. 94,2. ; and vol. vi. p. 668.) 

In 1816* Particulars respecting Uie Case of Professor De 
Ssussure. (Ibid. vol. vif. p.S2$,) Oathe.Mcdicinal Properties 
of Stramonium, with illustrative Cases. (Ibid. vd. v&. p. 551.) 
And oo the Preparation of the S^trAct. (VdL vii. p. AM.) 

In 1817, app^fired his valuable work, entitled " An Essay 
on the Chemicd History and TreatnieDt of Calculous Diior*- 
ders j" of which a second edition was publiAad in 1819. 

In 1619, he published an introductory Clinical Lecture. 

History 4^ a Case (^ Nephritis Calculosa, in whidi the 
various periods and symptoms c^ the disease are stiikin^y 
illustrated; and en ApcotfiM of the Operation of Lithotomy, 
(pven by the patiwit himself. (Med.-Chir. Trans, vol. a. 
p.] 47.) 

On the Specific Gravity and Temperature of Ses-tt«ter% 
in diffisrcnt parts «f Ae Ocean, and in particular Seas; 
w^ some account ef their saline contentoi (Philosophical 
TrwiiactioDS f(w 1619, p. 161.) 
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A paper, ia IVench, on the satgect of VMdiwtioD. (BiUi- 
otheque Universale for Korember 1819.) 

In 1822, Account of a singular Variety of Urinc^ wbic& 
tunied black soon after being discbai^ed ; with some parti- 
culars respecting its Chemical Prc^erties. (Medico-Chini^cid 
TransactionB, vol. xii. p. 87.) 

Account of a Man who lived ten years after having swal- 
lowed a namber of Clasp-knives; with a Description of the 
Appearances of the Body after Death. (Ibid. vol. »i. p. 52.) 

Some Experiments and Researches on the Saline Contents 
of Sea-water, undertaken with a view to correct and improve 
its chemical analysis. (Philosophical Transactions ft>r I82S, 
p. 4*8.) 

At the time when the Walcheroi fever was committing 
dreadful ravages among our troops on their return from the 
^pedition to Holland, in 1809, the want of additi(HiaI me- 
dical asustance being utj^tly Mt, Dr. Marcet vdEuntetovd 
Iiis services, and was appointed to the saperintendance of the 
General Military Hoq>ital at Portunonth; a du^ which he 
performed with unremitting zeal, and which was intwrupted 
only by himself becoming the subject of a similar disease. 
He was veiy severdy afilected, and recovered from it with 
great difficult. 

Having come into the possession of an Mnple fortune hy 
the death of his &thaviu-law, he determined to retire from 
pracdce, and devote his time more exclusively to the culti'^ 
vation of science. He resigned his office of physician to 
Guy's Hospital, but continued for a year longer to instruct 
the pupils in diemistry. The fortunate change which had 
taken place in the political state of Geneva, now restored to 
its independence, had induced him to revisit it, with his family, 
in the year 1815. During a still longer residence there in 
the years 1820 and 21, he felt the influence of early impres.^ 
^c»)5 revive with irresistible force; and the renewed ties of 
fiunily and (^ friendship conspired with the bc^ of bong able 
materially to promote the public wel&re, in rivetting his at- 
tadanent to his native land. The same active sjnrit of phi- 
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JuiUirop7 which bad always characterized his tnindi displayed 
itself on this new field of useful exer^n. Ever bent on being^ 
useful to the public, he accepted the office of member of the 
R^resentative Council of Geneva, and the appointment of 
honorary Professor of Chemistry at the Universi^ of that 
place. In conjunction with his colleague, Professor De la 
Sive, be gave a course cf lectures on Chemistry, in the 
Laboratory of the Museum, in the spring of 1820. 

He returned to England in the autumn of 1821, to spend 
the ensuing winter in London ; but wUh the intenUon of after- 
wards transferring his whole establishment to Geneva, and of 
permanently fixing his abode in that country, with his lady 
And fiunily, which conasted of a son and two daughto^ His 
attachment to England, however, was s^ ardent, and he pro- 
posed frequently revisiting a country endeared to him by so 
many powerM associations. Prerious to his intended re- 
mond, which was to have taken place in the autumn of the 
year 182S, he executed adesi^ he had long at heart, of mak- 
ing the tour of Scotland. This plan he accomplished to his 
complete satis&ction ; and bad returned to London in the 
fidl oijoyment of health, and with every prospect of a long 
coDtiauaoce of happiness to himsd^ and to the numerous 
circle of relatibus and friends who now mourn his loss. He 
was sdzed, while in the neighbourhood of I^ndon, with a 
sudden attack of gout in the stomach ; from the effects of which 
he bad scarcely recovered, when a return of tbe disorder tof^ 
place, and was tmmediatdy fatal. He died in London on the 
19tb of October, at the age of fifty-two ; and was interred at 
Battersea, near one of his sons, whcun he bad lost at an early 
age, a few years before. 

The great number of objects, both public and scientific, 
which had thus engaged his attention, alone affi>rd strong 
testimony of the active zeal with which he was animated for 
the advancement of knowledge and the interests of humani^. 
The persevering energy with which he pursued those ol^ects, 
and the variety of talents and rectitude of ju<^[ment which 
niEU'ked his progress in iriuttever he undertook, are evinced 
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by die snccess irith ndiKh his exerdmu hsve been sttended. 
&ideared ss be was to » wide circle of fiiends, I7 tbe eKcel- 
loice of his heart, tbe wanmfa of his a&ctioos, and high 
TCttse of htmoar, his death has left a mournful and imfnu>- 
■ble chasm in their socie^. Gifted by nature with tfact voa- 
atitntional flow of cbeerfiibiess which imparts the keenest 
-relish for the enjoyments t^ 1^ he coojtMned with it that ex- 
panfdTe benerolenoe iriiich seeks to rtnder others par^patCM« 
in the same feelings ; and k was lus lot to be placed in dr- 
cumstances peculiarly calculated to ensure bi^iaess. United 
to a lady of cmgenial tastes, and of estiaordmary Bientift 
acconqiUsbments, blessed with a femily of children, pntf- 
perous m his circumstances, pursuing objects of ioterest 
most adapted to hb talents, enj<^ng a high reputation, 
both here and on the continent, and living in die midst ct 
^ hi^ly intellectual socie^ of London, erery blessing iriiteh 
this earth is capaUe of i^ordidg seemed accumulated around 
him. He had befive him the prosped: of a long ctaver df 
bappiDeas to hims^, and of usefiilness to his iHmds end fe 
his country. The sudden dissolution of all these prospects 
titnuAeA an impresctve lesson <^ the precarious tenure hf 
whidi we hold everjr human good. 
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ANTONIO CANOVA. 



1. uis cdebrated sculptor was born in the year 1757) at Pa»- 
sa^io> a small village in the Venetian States. Like many njen 
of great genius whom time has produced, he was bom of 
parents whose poverty precluded them from giving his talents 
ihat cultivation which the^ deserved, uid finally obtabed 
through his own uncommon exeni<HiE. The first specimen of 
bis art which obtained for him any notice, was a lion in butter* 
which he executed for the table of the " Seigneur de Pasr 
gagno," in his twelilhyear. This litde woiic obttuned for him 
the patronage of die S^gneur, and he presented him witli 
the long-wislied-for boon of a smell piece of inwble. Witib 
this he sculptured two ba^tets of fruit, which, though his 
first attempt on stone» were deemed of st^cieDt merit to 
obtain a place on the staircase of the Palazzo Farsetti at 
Venice. His next work was an Eurydice, idtich he executed 
in B E^)ecies of soft ston^ called pi^ro dolce : this was his 
first statue, and is not considered to be a work of equal merit 
to his former one. He next attempted ap Or^ieus, in which 
he was more successful ; and both specimens <^ his early 
talents are preserved in the Villa Falier, near Asolo, a small 
town about fifteen miles from Treviso. 

His first group in marble was that of Dfedalus and Icarus c 
this he finished in his twentieth year, and took with him to 
Rom^ in the hope of obtaining the patronage of the Venetian 
ambassador. In this hope he was, however, disappointed* 
thou^ he ultimately succeeded in acquiring the notice of the 
nobtli^ of that celebrated dty. Sir William Hamilttm was 
at that time in Italy, and soon if)preciated the goiiiis of the 
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young sculptor. By means of his liberal% Canovs was 
enabled to pursue his studies with success, and d)rougb bis 
influence obtMned a pension from the senate of three hun- 
dred ducats. He was also admitted to the Academy of Fine 
Arts at Venice, and soon obtained several prizes for hi» 
works. Kor did Sir WiUam Hamilton's kindness end here ; 
he introduced him to the notice of all the English nobility, 
and obtiuned for him their patronage. Among Canova's earliest 
friends may be ranked Lord Cawder, Mr. Latoucbe, and Sir 
Henry BInndell ; by order of the latter gentleman, he exe- 
cuted Psyche, which is admitted to be one of the finest efforts 
of his genius. When these distinguished indiridnats began 
to patronize the young artist, the Venetian ambassador also 
b^n to discover merit in his works, and ordered the group of 
Theseus and the Minotaur. Healso was employed to execute 
the tomb of Pope Clement XIV., (Gwiganelii,) in the 
church of the SS. Apostoli at Rome. With these excep- 
tions, all his early patrons were Englishmen ; and CanovB 
never &iled to ackno^edge with gratitude the obligations he 
was under to Sir William Hamilton, as the person by whose 
munificence he was first enabled to attain those advaotages* 
which the circumstances of his birth had otherwise prevented 
bis enjoying. 

One of the most admired eflbrts of his chisel, the Venus 
Bad Adonis, which has been engraved by Bertini, and is now 
in the palace of the Marchese Berio at Naples, was executed 
at the i^ of six-and-thirty. The Mary Magdalene of smaU 
size, was one of Canova's favourite works; but the public 
have deemed this inferior to many of hb other productions. 
The Cupid and Psyche standing, is now at Malmaison, and 
Canova executed a c<^y of it for the I^nperor of Russia. 
From this period Canova rose rapidly in &vour of the pa- 
trons of the fine arts, and had the accumulation of wealth 
been his principal aim, be might have had his most sanguine 
WBhes gratified : but Canova's was the avarice of ffame, not 
of fortune. The Pope, who was capable of appi^iaUng his 
genias> conferred on him the title of Marebese, with three 
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tiuHisand piutre$ of rent; the whole of which hi was in the 
habit of de^catiog to the support and encourag^nent of poor 
aii,d deserving artists, of whom he was ever a warm and steady 
f^end. In testimony of bis gratitude to the Pope, Canova 
executed a colossal figure, intended to represent Religion 
crowned and radiated, supporting a cross and shield, 00 which, 
in relief, are figures of St. Peter and St Paul { but some 
difficulties having arisen as to a proper place for its elevation, 
Canova sold all he possessed in the Roman states, and erected 
at his own expense a temple for its recepUnn, resembling in 
its most material parts the celebrated Parthenon at Athens. 
. In the years 179S and 1799, during which time Italy was 
iovolved in war, Canova suspended his labours, and travelled 
into Austria and Prussia; and in ]802 be visited France, 
being invited thither by the First Consol, at which time the 
Institute admitted him as an associate: it was on that oc- 
casion that he made the ccJossal bust of Buonaparte. He also 
completed a statue of Napcdeon holding a sc^itre, which 
has become, by conquest, the properly of the Duke of 
Wellin^on. 

Canova was frequently employed on monumental sutgects ; 
among the most distinguished is one which he designed for the 
Marchioness of Santa Cruz, which she ordered for her daugh.< 
ter,Bnd which commemorates the memory of both herself and 
child. It bears this simple but touching epitaph, " Mater 
iafelicissima filia ei sibt," " The most unhappy of mothers 
to her daughter and herself." He also designed a tojah for 
the celebrated tragedian Aifieri, representing (perhaps with 
greater enthusiasm than propriety) Italy as weepmg over his 
ashes. He also erected a cenotaph to John Fallen, a Vene- 
tian senator, and one to bis friend Valpato. He made also a 
model of a monument to the memory of our great naval hero. 
Lord Nelson. 

Canova was an enthusiast in his profession ; and when we 
look at the number of his works, scattered as they are over 
the European continent, it is difficult to believe that human 
industry should have been able to achieve such noble works iif 
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SO gMat fwoftisiob ; ' yet snch mw his paBsion fer the ^ne arte,' 
that be found <^>portiiDitieB to study the sbter art of paintiiig ; 
tboagh, Bs tfiis was attempted merely for his private amuse- 
neDt, he did not devote to it tfae time necessary to make hhn 
a proficient in the art. 

Canova waa in the habit of occasion^y introducing the 
figures of leaning persons. In his statue of " Voius Victo- 
rious," the reclining figure holding the i^ple, is a repre- 
sentation of Paulina Buonaparte, Princess Boigfaese. This 
beautiful efibrt of his cdiisel is in His Majesty's collection of 
sculpture. 

In August 1815, Canora once more visited France, for the 
purpose of reclaiming those works of art which Napoleon had 
caused to be removed when his army was in Italy. When he 
had accomplished this object, he came to England, and re- 
ceived many marks of bvour, both from the king and other 
branches of the royal fomily. His Mc^esty, who was thm 
Prince of Wales, on his departure from London, presented 
him with a goM snnfil^box, set with diamonds of the purest 
water. On bis return to Rome, the Academy of St. Luke 
waited upon him in a body to congratulate him. The Pope 
(IHus VZI.) constituted Canova president of the fine arts at 
Rome, conferred on bim the tide of Marquis of Ischia, and 
in 1816, in solemn assembly announced to him that his name 
was inscribed in the book of the Capitol. 

The most valuable of Canova's works have been purchased 
1^ English noblemen, with the exception of a few which are 
in the possession of the Emperor of Russia. Amongst the 
works that have reached the gidlery at Petersburgh, may 
be enumerated, Hebe pouring out Nectar, aud Cupid and 
Psyche standing; a female figure, reclining, which is Leo- 
poldine Peterhazy Lechtenstein ; a female dancer, leaning 
against the trunk of a tree; Paris, holding the apple : these 
two latter statues were at Malmaison. Amongst those which 
are in this country, are Mars and Venus ; Peace and the 
Graces : a group in the possession of His Majesty. The 
Three Graces have been purchased by the Duke of Bedford, 
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and are placed in a temple, erected purposely for liteir recep- 
lloD, at Wobum Abbey. The mother of Napoleon Buona- 
parte, the me of life, in imitatioo <^ the Af^[^ina in stone, 
has become the proper^ of the Duke of Derooshirs. 

Canora vaa frequently anployed id designing woriu of 
naticKial intereal^ amtmg which may be enumerated, the Co- 
lossal Hon^ deaigned fw the equeatrian statue of Napoleon, 
bat which boa since been mounted by a less cslet»at^ hno^ 
that of Ferdinand King of Naples. He modelled also a, 
atatae of Washington, for the United States; the figure is 
|!<epresented sitting, and is said to be the most faithful r&> 
presentation extant. He executed a colossal group for ths 
(Hty of Uilan; the sul^ect is Thaavu vanquishing the Ct^^-■ 
taur t it is formed of two blocks of statuary marble, He 
designed and executed a monument to tbe memary of Maria 
Christina Aiehdnchess of Austria t it is placed in the churcW 
of Augustus, at Vienna. His statue of Perseus holding the 
Head of Medusa, which was intended for the painter Joseph 
Bosio, has been transferred to the Pope's palace, at Rome. 
The colossal group of Hercules chainisg Lycas to a Rock, 
graces the collectiw of the Duca di Brandsna, (Tdtmeft' 
banker,) at Rome also. 

Among his other works deserving partJcnIar enumeration; 
may be mendoned— 

A tieated Statue of the Princess Esterhszy ; full gf grace 
and dignity. 
. Two Female Dancers, the uze of lif^ one carrying 
cymbals, the other a crown. 

Psyche^ a standing figure, heading a Butterfly by the 
Wings. 

The Empress Maria Louisa, represendng Conctnd, and 
holding a Sceptre. 

The Mary Magdalene, of small size ; and 

Terpsichore ; in the gallery of M. Sommariva, at Paris. 

Ferdinand IV. King of Naples, in a Roman costume, 
with helipe^ and large oloak covfring the sboolder and 
left ann. 
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VeDDS coming (Hit of the Badi. 

Hector, holding a naked Sword. 

Ajax, soang bis FaulchicHL 

An In&ot, (John the Baptist;) and 

Peace, winged, and treading upon a Serpoi^ in h^ right 
Hand an Olive Branch, andin her left a Sceptre. 

On the 4>th of October, Canova, in company with his 
brother, visited Venice ; he complwned of illness during bis 
joumej', and on thur arrival at his friend's bouse, be was so 
much indisposed as to be scarcely able to walk to bis room. 
The most able physicians of Venice were called in ; but the. 
violent vomitbg with which he had been attacked, prevented 
any medicine or food remaining on his stomach: these dis- 
tressing symptoms remiuned till a short time previous to his 
dissolution, in which interval he dictated with perspicuity and 
intelligence. He also received the last sacraments, afierwhich 
he sunk into a lethargic sle^, fnnn which, however, he awoke 
several times. He continued perfectly sensible to the last,, 
and replied to questions put to him with great propriety, and 
at intervals was heard to utter some religious e]q)ressions. 
He lingered till the 12th of October, and at Sowty minutes 
after seven o'clock in the morning expired in the sixty-fourth 
year of his age. 

CanoTS maintained through life a character for the greatest 
liberality and benevolence : his cbari^ was unostentatious and 
jndiuously directed; but as we intend giving extracts &om. 
the funeral oration, pronounced by one who knew him well, 
we shall only further observe on this subject that, unlike many 
umilar eulogies, it is stricdy true. 

For some years he had been occupied in building a church 
fli his native village of Passagno, intending it as the place of 
his interment; but this edifice was not finished at the time of 
his death. 

On the 1 6th of October hb body was conveyed to the 
cathedral of St. Mark in grand iiineral procession, attended 
by the goveroer of Venioer the. president and society of the 
Fine Arts, and public authorities, members of the University 
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oT Padua, &C. and was there placed'oo a tei^torary danot^A, 
wbcije ik flolemh' dirge was ]ierfbmieA, tiie poKiiaroh aroblnibop 
offlcistiiig. After tbe serrice* tlie body wu remored td' the^ball 
of' tbe Fine Arts, wbere a- ftmcnd orabon ms pronduaeed: 
hy Jus friend, Count Ctcogtaan^j preaidcQt oi'tk&- aotiibty, 
^ gavevaot, archbiahcip, and other! disdnguiahadpnaoatigea' 
being preset ; from which we give tbe Kdlenriaf; vxlJBUts i' 

' *' Tbe Bpontaneoua eitaotions of eilieb and of 4101100% to tare 
in our tineBt yet so frequent with the Biiciepts ; disimost bit^. 
tcr.^^ which thii day saddens and mevea aoddragetilhe.' 
aspect of sorrow which dtadestbefeatUBeiuof thofet'Wtio are 
tondirig around me I tfaoiemmaiiis, that bodjiyOElvbitelflKrly 
and !powerfulIy, that the exceUende of .riKda,'' add itbe jf^en- 
dbui^ of fame, still excite in all parts of ^be »oi4d an .eXBraer- 
diaiBfy and univeraaL in^iression. . . ■. 

" Canova is no more ! Day of eternal and moit aad set- 
monbrancel tbe voice of our master and broths is sileBt; the 
hvi^ the operator of those prodigiei ofart^isceaiqiteMed fay 
mortal coldness ! But the memory of th«' niasj wbem we 
havd lost, requires not the aid of eloquence,, ■er<tbeiBBcbours 
gf intellect to be here celebrated, since irotn one eide'of.Kiwope 
to the other, this event is considered as oae of tbe .gn^tett 
public (Jul amities. 

I f* As an interpreter of tbe public grief^ I presept mysd^ 
signiors, in this place, strewing some flowers upon the ashes 
ofthe man of Eerope. ' You will not tzpect from m« a dis- 
awhttion upon those merits which will fill the pages «f history,' 
ar'iAviBes upon those works which breathe life: ttiey could- 
i6b liiodve from my words so great alight; bat herealuM' I 
stand, most honoured .of that body to whii^ Gaaov^.fDrso 
many years belonged, to mourn the Common loss; aiid H shall 
be my duty briefly to state to you the manner iB which our 
iUustnous fellow'Citizeq was known thronghout the world. 

.-f Antonio Canova was born in n57tat Passagno,and ev^ 
in his youth exhibited those predisposidoos to reflect, diat 
iMtnre' was ^e oidy aoorce of tbe beau^l and-the -teue,' 
Dtacojranng hiri au-l^lri«nta,Ii^er,'a patririan of great •»• 
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nenoe^ idiorended near Pass^;no, sent him to Venice*- and 
placed him near the old Toretti, the bestscoiptorof those 
times. This man dying, he studied mider his n^bew'fiir 
wmie time, -for a trifling recompence; and it appears that be- 
worked in a little'shop beneath the cloiuters of St. Stefano. — 
Tbeiehe remained untilhe was'called to Rome in 1779) by 
die VenetiAD ambassador, the true Miecenas of the age. 

** Efistoiy, to wfaich.will belong hereafter the task of collecting 
the most minute particulars connected with this great artist, 
will record the. worics which led the young Canova,step by step, 
to try hu power after a new method, by combining a lu^y 
imitation of. antiquity with a close adherence to those laws <^ 
nature, which fell within his own observation. He thus 
formed a style entirely new, and his own, to pursue which 
requires an extensive acquaintance with all the arts connected 
with de«gn." 

[The oration then describes the particular works (^.Canoro, 
and the'impresBton they made, together with his own feelings 
on those occasions.] 

" Biit I should greatiy exceed the limits I this day prescribed, 
in mertdy discoursing upon the excellencies of Canova as a 
sculptor ; on the subject of his merits as a citizen, I shall leave 
posterity to doubt whether his mind or his heart most deserves 
encomium, notwithstanding the multiplici^ of his works, and 
the loftiness of his conceptions. 

" L shall not' here, O signiors I narrate bow, in moumftil 
times, when from the pontifical . seat the holy pastor fled 
wandering, or groaned a captive in a foreign land, whilst the 
arts almost deserted the Capitol, and the young and; old 
worslu[qp^« were, languishing for food; I shall not relate 
how be 'flew to relieve -tbeir ui^;ent wants with so much 
lib«-Blity, that the act resembled the munificence of a Ciesar, 
rathw than the kindness (^ a sculptor ; of the succours 
dealt by his right- hand, the left band was ignorant. 
Althouj^ both are extinct, I should sljll fear, that his indig- 
nation -and. his modesty-would move.him to-lament.and com- 
plain oi me, were I to divulge the secrets of his breos^ and 
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tdl how many safiferen he relieved. I shall rather recal to your 
mrndfl^ that even almost before the change ofinconatant fortune, 
animated with the hc^ of seeing restored to Italy the valued 
spmis wfaidi, in their day of tiiumph, the Gaals had borne 
beyond the Alps to the banks of the Sane, — those spl«idours 
of Athens and of Rome, — he went to Paris, where, aided by 
the most fortunate destiny, he appeared himself bdbre the Im- 
perial SovK«igns,and, although menaced by perils, he invoked 
the recovery of those objects so dear to his heart, and so 
honourable to the Italian name. 

** I£s appearance £spelled every objection ; he fiMiod thai 
the assemUed potentates, and the greatest ministers listened 
to his words and counsel. ; Elevated above htnudf, ingenii- 
oosness resUug upon his. ^countenance, coiuage filling his 
heart, since he was advocating the cause of hmiesty and trutl^ 
and the love of his country inspiring hiai with eloquence, hie 
conquered every obstacle,' and returned triunqihant with the 
treasures of the Vatican. Rome and Italy again saw and 
welcomed once more the monuments of thdr ancient 
grandeur. 

" Future ages will retain a lasting i^nemlH-ance of him, when 
history, jealous of preserving the most minute circumstances 
of the life of such a man, shall narrate the conversiriion'of 
the modest and simple Ganova, with the high and powerM 
conqueror, who, although not accustomed' tp listen to tbe 
faatdiil voice of truth, yet seemed to enjoy so ingenuous and 
so innocent an appeal. Unmindful of the coitfnut betweoi in- 
solent pride which that gilded hall of conference enclosed^ and 
the trembling of stooping ignorance, wont to listen to thstwhich 
is splendid, he, with simple means, and a pure conscience, 
complained of the indolence of the times, without once out- 
raging truth. Neither the welcomes he received amidst that 
oriental grandeur, nor the distinctions heaped upon him' by 
the prod^ality of the courts at Vienna, London, and N^le^ 
by so many princes and noblemen, could alter the modest 
siinpliei^ of bis manners united with afiatrility; he still re- 
■' ; x-2 
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TomttA fan aitadj td dttt^- ^id tillendbHr,'. Ad nrtniiMd \Mti 
;tegreeteit ftTidity tohis stutfijesabd'oocathttans. 

" BM^nfrfiy will show to posterity' erety (irAuKii reUctof 
■Hch'ab artist; it will record vilh adbihratibn how ' ^rettt -wn 
4usl3ioiried§e in literature And the arts. 
-^.M^'Hb own tetten display the kindest ii^fctions foe' bn 
4iin&; tffe moat noble frankness, ediibhihg rc a pect, but-nerw 
tdeteendi^-lio serrility, when addresshig'die great and mighty; 
itohis infirritffs h)anifestf% a calm urbanity^ Hisraamerwas 
entirely his own and original,' and wilt render the deponUiry 
tePJds wnl»^ vibiable, when 'posterity aball wish tb-tebvct 
feattw from the mUeriads. The biographer wfll 'tky dnftbe 
■nvaoity of fais khantcter Was exquibite^ yet' it wA tivly^cni- 
■tkn^ He mm patient in obstacles, although pi&rsning: them 
,iHth [ierKvfenMce, and was never inStated with mtobannt 
difapetnotily. 

" So many eminent qualities,' both 6r the mind and the heart, 
Mtich shed upon' bim t^c Uessiiigs of beaVen and the adnmi- 
jliou of all his contemporaries, nnticipated the tardy jiidgment of 
posterity, and burst forth in admiration, placing the pabbiapon 
diim when liviiig, wliich the worthiest of men only Tetnre upon 
ithe tomb ; and, anticipating the sufirages of genlentl opinioii, 
*rtbe venerable poiniff himself publicly recoraptased'thetzeal 
Itt the great artist, and stdemnly administered thAt'fewnrd to 
(jGanova wjiich; he deserved. I wish it were pesBible to 
fetiengtlien my oradon witii the flowers of eloqtience, in order 
iff cscpWn to what uses Canova applied the genefous redora- 
ipaitie assigned to him by the pontiff, intended to smqoth and 
jCbeer faii own exigence ; but, through me,-mw>y'yblitha;shdl 
.declare that he took them from Want, and rewardetl ittbm hy 
an annual stiprad ; superannuated 'artjflls he rdiefed, and 
^nothers and widows bf persons c<mnected with them.' Oh ! 
what tears — oh ! what lamentations have faU&i in this deso- 
lated country frherfe no reply shall again be heard to ^tfae 
J«ge, pfts .be«(6w^ ! No more shall we Iwteo; t9 rthft b»tijag 
crf'thestfHi^ ortbeUois^of diethisd upon the' fts^'HjtrfUe; a 
mute silence shows throughout. Rome that Canova, the prince 



of artH^, 14 no momi The unUappj- w^l m(Hirifi);,fince 
they have lost their brother coosoler,^ ^ifl echo will repeat the 
sound in the deserted plooes I TW stranger will enter his 
study, and stand- amazed' before the immense colossal statue 
of Religion, towering above idl tlt^ n;orks that surround i^ 
and will enquire why the chisel lies idle at the foot of the 
marble model, since it only requived the finishing touch. 

" Ah ! why was he bot permitted to Complete the work [ 
This first object ^his regard, he reoomniend«dkQ his brother 
and his friends in his departing hour. Posterity vill find in 
that work the perfection of all the knowledge he possessed, 
and the result of his munificence Hud of his reli^on. There 
is the purity o£-lJ>!er:Grecian architecture — thf re the drapery 
conceived in ibe same sublime manner as in hb Christ, sur- 
rounded by tbos&'d«Mted wometn and his diaciples, where fi-om 
on high the Eternal, as the centre of all creation, and of 
every sphere, sheds the splendour of his divine light. There 
is the sculpture which his hand was modelling to decorate the 
majestic ^nt of the temple, and which. to you, companions of 
bis art, he tranamits for the study of your children, never to 
be toudied by any strange chisel/' 

^An account of the illness of Canova follows, and his habits 
and constitution are described. An invocadon to the Deity 
is introduced, and jbe spirit lof G»DOVa is ^finally anticipated to 
he in the ab^cle ofitiie.Messed.} * - i ; r 

The following inscription .has beeii placed in the patriarchal 
church of St Mark) at Venice: — 

ovBR THB noon op the cbuRcA. 

ANTONIQ CANOVA 

Sciilptoruaj Maximo 

Ad Propagationcm Veneli Nominia 

Nato 

■ -In Venetbrunv- Simi 'i^ 

■^upeMinietEx^niMo 
■ l^unua 'et -L^crTtnMj 

' - ■ ■ x9 
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ANTONIO CANOVA. 

IN rnONT OF TBB CENOTAPH PLACKD IN THB NATI. 

En Exutiie Mortales 

Antonii Canovs 

Qui Princeps Artium Soleiniiiter 

ReDUDtiatuB 

Scalpri Sui Miracula per Europam 

Et ultra Atlanticum Mare 

Difliidit 

Qui a Magnifl Regibus 

naconiia Hoooribua Prraniis Adactus 

NuDquam HumaiiK Soitis 

Immemor Extitit 

Quotquot Estis Fulchri Rectiq. 

Amatores 

Piu Preces ad Tumulum Fundite. 

ON THE RIGHT-HAMD SItlS. 

Templutn 

Quod in Posaanei Clivo 

Incredibili Sumptu 

Deo Opt. Max. 

Extruendum Curabat 

SuR in Religionem ObHenanbuB 

Erga Patriam Charitatis Eximis 

Id Architectur& ExcellentiK 

IngeuB Argumentum. 

ON THX LXFT-RAMD SIDE. 

Tanta in Eo Amplitudo Ingeiuiac Vis 

lit Quum 

In Simutacris Effingendii 

Ad Phidie Laudem 

Conaenau Omniiun Perventuet 

Picturam 

Per Odum Exoolendo 

Msxiinorum Artificum Pneatantiam 

Fere Aaiequerefum. 

BKHIMS THE CENOTAPH. 

SLqua Pietas Fides 
EHiua in.Egeroa Beneficieatta 

Morum Suavitas 
£t ID SumtDo GloriiB Faatigio 
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Modestia IncomparabilU - 

Fatonim Ordinem Marari Possent 

Jam Don Te Antoni 

Anima SanctUsima 

Inopinato Funere Subltttum 

NuDC Veneti Tui 

Mox. Roma et Univeniu Orbis 

Luctu Mcerpre . 

ProsequerentuT. 

lite subjoin^ verses, on one of the most deservedly cele- 
brated of Canova's works, may perhaps have interest for our 
readers. 

On the Hebe qfCanova. 
Divinity ia stone ! yet glowing 

Supremely warm and rich and fair, 
Around » sense of sweetneis throwing, 

As if her roBcs wantoned there 1 

Upon that. brow, bo pure and soft, 

Immortal Love hath set tiis seal, 

And left, in kinder mood than oft, 

A sign we cannot see — but^fiel. 

Those eyes — those full and fixed eyei^ 

They cannot move or glow with fire ; , 
Nor herald, as the wishes rise, 

The thoughts the spirit would respire : 
But passionless themselves, they wake 

In us that feeling's tender strife, 
Of which the sister Graces make 

A busy, brilliant span of life ! 

Then oh ! those lips, those eloquent lips ! 

So full of love end peace, and all 
That Buffer'd such a dark eclipse, 

Vfb&a erring woman doom'd our fall ! 
Yet knowing this, who e'er could look 
, Upon that marble,, nor prefer, — 
As Man the fatal apple took. 

And left his heaven — to live with her ! 
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LiEirr.-OzKEiul, Sib SAMUEL AUCHMUTY, G.C.B. 

COLOSEI. or THB 8ETEKTT-EIGHTH REOIHEHT OF FOOT, AND 
COHHANDEK-IN-CHIEF OF THE FORCES IN IBELAND. 

In Angust 1776) tliis officer entered the service as a Toliin-: 
teer id the forty-fifth foot, theD with the army under the late 
Geaeral Sir William Howe, in North America. He served 
the campaigns ori776, 1777, and 1778, and wqs present at 
many of the principal battles. In the Autumn of the latter 
year he was promoted from the rank of eosiga to that of 
lieutenant, and soon after returned, with bis raiment to Eng- 
land. We next find bim serving in India, where be obtmned 
a company in the seventy-fifth, Nov. 8th, 1778, and a ma- 
jority, Sept. S. I7d5. During his stay in India he was em- 
ptoyed principally in staff situations ; as adjutant to the 
fifty-second; RM^ of brigade; military secretary to Sir 
R. Abercromby ; deputy quarter-master-general to the 
long's tnx^s; and lastly, adjutant-general. He served two 
campa^jns on the Nfal^bor coast and in Mysore, and one 
against the Rohill^s ; he was also at the first siege of Seringa- 

patam, under LordComw^is. 

Sir Samuel returned to En^and in 1 79?, and some time 
after receive^ the brevet rank of colonel, and the lieutenant- 
colonelcy oT the tenth. In 1800 he was apppihted to the 
command of a corpf, d^ned ^ attack the French posts at 
Cozier and SUes, in 'the Red Sea. On iiia arrival at Judda, 
he bund General Baird with the Indian army, and was 
nominated adjutant^neral of it. From Cozier the troops 
crossed the X>esert tp Upper Egypt, aiid from thence proceeded 
down the Nile to Alexandria ; Sir Samuel was present at the 
surrender of the latter, and continued to serve in that quarter 
ill the middle of 1802, when he returned to England. In 
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the atimntepiof ,1606* he was ^tpoistfil ta set Biln:i^iqf> 
g«Kr«t ta, Soi^tb America, wb»« he ertived at thfi^etidtaf 
that year, and assumftd che chief jcot&tbaad of die tr'6epii<:iQ 
the Eio de l» Piata, whom be found in a very destituxe «8)J 
exposed «(tuMion, owing to the re-catiture of Buenos 'Xyfm 
by the Spaoifurds, and the consequeAt ottptivity qC i t|;ie (QaiA 
body that bad occupied that city under Gweral Befen^d. ^t 
It ^ng of the utmost in^octaoce to secisre pOBBesstolt qf 
some, i^ace of atreogth before, nay attempts were made .fi>r 
the recovery of. Buenos Ayres, and Monte Video .tipp^ri«ft 
to.be the only place on the river wbi^ eould be Kftaailed vittt 
pcobabla adnuitsge, the troopis, .- a^d ' » detachment of;iK{pit 
marines from the men of war, were landed near that tonui9n 
the. l^th Janiibry^ 1807. Chi Ulfi following day, aboOt fiffOO 
(^the.enenly:marched out. tQ Attack \hbm^ but were c^Mlibeil 
with great slaughter^ and the lo»idf a gun ; and the'Briti^ 
afterwards commenced the ttiegeof the place. ' This proved* 
moat arduous .undertaktEEf^ from the Btrength of the worli^ 
and the want of sufficient eotrenohing tools to make apptodohe* 
widi. AAeT. a few dayV firing, it was discovered that ill* 
whole of the powder in the fleet was reduced to aboutifoat 
days' consun^on ; and to add ti> the dlffieuities of the . com- 
mander, be. received intelligence 6f the rapid af^roadi of oil ' 
army of 4000, picked men, with 24 pieces of cannon J ^ 
therefore determined) if possible, to take the cil^ by iumfiKl 
in which design, though with a heavy loss, he suceeedi^di 
The number of British troops employed in the reduction of 
Mont6 Video, including marines, amounted to about 4,800> 
of whom 600 were slain. The Spaniards had 800 killed, 500 
wounded, and upwards of 2,000 made prisoners; the remainder 
of the garrison, amounting to about 2,700, escaped in boats, 
or secreted themselves in the town. This event took place 
on the 3d February, at day-break ; and to the great credit of 
the victorious troops and their brave commander, the women 
were seen peaceably walking the streets but a few hours after- 
Sir Samuel Auchmuty continued in command in- South 
America Ull the arriv^ of Lieutenant-general Wbitelocke, on 
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the 9tk of May foUowiog, and was subsequently presoit at die 
attackon Buenos Ayres, the resultof whicbwas, the total eracu- 
ation of the territory of La Plata by the British. This termina- 
tion of an enterprise, from which much had been anticipated^ 
occasioned great dissatis&ctioo at home ; and the Commander- 
in-chie^ on his return, was tried by a court-martial, which 
sentenced him " to be cashiered, and declared totally unfit 
and unworthy to serve his Majes^ in any military ct^Kicity 
whatever;" a decision confirmed by the King, and approved 
by the public. Yet it was thonght that a censure was not 
less merited by those who bad recommended, for such an 
importimt service, a man, whose military reputation appean 
never to have entitled him to so high a trust. 
' InOctober 1807, Sir Samuel returned to England; and 
in the following year he was advanced to the rank of. major- 
general. His next appointment appears to have been to the 
chief comtnand of the forces under thepresidency. of Fort 
St. George, where he arrived Sept. 27tli, 1810. "Whilst thus 
employed, he co-operated with the navy in the reduction of 
die island of Java, which surrendn^ by capitulation, S^t 
18, 1811. 

- Onthe +th June, 181S, he was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant-general, and about two ' months after landed - at 
©eai on his return from India. Ashort time previous to his 
decease, he had been appointed to succeed Sir George Beck* 
. widi, as Commander of tiie Forces in Ireland. 
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SIR WILLIAM YOUNG, G. C. B. 

ADMIRAL OF THE RED, AND VICE ADMIRAL OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

X HiB officer having passed through the various gradations of 
midahipiDBD, lieutenant, and commander, was promoted to 
the rank of post captain on the 23d of September, 1778. 
With his early services we are unacquainted, but from the com- 
mencemait of the war with the French r^ublic, we find him 
«lmo8t constantly em{doyed in high and important situations. 

On the 2nd of February, 1793, Obtain Young was ap- 
pointed to the command of the Fortitude, of seventy-four 
guns, and in the month of May following proceeded to the 
Mediterranean, where he joined the fleet under the orders of 
Lord Hood, and was present at the destruction of the Frencji 
ships and arsenal at Toulon. 

Lord Hood kept his station off the Hieres Islands, in the 
.vi<uni^ o! ToultHi, untU the b^^nning of February, 1794^ 
.when be ^vceeded to Corsica, in order to reduce that island, 
many parts of which were in a state of revolt, against the au- 
rdH»i^ of their new governors, the French. Commodore 
Linsee was detached with the Alcide, : Fortitude, and '£^m<»t 
ships of the line, and Juno and Lowesto£fe Ungates, with a 
body of troops under the command of Lieutenant>-general 
.Dnndas, to the gulf of St. Fiorenzo. On the 7th the troops 
made good th^r landing near the bay of Mortella, the tower 
,of which was attacked by the Fortitude and Juno, but aftar 
cannonading lor two hours and a half, without having made 
any impression on it, and ihe Fortitude having received se- 
veral red-hot shot in her hull, which were with difficulty cut 
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ont, and the fire extingiiislKxl, besides being otherwise much 
damaged, Ci^itain Young thought proper to haul o£Q with 
the loss of six men killed, and fifty-six wounded ; among the 
latter was the senior lieutenant. Ci^itaio Young received 
great credit for his cool and iDtrepid conduct during the at- 
tack, as well as in gettii^ ont oTthe bay when his ship was 
on fire in several places. 

The walb of tlm tower were of a prDd^^tVus tii^Juiess, and 
the parapet, where there was one gun, an eighteen-pounder, 
^ramanding Bie bay, and one slx-ponnder ilirected to k 
neighbouring height, was lined with bass junk five feet from 
"the wall, and filled ap whh saiid ; and ^though it..wa8 hat- 
iterbd from ' the height for two days' aftervvrds, witiidiihe 
^istaice of ISO yards, the enemy still.h^ out. At lengtiiia 
-lew hot Aoi having set -fire to the bass junk, tbcy odled fifr 
qu&rter. The iiRnnber of men found in the tower was onfy 
thirtyrthrc^ two' of whoiii Were mortal^ woiraded. The 
town of Sb FiorenM was etacua(ed l^ ^be enemy on -tlieJSth 
-of the sauM liTODth. 

Gapuun Young afterwards s^ved at ^e redutXionnf Basti^ 
and CalvL;' the former, of these (ortirasseE wa» tahm uSmi'k 
wge bf.MVenweeimrby a detachment of Brithhseaimen ifle^ 
marines, or soldiers acting as such, inferior in numbn* to the 
garrison of re^ubir^y disdplihed troops, and who had ao tents 
.but tuch BS"wei£ ma^ic^ sails, and no other battering tr^ 
,tban the lower deck.f^hs of tlie ships. The vote of thanfe 
.to iJaa oScersj' seamen, iue. tbrtbis astonis^ng exploiV «llioh 
had been deetried impracticAle wid viaonaiy, by an afaik 
qftcer, tbeiate.Sir David Dundas, was carried in b<^ heuste 
of parUamenl by a great njsjoriiy. It was at the «i^e ^ 
'Bostia that the h^oic Nelson lost ail ^e. - '• 

.; "Calvi surrendbred 'on .the Itth ef August folio*ing, tfftfef^ 
^lantdefeticeoFfi&y-oneriays, to the forces urtder tbe eo^ 
-mwad df IjkiU^flntt>g€neFaI Stewart ■ and Captain Nefeo^ 
-dndthns comptefe pojsassion was <Jkained of the Wht^ i*- 
hgiA, whirii-vms cetainail.- by-the Britisb^irta OcttAti^ I'TVJ'J 
:,E^^tUD Ydmgwav alsb-prewat iil lAe aeti<»S8'e|t liKfriJh l-^ 
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Mtdyuly !l^ J7»5y'bee>reeii4li«. Ikigtilh-^d^encbfleflts) 
the former commanded by vice Admiral Hoth(iin;-flwse 
URkirs ^oded^in the c^MreojFrtie'l^a Ira^ if-eiglitj guns,' and 
tlia Ci^nGeur andA^de, ofEeventy-four guns each; the JatMit 
took fire andi^w'ap, soon after she 4tftd surwndered^^ 
«4)ich dreadfltl «ccideHt between 300 and 400 -of her <okew 
p^ished. ■ ■ . . 

iM'fidon' aftir-'^lfttUT' event,' our officer, ^having be«& ad- 
vanced to 'the-Tnnfc, if^rear-admiral on tbe 1st ofJunepre- 
ceding, returned ta Dagland' with aeonvoy; -and onthsilat 
«rf Secdmber,' in: the- same year, was nomiaaled ana of the 
tard9<cominisiiioaen) of the Admiralty. 

: lAt^the Utter crfid^of the year )79^,' when their late nMJ^ 
jestie&Vent to'St.-pQul's CatJiedrai, -fo return thanks fbii.:thd 
^r4ai naval vict^i^obtaJHed-b>r'Elwl -Howe,- Sir JohnJeiVis, 
and Admiral Duncan, Rear-4AiJrliit ^Spung was one-of th« 
many gallant oflBcers selected to form the solemn procession. 

On the 14th of February, 1799, the anniversary of one of 
the above triumpha, the subject of this memoir was promoted 
to the rank of vice-admiral. 

In 1801, when the reins of administration were entrusted 
to Mr. Addington, the Earl of St. Vincent succeeded Earl 
Spencer as first lord of the Admiralty, and Vice-admiral 
Young accompanied the latter nobleman in his retirement. 

An armed truce having taken place between the belligerent 
powers, the vice-admiral remained without any further em- 
ploy till May, ISO*, at which period he was appointed port 
admiral at Plymouth. On the 9th of November, in the fol- 
lowing year, he was elevated to the rank of full admiral. In 
1807, when the British cabinet determined on sending a 
strong force into the Baltic, to counteract the project enter- 
tained by the French government of obtaining possession 
of the Danish navy, the command of the armament was 
offered to Admiral Young, which he however declined ■ 
it was afterwards conferred on Admiral Gambler, at whose 
trial, in 1809, on charges' preferred against him by Lord 
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Codirane, ovr officer sot as second senior member of the 
court-martial. 

In the early part of 1811 Admiral Young was appointed 
to the coiQmand of the north-sea fleet, and e&ctually.block« 
aded the Dutch ports during the remainder of the war. 

As a reward for his long services, Admiral Young was 
honored with the insignia of a knight of the Badi, in July, 
18H; and. on the demise of the HonoumUe Sir-WiUiam 
Comwallis, in 1819, he obtained the high and lucrative ap- 
pointment of vice-admiral of Great Britain. 

Sir William Young died in Queen Anne-stre«t, London, 
October 25th 1621, in the 71st year of his age. He was 
depu^ president of the Naval Charitable Society, and the 
tenth admiral in seniority after the admirals of the fleet. , 

A portrait of this veteran officer by Beechey, was exhibited 
at the Boyal Academy, in 16(H> 
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BENJAMIN HAWES, Esq. 

JMe. Benjamin Hawes was a native of Islington, and wa» 
educated under Mr. John Shield, a well-known schoolmaster 
of that place. He was the youngest of three brothers. Of 
Mr. James Hawea, the eldest, nothing particular is known ; 
his second, brother, the philanthropic Dr. William HaweSf 
the founder of the Royal Humane Society, can never be for- 
gotten so long as that noble institution exists. ' 
Mr. Benjamin Hawes was, for many years, a respectable 
Indigo merchant in Thames-street; and having by great skill 
in business, with unremitting industry, and unsullied integrity; 
acquired an ample fortune, he quitted trade, and purchased a 
house at Worthing, where he resided for some years pre- 
vious to Ms death, actively employed in doing good to his 
fellow creatures. The great distinctive feature of Mr. Hawes^s 
mind was a conscientious desire to relieve the distresses of 
every one around him, without taking to himself the merit of 
his good work. His habUs were very abstemious; the only 
" luxury" which he allowed himself was that "of doing good;" 
and his constant study was to devise means for concealing tb» 
hand from which it Sowed. In his own immediate neighbour- 
hood, his chanty, which often amounted to munificence, could 
not always escape the detection of gratitude; but wherever it 
was possible, his benefactions were anonymous. In many 
instances he even made considerable transfers of stock to me- 
ritorious individuals, whom he saw struggling with adversi^^ 
and who were never informed of the source from which. their 
accession of property was derived. With the same unosten- 
tatious spirit he became an anonymous contributor to most of 
the public institutions for the aUeviation of suffering, Ae in- 
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stniction of the ignorant, or the reformation of the depraved. 
Naturally attached to on institution founded bj his brother, 
and congenial with his own generous sensibility, his annual 
donation for forty-eight successive years was contributed under 
the! mere designaUon of*" A Life Governor of the Royal 
Humane Society." 

But the great object which interested his philanthropic feel- 
ings through life was the abolition of the African Slave Trade : 
)9f t!(Mnole this ;nieas lire of enlightened humanity he in many 
liferent ways contributed large sums of money; and soin- 
fdlgnant was he on the close.of the late war, at the treaties 
fr]taxii Ibl^irated that traffic^ that be offered to sacrifice ssyeiBl 
(lK>us99ds per annum, if that sum could ensure the adoption 
of any means to prevent the continuance t^ this horrible 
trade by any European power. This offi^r is supposed to 
jfine been made to Mr. WiltK!rforc«, from a sketch of a letter 
tfMch was found after hiii decease. In this pnncely conception 
(wtentstion had uq P<u1> for be stipulated for the absolute con- 
fetdmefit of his name, and only identified himself in the letter, 
u the individual who, bistween 1780 and 1790, bad enclosed 
({Pithe then treasurer in' Lombard-street, five exchpquo- bills, 
■1^ about 1810 had sent an India bond directed to the secre- 
Wy of the African ItJstituUon.' * 

* Mr. Hawes was habitudlly an ^rly riser, usually quitting 
bts bed^ in winter as well as «ummert at ibur o'clock :' he coa- 
ft\dered ex&rbiise in the opeti air to be essentially conducive to 
btolth ; and by this method, ^ven when engaged in an exten- 
SRB business, he generally w'alked on an average twenty miles 
I'day, and tbis practice he continued at Worthing tiU the 
tAeroooa' which terminated his eitistence. ' - ■ 

\ Though he sedulously avoided company, he made himself 
acquainted with what was passing in tile busy world throngh 
(he niedium of new^apers, and-bther periodical publicatioas. 
in his dress, Mr. Hawes nearly adopted that worn by the 
Society of Friends; djiil, though not a member of that so- 
'ciety, he was a Warm admirer of most of their customs. His 
religious faith wa^ (hat of' a Prot«st«m Disseirt^: dedded in 
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bis (Mm sentiments, he yet ever entertained<tb«iitiniwt''d[lirity 
for those* who differed in opinion irom hiBUUlfti cif'dtittlMhas 
left tf distinguished proof in his testtunmtBii^'b«qaeMt9'wtiich 
are to ba distributed after the death-of a. favourite nteoe^'who 
resided. with him, and contributed ia-a'Tet^-maiwiAt' degree 
to hJB personal comfort. 

lite: death of this occellent man mST^ysadlJaVt bdwas 
strudr with a fit whilst taking his tuKtiil' wtdk^ about' three 
milte 'fitnn Worthing ; he was near a poMto-hous^ into which 
he was carried, and recaved every attention. The usual means 
were used, as recommended by the Royal Hmnane Society, 
for restoring suspended animation, butwitliout effect: he died 
on the loth of January, aged seventy-nine years. Mr. Hawes 
had no children ; he divided the bulk of his ample fortune 
with strict attention to the just claims of his relatives ; nor did 
he leave one without reason to remember him with gratitude. 
His remains were interred in the church of St. Magnus, London 
Bridge, attended by a large circle of relatives and friends. 

The following is a list of bequests to various charitable 
institutions : 

Si per Cent. Stock. 
Mi^alen Hospital . . - _ «glo,000 

Asylum - . _ _ 1,000 

Indigent Blind 1,000 

Society for the Relief of Prisoners for Small ) 

Debts f ''"O" 

Jews* Poor, Mile>end - . _ 1,000 

City of London Truss Society - - 1,000 

General Penitentiary - - _ 1,000 

London Hibernian Society - . . 1,000 

London Hospital ... - 1,000 

The Missionary Socie^ ... 1,000 

British and Foreign Bible Society - 1,000 

Reli^ous Tract Society . - - 1,000 

Quakers' Poor-House _ . _ 1,000 

Methodist Preachers - . - . 1,000 

Presbyterian ditto - - - . 1,000 
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Bsptift Preschen •■ • -, ■> ,^1,000 ■-' 

IndepeDdent ditto - - - * 1»000 

Roman Catholic ditto . - ^ 1,000 

Quakera' ditto - - . - 1,000 

Royal Hwnane Socie^ _ - . i,000 

Refuge for the Destitute - . - 1,000 

Foreigners in Distress - - t l^OOO 

Philanthropic Society . - - 1,000 

St. Luke's Hoi^tal r -^ -^ -' 1,000 
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No. XVIII. 
Sir GONVILLE BROMHEAD, Bart. 

LtEUTENANT-GESERAT, IN THE AAHY. 

X HIS g^itleman was born at Lincoln, Septemb^ SO. 1758 : 
be was educated at Winchester 'College, under the cd^rated 
Dr. Wliarton, and afterwards at tbe ^ Military ACaden^ of 
LochSe, an eminent flemish engineer, at that time patroais^ 
hj his Majesty. At seventeen years of age he embarked for 
America, to join the army under Lord Dorchesterj then Sir 
Guy Carleton, and on the second day of his landing, was 
present at the acdon at Trois Rivieres. In the ensuing 
campaign, being with lihe adrance in taking, possession of 
Mount Ind^>endence, he narrowly escapedthe explosion of 
several mines, which the enemy left on eracuatjng the [daoe. 
Shortly afterwards, on the 1 9th ttf September, 1777, at the 
battle of Freeman's Farm, nearly the whole of bis raiment 
was destroyed, himself and two privates being theonly perB<His 
of the company to which he belonged, that were not either 
killed or wounded. On this occasion he was attached by Sir 
Francis Qerke, to the colours of the 9th r^ment, which 
was then advancing. He was also present at the disastrous 
afiair of the 7th of October, a^ whidi the army retired to 
Saratoga; and at Fort Hardy, - near , that plae^ he was. 
wounded. At this time aiso General Burgoyne, the com- 
mander-in-chief, being annous to recover stores to a great 
amoimt, fallen into the hands of the enemy, he volunteered 
to asceaid the river in the night, and succeeded, amidst a heavy 
fire, in cutting die qibles of the bateaux, .which drifted down 
with a lai^ quantity of provisions to the royal army : for 
tiiisj service he was honoured with his ExcdIeDcy's thaidES. 
V 2 
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Being with die army at Saratoga, be was detained prisono' of 
war upwards of three years. 

During the Irish rebellion (his foment having been 
previonsiy reducedj he actively assisted his brother-in-law, 
Lord Ffrencb, in organisbig the yeoisitnry cavalry, and served 
himself as a volunteer. Lord Carhampton, the commandei^ 
in-chief in IreUn(}, at that peripfl, expressing himself sensible 
of his zeal, recommraided him for more efficient service, and 
he was immediittely ^ppmnted to the lieutaiut-Kxilonelcy of 
the Lochaber highUnders, who were stationed on the coast, 
in «xpectatiOTi of the deaoeat (^ a Wge French force. Whw 
the voluBte«r levy in EogUmd was niadi^ on the threatened 
iovasioO, hjt was appointed brigadier-geDeral on the-stafl^ and 
by inddati^ble eiontions, r»idered the great body of bis di& 
ferent corps fuUy oompetent to act with the line. He ajW* 
wsnls sucooeded to the nutlc of majiv-gaKnd and lieut^unt. 
gcneraL 

His temper aod finnness ptculiarly fkted hiia for dis(q)U»> 
ing new-raised troops; and h« was frequently selected iiu 
forming levies, which, during the earlier partsxif the war, were 
not fciy se^ct^ nor easily reduced to military si^xurdiiwliaik 
He was eminciitly success^, and was so without adcptiiv 
severe measures. He was the first, ot auKkng the very fin^ 
who tried the experiment of wlwlly disusing military floggiii^ ; 
and the experiment did not &U, though that mode of.puoish- 
ment wias then ia daily use, and sufqxuled by the opiDions of 
all the veterans in the aervice. Perhaps it succeeded because 
it was unique. There certsialy never was a person more b^ 
loved fa^ the offieen and f^vatcs under his command ; iba 
latter have frequently tbemselvM inSicted summary puniabt 
ment on a comrade for any offence which might call for the 
interference of the commawling o0icer. Iliey knew Jiln to 
be one of the most kind-hearted of men, and one wfa»wai 
notto be trifled with. le private tife be was a most agreoaUe 
coft^aBJon, fuU«f anecdote, with a very: itteBUve. meaerft 
siarett with tha bast passages af ow poets, and (jrawEisH ; bt 
luid a nfaad- anneal taate^ tad peKfomcd in • npeiior 
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manner on several inEtniinents. He died May 11. 162S, 
sincerely r^retted in his neighbourhood, as a kind and con- 
siderate landlord) and a most benevolent man. He married* 
1767, the Honourable Jane Ffrench, youngest daughter of Sir 
Charles Ffrencb, Baronet, and of Rose, Baroness Ffrench, and 
has left three sons. 

Sir Gonvilte's family had long been devoted to a military 
life. His &ther was one of five brothers, all of whom saw very 
active service^ and of whom the eldest was killed at Falkirk. 
His mother wa« heireas-general of the ancinit &mtly of Gon- 
vilte, which in ISIeS faanded Qonville and C^hs QiA\tga, in 
-the Universi^ of Cambridge. 
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Sir JOHN COLPOYS, G.C.B. 

AN ADMIRAL OF THE RED; GOVERNOR OF QREEHWICH ' HOB- 
PITAL; a COMMlflBIONEB OF LONGITUDE J ' DSPUTY-PRE- 
' SIDENT^ AND* ONE OF THE TREASURERS OF 'THE NATAL 
CHARITABLE SOCIETY ; A VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE MARINE 
AND ROYAL HUMANE SoaETlES, AND OF THE BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

Of the early life of this officer we have been unable to obtain 
BDy information: be went to sea in 1756* and served at the 
sieges of Louisboui;g and Martinique. In 1771, we find him 
acting as third lieutenant on board the Northumberland, the 
flag ship of Sir Robert Hatiand, who was ordered to the 
East Indies, to watch the motions of the French, in conse- 
quence of information received, that they had clandestinely 
collected a considerable naval force in that quarter; and, as it 
was supposed, bad it in contemplation to make a sudden at- 
tack on such of the British settiements there as they should 
consider most vulnerable. When on the point of sailing, 
Lieutenant Colpoys being employed to press men for the 
squadron, an aflray took place, in consequence of which a 
man unfortunately lost his life. It then becoming necessary, 
projorm&f that the conduct of Lieutenant Colpoys should be 
l^ally investigated, he was obliged to remain in England for 
that purpose, and a proposal was made to Lieutenant (the 
late Sir Erasmus) Gower, at that time second lieutenant of 
the Princess Amelia, fitting to convey Sir George Rodney to 
the Jamaica station, that he should exchange ships, as the 
trial would be over in sufficient time to permit Lieutenant 
Colpoys to proceed with Admiral Rodney, who was not quite 
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.'ready for- see, while, on the other band, the det^tidn would 
prevent his accompanying Sir Robert Harland. 

The chance of promotbn which Lieutenant Gower pos- 
sessed in his own station bdng ostensiUy so much superior 
to that which was offered him, be naturally rejected tbe-pro- 
posal ; and Lieutenant Colpoys, as so(»] as the trial was orer, 
followed his own admiral, ' having taken his passage on board 
an Indiaman. The event, however, proved directly contrary 
to human foresight, — one vacancy only happened on the West 
India station during the whole time of Lieutenant Gower's 
absence who consequently obtained no fitrther advaneenient 
than from the station of second to that of first lieutenant; 
while Lieutenant Colpoys had the good fortune, in the same 
interval of time, to be advanced to the rank of post-captun, 
on triiidi occasion he was appcanted to the command of the 
Northumberland. • This event happened on the 25th of Au- 
gust^ 1773> In the following year Captain Odpoys rettuned 
to England, luid afterwards proceeded to the West Indies. 
In 1776, we find him obtain of the Seaford, frf'20 guns, in 
N<Hrth America. In 1777, be was at the Leeward Islands, 
under the ciHnniand of Vice-Admiral James Young ; and, in 
1778, (still in tJie Seaford,) he was cruising on the Jamaica 
station.' In the month of April, in the fidlowing year, he was 
one of the o£Scers who composed the court-martial for the 
trial of Sir Hu^ Palliser. 

1 In -August, 177£>, Captain Colpoys commanded the Royal 
George, of 100 guns, then bearing the fiag of Kear-Admiral 
Sir John L>ockhart Ross, in the Channel fleet, commanded by 
Admiral Sir Charles Hardy. About the middle of this 
month the combined fleets of France and Spain, consisting 
of sixty-six tail of the line, having escaped the notice of the 
British squadron, then cruising in Soundings, entered the 
Channel, and paraded two or three days before Plymouth. 
With unparalleled efirontery some French frigates anchored 
in Cawsand Bi^, and-sozed several coasting vessels^ Tliese 
trivial captures, however, were not all ; for the Arden^ of 64 
T 4 
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jffim^, -slMHUiig down (^bstipo^ apd Bustling tti^-iiostile 'fleet 
for the Britisb^ wa# ^urj-oaoded, andlnkqii, in sight <^ Ply- 
mouth. Xhe striMig easterl^y niads, which pr«Tuled for se- 
veral day^ Ibrced tl^ enemy's ^oet out of the Channel, and, 
.i^t the same time, prevented Sir Charles Hardy from entering 
U. On th/e ^Slst of Aiigust, howerer, the wind shifting to the 
>vestward, the British squadrw gMsed the mouth of the 
Channel, in view ^ t^e en»i^. The ccHobined fleets fol- 
lawed that of the EUigli^ till sun-set, when, being a litde to 
the eastward of Falmouth, they hauled to the- south'west. 
The British admiral ,pj-oceeded c^ the Eddysteni^ where be 
awaited the return of the flood tide, And on the following 
morning anchored the fleet at Spithead. 

Captain Colpoys, in 1780, commanded the Orpheus, of SS 
guns, and, in company with the Roebuck, of 44< guns, captuced 
the American frigate, Confederacy. In October, 1781, the 
Orpheus accompapied the fleet under Admirid Graves, who 
sailed from New Yoi^ to the relief of Earl C(H*nwalliB, at the 
{lorts of York and Gloucester, in the Chesapeake. This ex- 
pedition having beai rendered nugatory, by the previous sur- 
render of X^rd C<»awallis, the fleet returned to New Ytni;, 
where Admiral Graves resigned the command to Admiral 
Digby. Captain Colpoys remained in the Orpheus, undor 
the command of the latter admiral, till the year following. - 

Soon after the peace in 178S, our officer was appointed to 
a three-years* station in the Mediterranean, during which 
time be commanded the PhoebHi frigate, of 88 guns. 

From the above p^iod till the year 1790, at the time of 
the Spanish armament rdative to Nootka Sound, we do not 
find any mention of Captain Colpoys i but he was thoo ap- 
pointed to the Hannib^ of 7* guns. The dispute with 
Spain having been amicably settled, the greater part of the 
ships which had been put into commission, were paid t^ at 
the end of the year. We rather think, however, that the 
Hannibal was not among the number, as we find her in 
the Russian armament, in the Spring of 1791, stationed at 
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Plymoatk* m a piard-dup, mS oamnamieA by djMiia 
Colpop. 

In Manthf 1799) shordy after Ac comtneneBmcnt of the 
Frcndi renroIutionBry war, Captain O^poys accompsnidl 
Rear-Adniinil Alan Gardner totthe Wat Indies. 

Upon tfae sTTiral of the squxdran, Vice-Admiral Sir John 
Lafor^ rested iiie aeiomand to Rcar-Adminl Godnet^ 
and retnnied to EnglaiuL Soon after this, being encoKTBged - 
by the disputes between the repuUiOims add roysHstB in ihe 
a^sooit colony of Martiniqaej and eunestly pneMid ivf the 
latter to make a deso«it <ni that island, the IlsBr-Achniral 
determined to give them every BsflstonCe In bis pcMver, Ac- 
;ff(H:<dingly, on the IQth of Jime, lAer a previoiu ctuunltitiaB 
.viA Major-Oeneral Brace, that officer eHected a dcMOit mth 
about three tfaouBand troops, under cover of the dh^is erf wuf 
but finding the democrotical party too ■trot^ tbcgr were r»> 
embarked m the Slat with coosideraUe loss. The royaiiHtS) 
who had magnified their means and numbers, -mete the chi^ 
sufierers, many of them hairing perisbed in arms, whUe fliose 
who were not able to get on boud the sqaadrDn, experimced 
a mora cmd deadi at the hands of their inexorable coun- 
tiymoi. 

In October, the Reor-Adniral returned to England; but, 
previously to his departure, he dispatched the Hanmbal, in 
company with the Hector, to reinfbvoe the squadron on the 
Jamaica station. Captain Colpoys returned to En^and at 
the end erf* the year; and in January, 1794, the Hannibal and 
Cnlloden were ordered to escort the Aquilon, on board of 
wlii& was his Boyal Highness Prince Augustus, now Dukd 
of Sussex, part of the way to OUtraltar, 

On the 18th of April* in the same year. Captain Colpc^s 
was promoted to the rank of Reaiv Admiral of the Blue { and, 
in tiie July fdlowing, to ^at of Reu^Admiral of the White. 
In September, he hoisted his flag on board Uie London, <^ 
98 guns, and accompanied the grand fleet, under X.ord Howe, 
on a cruise in the Bay of Biscay; This fleet counted of 
twenty-mna Mil of '^ lise, {ki whv^ woe the Saga of dx 

. „_ , Google 
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adminls, viz. Admiral) "Earl Howe; Vice-Admiiyi' Hon. 
William Comirallis; Vice- Admiral Sir Alan GardDcr, B&rt; 
' BeaivAdmiral Sir Thomas -Ridi,- Bart. ; Reai^Admiral John 
Cotpoys; Rear- Admiral Hon. Sir George KaA Elphin- 
stone, K.B.} To these were added s^em frigates, and four 
sloops, besdes smaller vessels, with ti- Portngnese sqiiadroo 
of five shqw of ilie line and three frigates. The fleet con- 
tinued cruising during the winter, returning only occasionalljr 
into port to water or refit 

Id Feturuaiy, 179£, when Earl Howe sailed from Tortiay 
to escort the East and West' India, and other- convoys, .dear 
of the Channel, Rear-Admiral Colpoys again accompuiied 
him. The fleet on this occasKH), including the convoying 
ships, connsted of no less than forty-four sail <^ the line^ 
twenty-eight frigates, and thirteoi sloops, &&, in all, ej^^ 
five pendants. Having seen his charge safe out of Soundings, 
and bemg assuiied that the enemy's fleetrwere in port,- his 
'Lordship, after a short period, returned to Spidiead. 

On the 17th of March followinf^' Rear-Admiral Colpoys 
suled with. a squadron, consistingof five sail of the line and 
four fiigates, on a cruise to the westward. . On the 27th they 
captured the Republican, a corvette of 22 guns. On' the 
ledi'of April, being at the entrance of the Channel, the 
Refur-Admiral discovered, and chased three French frigates, 
which separated on seeing the British squadron. - At 10,' p.m., 
tbe.Astrea, of 32 guns, Lord Henry-PauIet,-came up vrith 
the largest, and.obliged her to strike, after anengagemoit of 
fifty>eight minutes. - She proved to be La Gloir^ of 42 guns, 
and 275 men. Her captain- was killed in the action. ■. La 
Gentille, of the same force, 'was taken by the Hannibal, 
Captain John Markland, on the next day^ - The other^ La 
Fraternity, of 40 guns, escaped. -- The Cerberus,- and Ssnta 
Margarita, two of the Resr-Admiral's. squadron,-- also > cap- 
tured Le Jean Bart, of 18 guns. 

On the Istof June,' same year, Reor-Admiral Ccdpoya was 
ferther advanced' to the rank of VicerAdmiral of the Blue. 
• Being onMi'Crui8e'off''Brest, on the:fi2d<of<Decen)ber, 1796, 
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lie 'was" driven off his station by the violence of the 'wind ; 
and, favoured by the same gale, the enemy were' endidtJd to 
slip out. When standing in to-r^;ain' his' station, on the 
26th,' the wind still blowing very hard,' with thick foggy 
weather, Vice- Admiral Colpoys ' discovered six sail of the 
eneiny's line of batUe ships 'standing toward ' him. 'On per- 
ceiving thdr' mistake, however, they made all sdi and stood 
inshore. ' The British squadron pursued them dosely, not^ 
withstanding which they ' effected their escape into port 
Li'Orient. They formed part of an expedition' against ''Ire- 
land, under the 'command of Admiral Morand de Gidles, 
and 'General Hoche, which completely failed of success. 

Early in the ibllowing year, 1797, symptoms of mutiny 
and discontent displayed themselves in the fleet at Spithead. 
In the' month of February- petitions were sent from all' the 
line of battle ships at Portsmouth, to Lord Howe; but as 
they were conceived to be only the productions of a few 
fectious individuals, they were- wholly disr^;arded. This 
neglect, however, tendedto a more extensive dissemination 
of mutinous principles; and, on the 15th of April, when 
Lord-Bridport ordered the signal for the fleet to'prepare fiir 
sea, the seamen of his flag ship, the Queens Charlotte, instead 
of heaving up the anchor, ran up the rigging, and gave three 
' cheers, which was immediately answered by every ship in the 
fleet. Astonishment, on the part of the oflScers, succeeded 
this sudden and violent act of disobedience : they used every 
means in their power to induce a'ratum to duty; but all their 
exertions were inefiectual; and, on the following. day,'two 
del^ates were appointed from each- ship to represent the 
whole fleet, ' the admiral's cabin, in the Queen Charlotte, 
being fixed upon as the place for their deliberation. 

On the 18th of April, a committee of the Board of Admi- 
ralty arrived at Portsmouth, and' made pn^sitions to the 
mutineers, all ofwhich were' ine^tual. On the 21st of the 
month, - Vice- Admirals Gardner and Colpoys, accompanied 
by Reor-Admiral Pole, went on board the Queen Charlotte, 
' in o'l'dei' to confer' with the delegates ; but these' m«i>8ssnred 
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tlie sdnfinlsi due no artangemeitf would be eonndeRd o 
final mtil it Bhould be wactioncd hj tbe king and pnlkmen^ 
tuid ^aranteed by a piDclwmition Jbr a getter^ pardcai. On 
rite mudnears making this avowal of their determinatinn, Sr 
Alan Oaidner was mo displeased, that, without reflectii^ oa 
his own danger, he seized one of tbe delegates bj the collar^ 
tand swore that every fifth man on board should be hanged. 
The crew, in tbar tam, were so-exasperatcd, that it was with 
lK> small difiicul^ that spirited officer esc^ied with his life; 
■fW whiefa Lord Brtdport's flag was struck, and a red on^ 
die emblem of terror, displayed in its stead. 

After much time had bc«a spent in negodation, tbe msbes 
<ir the discoMeoted were in a great measure acceded to; and 
it was ccHicluded that loyalty and sobwdination had resumed 
their seatK; Hnfertunately this was not the case. On the 
7th of Mi^, whfen Lord Brii^port liiade the signal to wdgH 
^ery ship in the fleet relbsdl to abey. For this second MS 
of disobedience, the seamen aUf|;ed, as a reaKm, the aileDce 
which OoTenunent observed on the subject of th&t conif 
plunts. The idea, that the promised redress of their grier- 
iances wpuld not be carried into eJ^t, was stroigthencd by 
tbe distribution of a number of seditious hand-iiills among 
the ships, and tbe seamen therdbre resolved to h^ a cob- 
Yention of ddegates on board the London. In purauanee-of 
dmr intention, they proceeded in their boats alongside of 
that ship) bet Vice- Admiral Colpoys determined to op- 
{lOfle their coming Mi board, cautioned them against actii^ 
as thc7 had fonneriy done; (old them that they had asked a 
great deal, and had clrtuoed mudi) that he n-ould not safSer 
tfteffl to proceed to demand more; that they ought to be oon- 
telited ; and that, if they offbred to meet in convention, he 
VOtild order tbe marines to fire on tbem. The del^ate% 
however, persisted, and the Vice-Admiral ordered the nu' 
rinea to level their pieces at them. In this situation he 
agath admcHiished theip, but vrithout e&ct; a riif^t scuffle 
ensded, and one of tiie delegates, all of whom were armed, 
flred'tt bientntant Sims of the uwinesi and MnuidoA him. 
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At tbft command ^ die first KentensBt ef iIm ib^ llt« 
marines ^len fired, and kiHed fiv* Baanurii Wo «f wfaom 
were delegates, f^ wbobe cnw «]! ttw b»doa sow d»< 
clared open hostility against the officers and marines, turned 
the guns in the fore part of the ship towards the stem, and 
threaAeaed to blow all aft intQ the water unless they siuv 
rendered. CtrcumManeed as ^bey weve, to thb ii^ierioui 
meosce there was no dtemattre but sobmisaieii, 

lo consequence of the desdi of their comrades, by the 
firing of the naarioes, the seamen were proceeding to hang 
the lieutenant, by whom the ordecs Jiad been given ; but, at 
this trying moment, Vice-Adnriral' Colpojrs rushed forward, 
alleged bis own responsibility, and assured them, that his 
Heutenant bad acted only by bis Arden, apeeaibly to instrnc- 
tioDs received from the Admiralty. The seamen instantly 
demanded these instructions, whicb were immediate pro- 
ifaKal. The mutineers then craifined ^^oe-Admiral Colpoy^- 
Csptam Griffith, and the officers, to their cabins, and miadc 
the marines prisoners. On the 1 1th of May, fcur daya after 
Ae renewed synptosns of mutiny bad i^poared, the oiew of 
the London ^iressad a wish that, the Viice<-A(Ural, aod 
cqitain sfaoold go on share* iritidi they aBconUngly dtdj _ 
iccompanied by the Rev. Mr. Cole, the chaplain. 

1^ fleet renaained in this mutinous state till the llth-of 
the month, wbca Eail Howe arrived at Fovtsmoot^ iavcaled 
with full powers for settling tbe different points ia disputed 
As be also brought witb him an acXofparlianiHit, whichhad 
been passed on tbe 9th, in compliance with the wishes A( tbs 
seamen, and a prodanution c£ pardon &» all wha should 
immediately return to their duty, the Sag of disaffeotton Woa 
struck, and, two days afl»r, the fleet put to sea to enooonter 
the enemy. 

On t^ 14th of February, 1798, as a disdngniahing nark 
of his Majesty's favour, Vice-Adnaral Colpt^s was invested 
wkh die insignia <^ tbe most hwourable Oriar of tbe fiath^ 
Here followB tm acoonot of the oerasiouaL 

Tbe kn^hls ^id oficeM' of tin orda* atteadiDg in the 
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privy.chapiber, .in their mantles, coHbtb,..^, proceeded from 
thence, .after the lere^ into die sovereign's presence, malqiig 
the .usual rever^ces, in the following order: 

Gentlonan Uaher of the Order, id his nantle, chain, and badgv^ 

bearing the scarlet rod. 

Bath King of Anna, in his mantle, chain, and badge, liearing the 

riUon Bnd badge of the orderon a.crimion velret ciuhion. 

Tike GeoedogiM, in liis mantle, chiun, and bodge. 

Knightb, ' 

Lord Bridport; 

Ri^t Honourable Sir George Yonge, Bart.; :. 

Sir William Pawcett; , 

Sir William' Howej 

Right Honom^le Lord Lavinglonj 

Bishop of Rochester, dean of the order} 

Hii Royal Higfaneas the Duke of York. -. 

Then, by the sovereign's command, Vice-Admiral Cplpc^ 
was ;, introduced into the presence, .between the two junior 
Kni^its Companions, preceded by the .Gentlenian Usher of 
the Ord^, with,reverences, as before. . 

The sword of state was delivered to the sovereign, by the 
second knight in seniori^ present; and the vice-admiral, 
. kneeling, was knighted therewith : then his Royal Hi^mess 
the Duke of Yoik, senior knight, presented the ribbon and 
badge to. the sovereign, which His Majesty , put, over Sir 
JohnColpoys' right shoulder, who, being thus invested, had 
the honour to kiss His Majes^s hand. The proces^w 
returned to the privy chamber, in the <H^er as above men- 
t30D.ed. 

In August^, 1798, , the Sag of Sir John Colpoys was. flying 
on board tlie Northumberland, of 7i guns, Capt^.Getn^ 
Martin;-afier. which we lose sight of it during the remaindw 
of that war. 

On the 1st of January, ,1801, the day, on which die nnion 
between Great Britun and Ireland was established,. Sir John 
Colpoys was made Admiral. of, the Blue. ^ In April. following 
he was nominated a director,ofjOreaiwich;Hoi^itaI. 

In the month. of June, 1808, hostilities having reo^' 
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meoced agunst fVaace, Admiral Sir JtAai Cdpoys was ap- 
pointed conmutnder-in-cbid' at Plymouth, where his character 
had been long known and respected. On the 15th of May* 
1804, he was appcnnted a lord of the admiralQr, and sno 
ceeded at Plymouth by Admiral Sir 'William Yoang. 

Viscount Hood having died at Bath, on the '27th of Ja- 
nuary, ISIS, Sir John Colpoys was chosen to succeed him as 
governor of Greenwidi Hospital, at which place he died on 
Wednesday, the 4th day of April, 1821 ; having removed 
irom his lodgings in Cleveland Courts St. James's, but tb^ 
days previous to his dissolution. 

From all his professional as well as personal eKcellencjes, 
Sir John Colpoys stood justly high in the estimation of the 
worid. The" whole navy paid tribute to his merits as an 
officer. Ever since he Arrived at' the rank of captain, and 
even before, it was his prid^ nay even his most sedulous care, 
to form the minds of the young gentlemen, who were for- 
tunate enough to walk his quarter-deck, not only to the itaost 
strict attention to tbeai dutyj but also to eveiy moral virtue 
that could render them fit to adorn the walks of civil life. 
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THOMAS C0LilMaWQOD,.Eis, M^D.~ 

JTbe following notice, annoiuicing the decease of this 
venerable person, shews that be had a &ir claim to dictincUrai 
among the public characten ofthe agie- — "Died, at bis bouses 
ViUien-street, Biiihopweannouth, on Tuesdaj^ the 39th of 
October, suddenly, aged 71, Thomas Collingwood, Eaq^ 
M.D. Member of the Medical Socie^ of London, the Beard 
of Agriculture, and several other learned institutio««, many. 
of which owe Uieir origin to bim. He was lineally descended 
from Sir Daniel Collingwood of Brandon^ a branch of the 
ancient and renowned &mily of the CoUingrrpods of tioT- 
thumberbind. During bis professional career,, of upwards of 
half a century, be bad been indefadgable and remarkably, 
successful. His acquaintance with every, branch o£ Bcieoc*' 
was extensive ; endowed with a mind of a most superior cas^ 
no subject appeared too intricate to him. As an agriculturist 
and mathematician, be ranked high : bis communications with 
the Board on rural subjects are much esteemed. Indeed, in 
a literary point of view, bis productions' are varied and nu- 
merous ; medicine, poetry, agriculture, and even the drama, 
have at times employed his pen. In private life, tbe duties 
of a kind husband and indulgent parent were in him strongly 
manifested. By his patients be was beloved and revered, and 
many now deplore his irreparable loss ; many, indeed, will now 
discriminate the virtues of a most inoffensive, amiable, and 
useful member of society."* 

Thomas Collingwood, the subj^ (^ this memoir, was 
born at Bates-Cross, near Berwick-upon-Tweed, on the 
7th day of July, 1751. His fetber, Robert Collingwood, 
descended by Sir Daniel, (also progenitor of tbe late Ad- 
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tniral Lord ColUngwood,} from Sir Cuthbert ColUiigwood 
oF Eslington, the renowned border chieftain, who distin- 
guished himself so much in the border wars of the sixteenth 
century, was a man of most exemplary and religious habits' 
always endeavouring to instil into the minds of his fiimily, 
consisting of one son and five daughters, a just sense of their 
duly towards God and man, and a becoming resignation to 
the will of Providence, under die most trying afflictions. His 
mother, Elizabeth, daughter of William Martin, Esq. of 
Redtudl, he lost early in life. He shewed an early propensity 
to learning and appeared determined to surmount every ob- 
stacle to its attainment; although many miles distant from a 
respectable seminary, he continued his attendance with the 
greatest punctuality, and at the schools of Berwick, Dunse, 
Alnwick, &c. laid the foundation of his future knowledge. 
At eight years of age he had made very considerable pro- 
gress in mathematics, in which he soon afterwards became 
so ftmous, as frequently to be consulted on difficult occasions, 
even by men of professed qualifications. From his mother 
he imbibed a knowtege* of botany, and his excursions in 
search of rare plants were frequendy distant, which, when ob- 
tained, he would oilen carry many miles to consult persons 
CHI their names and virtues. It was in his fifteenth year that 
'Hiomas lost his good and valuable mother; but from that 
period his predilection for the study of medicine seeiAed to 
prevail. Having entered upon his academical studies at the 
university of Edinburgh, at a period when itpossessed some 
of the brightest ornaments of which it has to boast, Drs. 
Monro, Cullen, Black, Gregory, &c. became his teachers ; 
he also, in the course of his studies, became a pupil of Drs. 
Duncan, Young, Ferguson, Spence, Aitken, Grant, and 
Brown, the celebrated founder of the Brunonian system, 
with whom he was in particular habits of intimacy. During 
his studies he was not idle in the promulgation of usefiil know- 
l^e } his essays, presented to his friend Dr, Monro, on the 
originand nature of bots,and of tenia, were much approved 
of by that great anatomist. As a member of the Speculative 
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and other sociedes io Ediiiborglit he greatly disdnguishcd 
himaplfj fiimbhing them with nuuiy uigenions snd valnaUe 
papen. His accidental acquaintance with Lord Alva, dtei 
also a member of the Specnlatdve Society, cmtribHted to 
bring him into notice among men of the fintt respectidHU^ 
and acquirements, with whom he laid the foundatioa of a 
Godety, entitled *' The wonderiiil Clnb of Clidw." It was 
composed of firstrate original characters, and tended ntR 
(mly to diffuse general knowledge, but also to cement per- 
manent bonds of unity and friendship amcMig its membos. 
During the summer recesses, young Collingwood, Uke the 
illustrious Boerhaave, to recreate his mind, and indulge a 
propensi^ which he always possessed for the study of agri- 
culture, embraced all of^rtunities, (which, in that sdaoe 
were numerous,} of profiting both by theoretical and piafr- 
tical observations; his lather b^ng the first who intnK 
dnced the unproved turnip husbandry into Berwickshire, as 
he (Thomas) was the first who introduced it and many 
other unprovements into the West of Scotland, diiefly <hi 
the estates of Sir William Maxwell of Mtmrieth. Agricol* 
ture was at that time fiu- behind in GaUoway and Wigtoof 
shire, and from his directions and exertions may be dated 
many of the present improvements in -husbandry in diose 
parts. At Edinburgh Mr. C. was much esteemedfor bis de«re 
of learning, and consequent knowledge, as also on account of 
his upright conduct and openness of behaviour, whicli.ea- 
deared him to all. His medical labours did not prevent him 
from devoting a portion of his time to the study of nataral 
and moral i^ilosopby, elocution, rhetoric, and to the diana, 
as a school of instructive moralization on mm and mamers. 
Some time aftw Mr. C. had completed his studies in Edin- 
bui^b} he sealed at Norhun about the year 1776, where iie 
somt fell into a respectable practice. In 17S0, I>r. Collitif^ 
wood took his degree, and some years after married ^£xa.- 
beth, eldest daughter of George Forster, Escf. af BiiSton, a 
defcendant of the ancient and honouflM^ finnily ^ die 
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Forsters of Etfaerstone and Bamborough Castle.* Ilie fa- 
milies of CoUingwood and Forster have frequoitly befora 
intermaiTiedi and both became connected by marriage with 
many of the first femilies of the county of Northumberland, f 
Dr. C. nOw settled at Alnwick, where he continued increaung 
in celebrity and practice. There be was the institutor of an 
excelkait puUic library, and a promoter of other polite «>• 
cieties. During his residence at Alnwick, he became inti- 
mately Acquainted with the then Duke, of Northuraberland* 
to«rhom he was introdaced by bis friend Dr. Moor^ secre- 
tary to the Society for the Improvement of Arts and Manu- 
&ctares: under the au^ices of his Grace, he pointed out 
numerous improvements on bis Grace's extensive estates in 
Northumberland, the effects of many of which are stilt 
visible. That nobleman was so much pleased with Dr. C, 
that he promised (and had actually taken steps) to serve him 
to the utmost of his power, which, no doubt, he would have 
done, had his life been spared a few months longer. Dr. 
C. next settled at Sunderland, about the year 1787, where 
he found ft more extensive sct^ for his professional abilitieSf 
sooQ fidling into very considerable practice. His profession^ 
concerns did not, however, [oevent him from embarkii^ in 
those of a mercantile nature; shipping, building, Arm- 
ing &C. also engaged his attention ; nor was literature alto- 
gether nf^lected ; among other literary pursuits, he under. 
todc the correction, annotation, and republicadon <^ the 
works of the Bev. John Flavel, minuter of Dartmouth, 
Devon ; a truly pious and learned divine: a task for which 
he was, from his perfect knowledge of the scriptures, peculi- 
arly qualified, and by which he conferred a great and lasting 
benefit on the Christian communi^. 



• Of (hU fkinil; wm Uk rarawncd Sir John Fontar of Banibarouglr CmU% 
■on-in-Uw of the Duke of Bedford ; and Dmuthy , wife of Nathaniel Lord 
Crewe, XiOtd BUbop of Durham. 

f ItaXntl of Eldon, l4(d Hi{^ Chaiiedlcr of Sagland, aad Lord Slawdl, 
hare become relatad to this &iiiily 17 the niania^ of the late Aldennan Jntph 
FonUr, Eaq. of Newcastlc^upon-IV'i coutin of Mn. Dr. CoUingwood. 
Z 2 
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At Sunderland Dr. C. formed a speculative debating so- 
dety, which was of great advantage to the more intelligent 
inhabitants of that town ; out of this emanated the Sunderland 
Subscription Library, tiie rules of whichf we believe, were 
partly drawn from those of the Alnwick library. He was also 
cHie of the institutors of the Sunderland Medical Library. 
Dr. G. in the course of his life bad formed many valuable 
friendships, both at home and abroad. His connections and 
correspondences with several of the most learned and di»- 
tinguished societies and men of the age, (by whom be was 
greatly esteemed,) were highly interesting and honourable, 
and afforded him much pleasure. Of these a few may be 
mentioned; — Professors of the Northern Universities, Drs. 
Lettsom, Simms, (Londonj) Rush, (Philadelphia,) Earl of 
BachaQ, Lords SomerviUe and Carrington, Sir William Pul- 
teney. Sir John Sincliur, Arthur Young, Esq., Sec. Many 
of his literary productions lie scattered through the periodical 
publications of the time. The Dumtries Magazine, Berwick 
Museum, Farmer's Magazine, Medical Commentaries, Jour- 
nals, Memrars of Medical Society of London, Board of Agri- 
culture, &c. contain a variety of his essays, which, if col- 
lected, . would form several volumes. Those on the irruption 
of the Solway Moss, on the Peruvian Bark, on Lumbar Ab- 
scess, on the Cure of Syphilis, oh the Elm Bark, on the In- 
fluenza, and on the Sibbens, as noted in Thomas's Practice 
of Physic, have all been highly commended. His ftrce of 
" Spare-ribs," written while at Alnwick, and performed with 
applause, is allowed to be a keen and just satire. The tra- 
gedy of Lucretia, and some other of bis dramatic productions, 
we believe, were never published. His poems on the Immor- 
tality of the Soul, the Hermit, and several others, have ap- 
peared in print, and are allowed to possess very considerable 
merit : a volume of poems remain in manuscript. His sermons 
have frequendy been delivered from the pulpit, but only a 
few of.themliave.been {tinted. . His mathematical works are 
also generally in manuscript, and evince a perfect knowledge 
of the science. Dr. C. had also made several what may be 
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termed agricultural tours throu^ different parts of tHe king- 
dom, and generally communicated the result, either to tlie pub- 
lic, or to the Board of Agriculture. He had the honour of sug- 
gesting the Dartmoor forest division and cottage system (nOw 
carrying into effect) to Lord Carrtngton, several years ^^. 
In the general stirVey of the agricultural state of the kingdom 
in 1818, his representation of the state of the county of Dur- 
ham was, at that time, much approved of. Dr. C's extensive- 
reading, both of the ancient and modem authors, rendered lus 
conversation truly instructive : such, indeed, was his love of 
rending, that we may say he scarce ever spent a leisure hour 
without his favourite companion, — a hook. Dr. C. was about 
five feet nine inches bigh, of the most perfect s^'mmetry of 
body, well according with his mental endowments. His free 
and undisguised manner of delivering his opinion miiy, in some 
instances, have made him enemies: but he knew not how 
to dissemble, — hypocrisy was a disguise he always detested, 
and could never be brought to assume. His disputative 
powers were of the first quality; a clear judgment, retentive 
memory, and aptitude on every rational subject, placed bis 
abilities high in the scale of human intellect. Had his oppor- 
tunities been more favourable than they were, there is every 
reason to conclude that he might have ranked very high 
among the first philosophers of the age. Dr. C. was of most 
temperate habits, having never for upwards of tliirty-five 
years drank a single glass of spirits. His industrious and in- 
defatigable life was spent in the service of his fellow creatures, 
and to the benefit of his bmily. As a physician, Dr. C's 
writings (and his uncommon success in general practice) fidly 
confirm hb great abilities, and have extended his &me to 
many distant parts; a meed which it is hoped will descend to 
bis progeny. His last illness was most severe; about one 
o'clock of the tnoming of the 28th of October he felt con- 
siderably indisposed from a pain in the n^on c^ the hearty 
attended with a' disposition to syncope, and accompanied with 
difficult breathing and copious perspirations> which, increuing 
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to an alamung extent, baffled every power of medidne ; — at 
about the same hour of the following morning he breathed hit 
last, otHitiDuing during his severe affliction in the possession 
of his mental &culties, and in a fiill confidence of nteny at 
the throne of grace, — reflecting on the vanity of hmnan life, 
which seemed to him (as he expressed) when on the brink of 
«tenii^, * as an empty dream, or tale that has been told !* 
Dr. Collingwood has left a widow and six diildren to deplore 
his loss. His cddest son served in the navy with the late 
Admiral Lord CoUingwood, and died in India several years 
ago. The second son is a physician; the third an officer in 
the anny; &e fourth a sui^geon in Sunderland. The oldest 
daughter b married, the two younger unmarried. 
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No. XXI. 
Mr. WILLIAM BUTLER. 

X HE late Mr. William Butler, whose merits as a teacher of 
writing and geography are here recorded, was a native of St. 
John's, near Worcester, where he was bom October 12. 
1748. Splendid liqeage conferred upon him none of its ho- 
nours, nor was be anxious to claim them. Without ai&ctbg 
to undervalue high birth, when it is illustrated by tlie talent 
or virtue of its possessw, he felt no wish to trace his pedigree 
to remote antiquity or great ancestors. His father enjoyed a 
very moderate competency, arising from the cultivation of a 
small farm. If, however, his advantages of fortune were 
slender, he derived firom his parents a better inheritance 
than that which mere fortune can bestow. The plain good 
sense, the strong and healthy constitution, and the independ- 
ence of character which distinguished the son through li^ 
were hereditary qualities; while to the admonitions of a mo- 
ther, strengthened by the prudent frugality of her table, he 
owed that obedience to the temperate dictates of natur% in 
the choice and love of simple diet, which he inflexibly 
evinced in riper years. 

Mr. Butler received his education at the academy of Mr. 
Fell, in Worcester, which belonged to the society usually, 
denominated Quakers ; and his youthiiil connection with that 
respectable class of practical Christians, excited in his mind 
prepossessions very favourable to their character, which were 
ever afterwards retained. From Mr. Fell's school he removed 
to another kept by Mr. Aird, for the purpose of acquiring a 
knowledge of land-surve^in^ a profession he intended to SoU 
low. Being disappointed, however, in this expectati$>ti* and 
z 4 
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liaTiDg acquired considerable knovrledge, and also an excel- 
lent style of penroansbip, he resolved to try bis fortaae as a 
teacher in that great mart of talent and wealth, the metro- 
polis: he accordinj^y quitted Worcester in 1765; and from 
that period (being then only in his 17th year) be wholly 
majnttuned himself by his own exertions. A situation was 
soon obtained by him as assistant in a respectable academy at 
Clapton, near Hackney ; which, however, be left after a con- 
tinuance of some years, and embarked as a teacher of writing 
and geography in London and its vicinity.* 

Mr. Butler might claim a fair and even superior dbtinction 
as an able penman : he diligently copied and imbibed the va- 
rious excellencies of masters eminent in cflligraphy, especially 
those of Bland, his great favourite; upon the model of whose 
penmanship his own free, tasteful, and e\egant running-hand 
was formed. 

But the great r^utation and success which 'he attained 
Sprang from a different source. They flowed from the im- 
provements which were introduced by him into ihe mode of 
Instruction in writing and geography. The former branch 
of education acquired under his care a usefulness and an ele> 
vation which it bad not before possessed. He perceived that 
a writing-master has it in his power to introduce a copious 
store of miscellaneous information into the schools that be 
attends, by means of a judicious choice of cities, particularly 
geographical ones, sacred and profane, and such as contain 
historical iiicts, dates in chronology, and biographical notices 
of characters illustrious Sor " deeds of excellence and high 
renown." As an auxiliary to these, he proposed the publi- 
cation of literary works having a direct reference to his own 
particular departments of instruction, but rontaining a rich 
fund of general and osefiil knowledge. The plan was ori- 



• In die year 1 TT5 Mr. Butkr nunied Miss OlHag, Slighter gf tke Re*. 
John OldiDg, a. ditieiiliiig mmister at DeptfbrcL Mn. Butler for many jean 
kept a retpedable school in London : the exerciae of her useful talents in liiu 
situation, her kindDHi of heart, and her domestic TJrtues, prored a nlnaUe ac- 
quuitioii iu the meant of hringiDg ujl a Imnterous family. ' 
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giiial; it had, therdbre, the impress of genias upon it. There 
was no laurel picked up which had fallen from t^e brow oS 
any predecessor. 

Libera per varuum poEui vesligia princeps. Hob. 

Id aid of the plan above mentioned, of combining general 
knowledge with his own immediate pursuits, Mr. Butler pub- 
li^ed his " Arithmetical Questioosi" " Exercises on the 
Globes," " Chronolo^cal Exercises," and " Geographical 
Exercises in the New Testament," with other works. It is 
not here intended to enumerate, much less to analyse, all the 
publications which his indefetjgable industry and literary zeal 
induced him to comtwse. The favour with which they have 
been received by the public, the station which they occupy, 
not only in the youthfiil library, but often in that of the adults 
and the commendation bestowed upon lliem by those who 
have themselves been deservedly praised, and whose sufitsige 
is therefore valuable, preclude such a necessity. It mayj 
however, be siud* that they present a mass of information^ 
both instructive and entertaining, rarely collected in one fonn; 
that they contain a rich store of examples for imitation, of 
precepts for practice, and of amusement for the social or the 
solitary hour; and exhibit moreover an extensive reading 
and indastriouB research steadily directed to the highest ob- 
ject— that of prtHDoUng the moral, intellectual, and rdigioos 
improvement of the rising generation. 

Of the high tone of moral and religious sentiment unifonalj 
inculcated in what Mr. Butler prepared for young person^ . 
an idea may be formed &om the following sentence, which is 
taken from an odmiraby written preface to one of the works 
just mentioned : " In the mean time, without undertaking a 
formal defence of every quesUon in tbb collection," (his Arith* 
metical Questions,) " I am encouraged to hope that the candid 
and serious part of the public will aj^ove of a design (how 
imperfectly sbever it may have been executed) which has fof 
its ol^ect to fecilitate the path of science ; to allure the learner 
to mental exertion ; to impress an early veneratjoa and lov« 
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for dvil and reHghaa liberty ; to exhibit the beauty of virtue 
and the ikfol cnuequences of vice and profligacy ; to hold up 
to the admiration of the rising age, characters eminent for 
patriotisni, benevolence, and general pbilantbropy ; and to 
their detestation and abhorrence, those of despots* tyrants, 
and persecutors ; to inculcate n^nal and manly ideas of 
government ; and to enforce just noti<»s concerning the infe- 
rior (Hders of sodety." , These noble aims were always kept 
in view by Mr; Butler. His works are indeed ^mehtaiy, 
but they are avoiues tbat cooduct to knowledge, and by the 
aid of which, individuals, remembering that in thdr youthful 
studies " such things were, and -w&e most precious to them," 
may be tempted to explore its inward recesses. 

As s practical teacher, Mr. Butler had few superiors. It 
was bis &vourite ojanion, that splendid talents are neither 
necessary nor etea dennU)le in an instructor. The &cu% 
c^ calling forth, and afterwards condenun^ the learner's at- 
fcDtiDQ ; of raiung ft confidence in the master's qualifications ; 
iri^iance, i&ethod, and rc|gulari^ ; and an intimate acquaint- 
BDce with Ihe wants of children ; werc^ in his estimation, the 
leading requisites of a good teacher. In all these he was 
•dnurably qvalified. With what energy he endeavoured 
to communicate his own zeal to the learner ; to fix the wan- 
daring thought, and prevent knowledge liom bebg " poured 
Hito the heedless ear ;" to animate the sU^hful, and give new 
ngour to the acdve ; will be long remembered by those who 
reodved or witnessed his instructions. He was " all eye, all 
ear ;" nor will dicy fbi^t the many incidental remarks^ not 
only intellectual, but moral, which were made by him during 
(he hours of tuition, and which, by connecting present expe- 
rience with past years, may have become the injuring rule of 
after-life. A lesson given by the revered subject of this me- 
tnoir, was a lesson both of wisdom and of virtue. 
. Among the benefits resulting from Mr. Butler's plan of 
ingrafting so much general knowledge on his particular line 
«^ ;instructi<Hi, was tbat of its enabling htm to avwl himself 
'^IhOK great political events and discoveries in scjcQce which 
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have for the last thirty years riveted puUic sttentioo. They 
were rendered subservient to geographical acquisitions ; he 
was accustomed to say, that great generals, such as Buonaparte 
then was, in the hei^t of his military glory, were among the 
best practical teadiers of geography ; for by their locomotive 
powers, and their rapid and «ctea»ve prefects, th^ compelled 
the public to trace places, rivers, and districts, which, but for 
the light dirown on tliem by their progress, would periuqs 
have remained in obscurity. On all the passing events of die 
daj, by which the interests of maidcind were in. a greater or 
less degree a^cted, Mr. Butler kept a vigilant ^e, ^ the 
purpose of impressing them into bis service as a teaciier. If 
a battle was fought, and a hero died while sustaining the g^ 
ries of his country ; if a planet was discovered by a philoso- 
pher at Palermo or Bremen, die pupil was immediately di- 
rected to search in an atlas for the place thus roodered 
memorable. Such an opportuni^ of increasing tonday's 
stock of knowledge was not deferred until to-morrow, -» a 
morrow which, like that designed by I<ady Madieth fa- 
-Dimcan, might " never be." 

It taayt perhaps, be thought that too high an importance 
has been assigned to Mr. Butler's labours. Let, however, 
the multiplicity of his engagements, and the lengthened period 
to which they were protracted, be considered ; let it be re- 
men^>»^, likewise, that his effiirts were directed to that sex 
upon whose conduct much of the character and welfore of 
sodet? at large depend; that the early germ of -existence is 
intrusted to the mother's care, and that it is her skUl and 
diligence, or ignorance and ueglect, which determine whether 
it ehaU wither or produce fruit ;— and the true value of the 
useful and honourable exertions now commemorated will be 
duly acknowledged. " A race of virtuous and moral mothers," 
says a learned prelate, * "will produce a race of virtuous and 
moral children. Nor is it merely in the relatiwi of mother 
and child that the influence is perceived: the character of die 
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domestics will gre&lly depend upon tlie character of tbe mis- 
tress." Let it alio be recollected, that history, both sacred 
and pro&ne, trinmphantiy records the influence of maternal 
precept and example. Of the adopted son of St Paul it is 
s^d, that be imbibed the elements oFreligious knowledge from 
hisgrandmother Lois, and his mother Eunice; and no brighter 
&ct adorns the splendid aniutis of Rome, than that of Cor- 
nelia proclaiming her children as the richest ornaments of her 
life. Whra, therefor^ the extent, tbe duration, and the ob- 
ject of Mr. Butler's services are considered, he may be said to 
have exerted a moral and intellectual influence of great and 
duraUe importance to mankind. He was a bles^g in his 



lliroi^h th^ whole of life Mr, Butler was actuated by 
those sentiments which draw a strong line of demarcatiui 
between the useless and the valuable member of socie^. He 
' began his career witb a resolution to be eminent and to do 
good : " To add something to the system of life, and to leave 
mankind wiser and better for his existence," was, as be 
expressed himself, the great principle which insinred his ctMi- 
duct. The means by which he determined to accomplish the 
laudable purposes of his ambition were, a rigid econ(»ny and 
improvonent of time, and a steadiness of pursuit ^lergetically 
directed to one ol^ect. To say that be was diligent^ when com- 
pared with thaJse who neither ^in nor toil, and that his time 
was not wasted in folly or vice, is mere negative praise. He 
was the most industrious of the industrious. R^arding &nr 
ployment as the best security for virtue and happiness*, every 
moment was occupied. As the goldsmith collects the filings 
and small dust of the precious metals, so Mr. Butler gathered 
ap and preserved the very fragments and nyoutest particles of 

* SL Atabonj tbe Great found it w diiSciilt la muntain the combat with bii 
own heart, tlut ib bo hour of distnv he cried b) the Lord, uking bow be diould 
be nnd. PreMndy, aijri ibe legend, be mw one in the likenes* of himnlf, who 
Mt W woA, and anon reee A«m Ui work and piayed, and tbeo Mt dowd to twiit 
a rope of the film of the palm, and after a wlulo rose and prayed again. It wai 
Se angel of tbe Lord. " Do thia, laid tbe angel, " and thou ehalt be aaved." 
e adiice offered to tbe laint accorded with that glTen b; an old diiine, whose 
npt for lucceii in life ii, to work hard, to lin bardly, and to pray hard. 
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time, which, though small as parts, yet as ail 8g^[regate be- 
come importanL Through the greater part or hts life lie 
rose at five o'clock, both in winter and summer; and he often 
said, (^at during his very extensive range of bk^raphical 
reading, he had met with but few iostances of an eminent 
character who did not rise early. Ilie utmost punctuality 
was otiserved in every engagement : every thing was sys- 
tematized and planned. In whatever was read or done, his 
thoughts were perpetually employed in searching ant every 
principle that could enable him to reach excellence in his 
line. He had the happy faculty of bringing the ample stores 
of knowledge with which his mind was enriched to bear on 
those subjects immediately connected with it ; all mental ac- 
qnisiuons were made subservient to this view. Early in life 
he read much in controversial divinity; it was afterwards 
laid aside as productive of little practical utility. For the 
same reason he carefully avoided that deligfatJiil walk of Ute- 
rature which is decorated with the flowers of romance which, 
however attractive for their beautf and fragrance rarely yield 
substantial benefit to their admirers. Common sense was 
truly his distinguished mental faculty : " whatever was be- 
yond it was rejected." He possessed, in an eminent d^ree, 
that sound judgment which never grasps at improbabilities, 
or forms visionary schemes ; but which, knowing the intimate 
union between cause and e£fect, foresees consequences, and 
therefore selects the best means of securing a desirable end. 

Highly as this excdient man was esteemed for his un- 
wearied public services and intellectual attainments, the sen- 
timent of love' and respect was further strengthened by the 
qualities which embellished his moral character. He was 
eminendy distingubhed by a strict probi^f, an inviolable 
regard to truth, and an honourable independence of mind. 
He was a generous benefoctor to others j and his difiusive 
benevolence was as much an impulse of nature as a sense of 
duty. Inferiors were treated with kindness and afGihility; 
great anxiety was shewn not to say or do any thing which 
could'render their situation as dependents painful to their 
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feelings ; and no inferior was ever sufierad to peiibrpi the 
least service unrequited. Whatever was mean, unjust, and 
dishonourable, excited warm indignation. His sen^ of Uie 
least ' impropriety of conduct being keen and vivid, it extended 
not on^ to tiie more glaring acts of wrmig which disgrace 
individuals, but to those minuter deficiencies of behaviour, and 
to that ^Mence of attention to the feelings of others, «ther 
in word or deed, which too iiequently blemish the intercourse 
of society. 

The moral excellencies now mentioned were the result of 
a benevol^it heart and a well-disciplined mind; bnt they 
rested on that basis which was deemed by their possessor the 
surest' foundation of viKue — a princ^le of reli^on. The 
Chrifidan dispensation he regarded as a beautiful and salutary 
code of laws and sch^ne of moral govemmeot, admirably 
adapted to the wants and character of mm iu hb passage 
through this world ; but that dispensation was received with 
peculifir joy^ affbrin^ng life and immortality to Ught by the 
reaarrectioD of Christ, which was considered as affording the 
sole ground for hope to mankind of a future existence. The 
leading- feature of his religions character was a desire to in- 
culcate mutual charity and forbearance amcaig the professors 
of Christioni^. He was the firm opponent of theological 
rancour, whether manifesting itself in those who wear the 
sacerdotal robe, or in the breostsof laymen. He did not, with 
the mistaken disciples, imprecate the fire of heaven on thoae 
who differed from him in religioug principle, or ask, with 
Othello* whether there are no stones but such as serve for 
tbander. Being a dissenter himself and, therefore, differu)g 
firom the minority of his countrymen, he thought that secta- 
rians in particubr should allow to each other the same privi- 
lege which they themselves claim by separating from the 
eatabUshed hieiarchy. Heli^us persecution for conscience' 
sak^ was, in Mr. Butier*5 opinion, the deq>est of moral 
iniquit)*^ 

Mr. Butler, in October 1821, reached, his 74th year. His 
labours had continued more than half a century, and during 
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that long period be had enjoyed, vUh a brief exo^dim, a»^ 
unclouded day of beal^. His constitution, which was atnoi^ 
the cfaoiceat ^fts f^ nature, had been improved by exeRasc*, 
by temperate habits, and b; " that soul's r^reihing gre^i," 
a cfaea^l and good temper. The apparently unimpcured 
state of his health (hiring the hist yeu-, justified the expect- 
ation that he woold be yet spared many years to the world* 
and that death would snpervme at last, not through any spedr 
fie malady, but by the springs of life being gradually worn 
oat. But He who wisely as well as benevolently deter- 
mines the bounds of mortal hi^itation and existence, decreed 
otherwise. On the ISthof May, after, having in the morning 
attended a school in which he had taught forty-nine years, 
Mr. BuUer was attacked by a painful disorder incident to 
age, and which finally terminated his existence, August 1, 
18S2. If his days of activity had been eminently bright and 
useful, hb last hours gave a new lustre and eSGcacy to his cha- 
racter. The severity of his complaint was borne with forti- 
tude, composure, and exemplary patience. Fully aware 
throughout of the approach of dissolution, he looked forward 
■to that awiid event with tranquil acquiescence : the moments 
that were spared from suffering were anxiously employed in 
afiectionate concern for the interest of others, and more espe- 
cially in those serious contemplations and religious ex^vises 
which became hb situation. Hb two favourite portions of 
Scripture, die lltb of John, and that sublime and consolatory 
ch^ter, the 1 5th of Corinthbns, were frequentiy read tq him ; 
their promises cheered the valley of the shadow of death. 

In estimating the value of such a ;inan as Mr, BuUer, it will 
appear iroro what has be^ siud, that we should combine his 
moral principle with his literary employments ; these were 
formed by him into duties, which he most consdenUously dis- 
charged : and though he did not create new systems of sci- 
ence, he wiU long be remembered in a large and respectable 
circle of pupils, to whom he communicated sofid information, 
examples of virtue, and the means of happiness, and who, in 
an Bge fruitful of knowledge, has by his writings instructed. 
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and will still contiaue to instruct, the rising generation, and 
benefit mankind. He was one of those men the remembrance 
of whom will be always agreeeUe, and whose virtues will live 
and have a force beyond the grave. 

Mr. Butler died at Hacltaey, of which parish he was one 
of the oldest inhabitants, and was interred at that place by his 
own desire, in the burying-ground which is attached to the 
Meeting-house in St. Thomas's Square, where his much- 
valued friend, the late Rev. Siunuel Palmer, long officiated, 
and which isnow under the ministeriBl care of the Rev. H. F. 
Burder. 
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JOHN AIKIN, M.D. 

John Aikin, M.D. &c-, was bom January 15. l'7*7, at 
Kibwortb, in Leicestershire, being the younger cbild and only 
son of J. Aikin, J). T)., & dissenting minister, and tbe master of 
a respectable and well-frequented boarding-school. Till his 
1 1th year he received a domestic education ; but at that time 
his father being appointed a tutor in the dissenters' academy^ 
at 'Warrington, in Lancashire, he was admitted to the benefits 
of the more extended plan of instruction offered t^ that insti- 
tution. In the autumn of his 1 5th year, having made choice 
of medicine as a profession, he .was apprenticed to Maxwell 
Garthshore, at that time surgeon and apothecary at Up- 
pingham, in Rutlandshire, but who afterwards graduated 
and settled in London. The three years that he continued 
at Uppingham were occupied in professional studies, and ap- 
pu%ntly with more than usual success, since, before their 
conclusion, he was intrusted with the care of Mr. (afterwards 
Dr.) Pulteney'fi business, at Leicester, during the absence of 
that gentleman for a space of two or three months. 

In November, 1764!, he became a student at the university 
of Edinburgh, where he spent two winters and the inter- 
vening summer ; but having at that time no intention of gra- 
duating, he returned to England in May, 1786; and in Sep- 
tember, of the same year, became a pupil of Mr, C. White, 
of Manchester, at that time rapidly rising to the highest' rank 
as an operating surgeon. With Mr. White he continiied 
for three entire years, advancmg in professional knowledge 
and skill, and in the esteem and confidence of his master, .as' 
may- be inferred from an essay on the ligature of turtufes, 
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vritts) by him at Ihat timB, aod published by }iSj, White* in 
his -work, entitled, " C&ses ip Surgery." 

. After leaving Manchester he went to London, snA eat, 
ployoJ the winter of 17S9-70 in attending the lectures of Dr. 
Hunter. 

His professional edujcation being now {Completed, he settled 
in Chester as a sui^eon, but remained ifi that city litde more 
than a year, bang induct to remove In November, 1771, 
to W^rriogton, where his parents continued to reside, and 
when bis. prospects of success wer^ lesa obstructed by axa- 
pttilioa< Here he pontiBi;ed till 17S4, bi)4 here all his dut- 
dieo woe bonif bis marri^c baring tBkua fiact the year 
•fter his renoval. 

His fint vfitk, ^idtledt " Obeerratiotu on ths extomal U«s 
(^PnE^aiatioosfif Lead, Sk*," was punished at Cheats- ; and 
this was soccceded* during hv.residmce at Waivinghm, by 
throe ctkac Profeenoiud wori[% Yis. " Thoughts qa Hospitaie;" 
^ Bkigr^)hu»], Memoirs of Medicine in j^Tre^t Britahi to the 
tia» of Haryc^;" and « very enlarged edition of *' Lewis's 
Materia M«dica." His appfMutntent as lt;cture;r on chemistry 
nad physiologf^ at the acadesay, induced him to print a " Sketch 
<^ Um Aqib^. fkoiKHKf ," and <* Heads of fhemiEtry," fi>r 
the use of ^ dassesj aad a transladoa of " Peoum^'s M«- 
BWt of CJ^mistry." Tlie intervals of his prq^sional labours 
were an^uou^ devoted' to elegant literature «id to natural 
bistOfy>-— sctiiroes to hi^ at all times of eni^uisite delight; aod 
in after-yaf^ bf^liag "^ langutv of slckaess, and soothii^ 
nuuty ab hour ef aotd^iy- l^e " ^says tm Song-writjog;" 
" Muc^Usnqous Pieces in Prose {".consisting of the joint con- 
txUMttJDiu of bia NSter> Mrs. B^^ul^ and himself; *' An 
'Sauf.oa the ApplicalioQ of Natural Hist<wy to Po^iy;" 
" An Esfiay oo the Plan and CSiaracter pf ThomKm's Sea- 
sMut" and " Tb« Calendar of Nature;" were all [wblished 
during ^is period, and evince .at the mme time the elegance 
of ^ baU, aad the activi^ of his mind. His correct koow- 
ladga fllao of the Latbi Iwguage was shewn in his translation 
of Ttataa'a tmtise oa the manners ot the Germans, and his 
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** Life of Agvicola," being specim^is of a prelected translaiioD 
of the entire works of that historian, which was sfterwavdB 
abMidonsd, to the loss probably of the English scholar, irora 
the circumstance of Mr. Murphy hemg engaged in a similar 
undertskiiig. It was at Warrington also that his most valued 
fnendsbtps were formed or consolidated ; with Dr. Pneatlej, 
Dr. Enfield, Mr. Wakefield, and the Rev. O. Walker, thdr 
common connexion with the academy first brought him ao* 
qnainted; wUle the easy distance between Warrington and 
Manchester allowed him occasional opportunities of sup- 
porting the ftiendships previously Ibnned by him with Mr. 
White, Dr. Percival, Mr. Henry, and odier residents of that 
town. His acquaintance at Liverpool included Dr. Curri^ 
Mr. ttathbone, Mr. Roscoe, the Rev. J. Yates, and many 
other cultivated, and estimable characters; aud his excell^it 
and confidential friend, Dr. Haygarth, one of the few who 
survive him, at that time resided at Chester, and professional 
or other incidents now and then brought about a meetJng. 

The dissolution of the academy, which took place not long 
^ler the death of his father in 1780, and the inadequate en- 
couragement offered to the practice of surgery as distinct 
iirom pharmacy, detwmined him to take a physician's degree! 
fortbis purpose, iii thesummer of 1 781, he proceeded to Leyd^ 
Rnd there graduated; his former residence at Edinburgh during 
two sessions being not sufficient to entitle him to an examination 
ibr a degree. On his return from the Continent he removed 
with his family to Yarmouth in Norfolk; and early in the 
succeeding year look up his residence in London. Scarcely, 
however, had he setded himself in his new situation, before 
he received an invitation from the inhabitants of Yarmouth 
and its vicinity to resume his professional duties at that piace. 
Although hb stay there had little exceeded a year in duration, 
yet such had been the effect produced by the few oppor- 
tunities afforded him of exercising his professional skill, com- 
bined with his scientific and literary acquirements, and his 
amiable and cultivated manners, that the invitation was quite 
nnaninjous. He accordingly returned to Yarmouth, not 
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more thaD.two months alter he had quitted it, well pleased iri 
having been spared the anxious uncertainty of an attempt to 
e^ablish himself in the metropolis. The three principal b«>- 
dies of men in Yarmouth and its vicijiity,'.at that time, were 
the coiporatioD, the . dissenters, and the clergy of the esta- 
blished church ; the two former inhabiting the tbwn, and not 
upon very cordial terms with.each other, were "chi^y devoted 
to.comiliax^ pursuits. The clergy, liberally educated, and 
therefore capable of appreciating Dr. Aikin'e acquirements, 
formed tbe most agreeable part of his sode^; and the prin- 
pipal acquaintances that he here, made were among then. 
For some time circumstance went on favouraUy ; .he; enjoyed 
the moderate emoluments of his profession without ^livaliy; 
he instituted a literary society ; and in his library, and in the 
bosom x>f ^,>^ family, he sought and found those gra^catioDs 
jyhich were the dearest to his heart 

■ The time /or trying the spirits of men was, however, draw- 
ing near- The dissenters, having been repulsed in a former 
endeayofir to obtain from, the legislature the repeal of the 
Corporation and Test Acts, mustered all their strength for a 
new attempt, vainly trusting, that their acknowledged great 
infetdoidty in nunibers, wealth, and influence, might be sn)> 
plied by strength of argument, and by au ^peal to the 
equity of their countrymen. Dr. Aikin; although not agree- 
ii^ in. religious, opinions with any class of dissenters, felt 
strongly the hardship of excluding from civil di)ties and of- 
fices all those who were not members of the church of' Eng- 
land, Too honest ever to disguise his real sentiments, al- 
though sincerely regretting and reprobating the intemperance 
of each party, he published two pamphlets on the occasion; 
the one, " The Spirit of the Church and of the Constitution 
compared ;" the other, " An Address to the Dissidents of 
England on their late Defeat." 

Immediately on the heels of the Te^t Act controversy, and 
while the feelings of the nation were yet agitated by that 
event, occurred the French revolution, which for a tine 
opened an impassable gulph of separation between parties 
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already exasperated. The declaration made by the Rations! 
Assembly in &Tour of the perfect equality of avU rights 
among the members of every political communi^, i^turally 
conciliated the good will of those who had been contending 
without success for this very object, while Ae merciless and 
undistinguishihg confiscation of church property, and the 
atrocious massacre of the priests which soon followed, gave 
the alarm, as might, well be expected, to the English clergyj 
and very naturally induced them to attribute similar inten- 
tions of violence and injustice to their political adversaries. 
Dr. Aikin had decidedly taken his party first as a d^'senter, 
and subsequently as a friend to the French revoliiticm cm its 
first breaking oulj and although he never belonged to a poli- 
tical club, (notchoosing to submit his own reason and sense of 
equity to be overborne by the clamour and violence of party 
credulity and party injustice,) was yet made to suffer severely 
for his political principles. Dr. Girdlestone was encouraged' 
to settie at Yarmouth, and Dr. Aikia escaped fpim the im- 
pending bitterness of a personal controversy, by removii^ tw 
London in March 1792. 

During his residence at Yarmouth, Dri ftikin published, 
(besides the pamphlets already mentioned) an' excellent sys- 
tem of English geography, called, " England Deljneatet^ '' 
which has passed through several editions; a volume of 
*' Poems;" and a " View of the Character and Public Ser- 
vices of J. Howard, Esq." No person was perhaps so well 
qualified to estimate the moral worth and public services of 
this illustrious individual as Dr. Aikin, both on account of 
his sound and unpr^udiced judgment, and his pergonal inti- 
macy with Mr. Howard ; in consequence of which, the notes 
and observations collected by Mr. Howard, during his 
various joumies, had always been placed in the hands of Dr. 
Aikin, for arraogement and correction. 

Although the connexions of Dr. Aikin in London by family 

and acquaintance were considerable, yet he never obtained 

much professional employment, being little fitted by tempef 

or habit to engage in the incessant struggle necessary to 
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tuoeess; tetbet-elbre the mctfe willingly fiiUoved the tieBt rf 
his disposition, and occupied himself chi^y in literary pu^ 
Boitsi The first vrark ^ich he published after leMing Yar- 
moutl^ tras Ae two first vcdumes of " Evenings «t Hmie." 
To these, thoiqt^ not to the four succeeding obss, Mrst Bor- 
banld contributed serend pieces ; the diird vdlume ^i{MSfed 
in 179s ; tibe fourth in 1794; and the two l«st in 1795. The 
work became immediately rery popular, and atill oontiiHies 
«o^ ofieting a copious and varied store of amnsament «fid in- 
stnictimi to the young, and by its good a^se luad sowid ido- 
.rality «onuuandiBg the ^probation of parents. To those 
'acquainted viA its author, it poasesses an additi<»ial il^e- 
rest^ as being highly characteristic of him, exhibiting not only 
-his variom aicquisitions, but representing his ^initns cm a 
variety of topics. 

The most itnportant and interesting work, howereri <£ 
whitji Dr. Aikin was the author, is Ihs " Letters from a Fr- 
-Uier to aiiSon on vanoas Topics relative 4o LiteiatBre fed the 
Conduct of Ufe." The first volume wfa publiahed in 179S; 
the second was written in 1798 and 1799. The sid)jecte em- 
braced bydiese letters are v^^ numeronSi critical, and sd- 
^itific; and they discuss some of the most importuit quettions 
of morals and of general politics. The candid) et^ltahle, and 
independeiA^ spirit which pervades the whole, renders thesi 
extremely valuable, not only as materials for fhougfat and 
X^es of moral conduct, but as exunpdes of the temper wiiJi 
which Eubjecte of such high importance ought to be treated. 

In 1 786 he accepted an oSer made to him by Mr. I4i^ps of 
undertaking tbe editorship of a periodical work at that time 
projected by him. I^is work, the Manl^y Ma^jiiae, was 
accordingly superintended by Dr. Aikin. from its coranence- 
ment ; and tbe numerous papers fiimished by the editor and 
his friends, as well as tbe general spirit in nisidi Ae maga- 
zine was conducted, contributed gre^y to estsfchdi if in the 
public Javour. The connexion of -Dr. A. with this work was 
in May 1806 abruptly and unceremoniously dissolved by tbe 
proprietor, from dissatis&ction with an award in a dis^tein 
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Id the s&nt year « vhiiit Ae MantUif Ifay in e mu 
boounaiced, Dr.AiluB, in caapiHcdan wilk Ub dcMt &ieniil»' 
Dr. Eafield, a^eed wilib Mestn. Kcsrsie; and Hntkan to 
andeitite « guieral BkigcifilHeBl Dktuisai^ to te t»«pi^^ 
in about tea quarto Tolumes. He did not engage jeasU^ in ao 
aea/MB an oceMfatioD. Fnin im long txanwrned iaBnacy 
«kli Dr. {^deld, facfe^anuBeddi^ bepooiesBedA caa^tar 
of ffiailar <»•» -with fahuae^ and of iodefctJgBbl* indiita^; 
«nd he «BtJGip&ted gnoat sadsftdion is Ae OEecmiaa . lif tbe 
voric His tnm health, hamevtt, began to "be impairad in 
1797 bj Teaidenoe in LoadoM, and his indi^iautiao oapkUy 
ncneaaing, aadassynHag a vary acrious aipoes, obliged Um 
«n the ennBDg year Co x{ait >ths meOnfMEs^ He i»Ani far 
aome months to Doling i« Sorrey, and in the pmie air cf 
4hat deighl&l valley, joded by gende hoiBe-flxvCaasi and *a 
niniHUBlly ifioe Bummer, mode sane fmigrai toftraidi ^mt^^ 
Very. In du mntcr he took a bouse at Stnke Vew&igtoa,- in 
which henceforth he continued to reside. In the meain tiaie 
lie bad but by death Iris friead mod 'OoadjuOar »■ llAa great 
-wo^ the first volmnc of which vm pi^^ldied n nhe qiiMag 
fiflTdS. Seme daae elapnd before ancceu# to Dc.B»- 
fidd BOtdd be £)uad, and then coaoniercial diffidtlftiw on the 
|)art cf the bookadler interposed, naterially impadbig; the 
sHOoeas 4}f ^e woiIe by retardhig iti regular progres^. so <bac 
the iOth aad last volome was act pol^bed till ISfg. fa 
1 SOS he psbiidied *< Letters en English PkxCry," addressed to 
ioneofhii ntecei, the cii^«t ofwhicb is to fimn the ttate and 
Jto diraet the choice of yo^ug penona) aapecially <tf the ftmale 
(Sex, is the sOady of Etiglish poetry. 

tn 18t£, he gare to the world " Axmh of tha Re%B «f 
Oawf^ IlL fron his Actiewion to the doee of the late War ;^* 
•wonk canqioaed from the historieal notea vlach be had Umg 
-been in the habit of drawing up at the end of «a A year. In 
-a subseqaent edition, the Annals are continQed to the fon- 
ciosion of the reign. This work is perht^ the Ireest frtwi 
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■party colouring of any of the histories as yet publiBhed gf 
of the late important and eventful reign ; having been drawn 
up' by the author, in the vigour of his powers, and having 
subsequently received those corrections which were suggested 
by the mature age of the author under a consciousness that 
his comiexion with this bustling world was ^proaching to a 
conclusion. 

It is not necessary &rther to detail the literary occupatifMis 
in which Dr. Aikin was engaged during his residence at Stoke 
Newington. While the infimudes of age pressed only with 
a light huid, die greater part of every day was devoted to 
writing or reading.: Fainliil and trying was the period when 
the decay of the mind, in^consequence of a paralytic attack, 
b^;an to precede that of the bodily frame, when the memory 
became less and less capable of recalling the past, and tbe 
intellect of receiving the impress of the present; one ray, 
however, stUl enli^tened the gloom, .and when al! beddes 
was dark, conjugal love still connected him .with the external 
world. He died Dec. 7, 1823, having nearly completed his 
75th year. 

Dr. Aikin was endow^ by nature with a good constitution ; 
and this original advantage he was always careful to preserve 
by strict , temperance and abundant exercise : to this was 
united an intellect of great activity in acquiring, and fedlity 
in communicating ideas.; and a temper- calm, well regulated, 
and cheerful, though far from sanguine. '. Hence he possessed 
in a very eminent degree the inestimable Ues'sing of a sound 
mlQd in a so)ind body. The: abstractions of mathematical 
inyestigfttiob and.themifiute.dissec^n of, almost evanescmt 
.ideas, whi(:h char;acteriseE the metaphysician^ either were not 
adapted to his faculties, or did not sigree with his taste, which 
' was strongly attracted to the useful in morals, - in politic^ and 
in the general conduct of life; abd to the agreeaUe, the har- 
ntonious, and the elegant in objects of amusemenL Hence 
his stores of knowledge were all produceable in.. the inter- 
.cpurse of society, and this gave him a wide range of subjects 
for conversation. These were communicated in simple' and 
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easy though flowing language^ and regulated by a goodness 
of temper, a decorum and practical politeness not ofiea 
equalled, uever excelled. Thb ruling principle of his con- 
duct in great as in small a&irs was equity, — that equi^ which 
is best expressed by the ChristJan maxim of " doing to others 
as we would wish others to do to us." Kind, generous, com- 
passionate to all with whom he was connected either by ties of 
kindred or acquaintance, or in the exercise of his profession^ 
he'had no personal enemies ; and the love and attachment of his 
Iriends was in pr<q>ortion to th^r intimacy with him; for 
there was nothing in his moral character (using the expres- 
sion in its widest extent) which reqaired to be managed — to 
be kept ool of view — to be glossed oyer. 
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The Bet. JOHN OWEN, M.A. 

OHE or TUX ■BCKSTASIE8 OF THE BUTIBH >MO f ORBIQI^ 

BiBix Bocart. 

L HE questkHi concerning die distributioD of the Scriptures, 
as a primary means of diffiising the l^ht of the Gospel, has 
^ven rise to much discussion among Chrifitians of various 
denominations. Some are disposed to consider it as a woi^ 
of the most exalted charily, which witt draw down a tw(^ld 
blessing, on " him that gives and him that takes;" and to hail 
it as a propitious dissemination of sacred truths, which can- 
not &il to be followed by an abundant and glorious harvest. 
Others, no less anxious for the accomplishment of the great 
end proposed, are apprehensive that the Scriptures, if ex- 
tensively circulated without any elucidatory accompaniment, 
may be perverted from their right use in the hands of igni>- 
ranCe and enthusiasqi, while in becoming too comAnon they 
may ceaae to be regarded with that veneration which is due 
to them. It is also urged in support of this objection, that 
as the divine Command given to the Apostles was to preatA 
the Gospel, the performance of that duty, both by precept and 
example, on the part of their successors, should by all means 
precede any attempt to circulate among heathen nations the 
written evidences of the Christian relij^on. The question is 
certiunly one cX the hi^est interest and importance; but 
whatever difierence of opinion may exist reelecting it in the 
minds of conscientious and pious Christians, there can be no 
doubt concerning the purity of the motives which induced 
the subject of this memoir to devote the best and most 
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v«laid)le pnrt of his life to a Cftuse whicb in tuM view wm 
ideiila6ed with that of Cfaristiaiu^ iiadi 

JtAia Owtsn was born in London aiaoat dw y«w 17^& 
His £itliw, s nan of pious Waits, and a distiBguisbed wem- 
Iw nf tbe coiigregatioii wkicfa attended the loiaistiy of the 
Rer. Mr. BMnaioe, at Blackfriars' Church, was particnlariy 
zealous for the pn^d^ation of tbe Gospel amaog heatboi 
nations, and was in the constant b^t of public asd private 
{x»yer for ^e success of missionaries uid others engaged in 
diat sacred vocation. 1^ example of such a parent faftd 
probacy a considerable inSuence in producing tbe sbong in- 
dinatitm which Mr. Owen, at an early period of his life, 
evinced Ibr the Christian ministry, and which determined his 
&dier to obtain Bdmission for him into SL Paul's School, 
where he acquired the rudiments of a classical education. 
From thcooe he went to Cambridge, at i^ch Universky be 
prosecuted his studies with such success, as to obtain several 
prizes, and to be elected fellow of Corpus Christi College. 
He was now enabled to gratify bis eariy predilections by 
taking bc4y ord»s, and soon afixrwards obtained consider^ 
^e celebrity as a preacher. According to the testitaony of 
one of his particular friends*, who was his feilov-Etudent at 
tbe University, it was even at that time impossible to listen to 
one of his discourses wilbout being impressed with iht per- 
ffliasion that he was a man of no common abilities, and of no 
<»tlinary character; and from the some source we learn, that 
for many succeeding years tbe manner in which be dis- 
charged the parochial duties of a minister warranted tbe sup- 
posUkm, thst had he ctmtinued in such a situidioii, with 
oompet^it Idmre, he would have stood in the first rank 
among bis brethren. By these and other excellent quali- 
fications he appears to have attracted the notice d* Dr. 
Porteus, K^bt^ of London, who bestowed on hun the living 
of Cogglesham in Essex, and throng whose patrona^ be 
<^rtained tiie curacy of Fulham, which be held until the 
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death of that venerable prelate in 1808, when the rector of 
the parish dispensed with his services. Of these,' aAer fifteen 
years' experience,^ the inhabitants testified their grateAil sense, 
by presenting to him, on his departure from among thclm, a 
handsome tesdmonial of^eir attachment He afterwards 
became the minister of Park Chapel,'near Chelsea, where he 
continued in the acdve and zealous discharge of his sacred 
fiinctioDs as long 9s health remmned to him. 

From the first institution of the British and ForeignBible 
Society, he appears to have. devoted himself to its support 
with that disinterested zeal which deems no personal sacrifice 
too great,' and wliich,: conjoined with bis eminent abilities, 
entided him to rank among the most efficient of its founders. 
In the public meeting which was held at the Londtm 
Tavern on the 7di of March, 180*, , to deliberate on.the 
formation of the society, he gave proof of talents which miglit 
have rendered him no less formidable as an adversary than 
-he proved powerful as an advocate. From the relation.of a 
gentieman who was present, it appears, that after two or three 
gentlemen had spoken in favour of the proposed establishment, 
Mr. Owen, then unknown to most of the company, rose, and 
in the exordium of his speech, before" he explained his own 
views, displayed such forcible eloquence, that one, and perhaps 
many of his hearers were constrained to avow mentally, " if this 
man is ag^nst us we are ruined." This anxious suspense was 
soonjelieved by a manly deelaradon on the part of Mr. Owen, 
■approving the plan, and announcing his determination tp co- 
-t^erate heartily in the measures requisite for:carrying it into 
execution. The relation above cited states that the favourable 
report made by him and Mr. Granville Sharpe, the chair- 
man of that meeting, to the Bishop of London, on their 
return to Fulham, pi-obably prevailed with tiie venerable pre- 
late to give ^e benefit of his exemplary sanction to the Bible 
Sodety, which he constantiy patronised until the day of his 
dead). 

Faithful to the cause which he had espoused, Mr. Owen 
dedicated to it eighteen of th^ best years of his life, foregoing 
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for its sake many positive advtint^es of a temporal nature, 
together with the alluring prospects of preferment, and per- 
forming his gratuitous services to the society with' that unre- 
mitting industry which, it is to be apprehended, was detri- 
mental to his bodily health. As an instance of his con- 
scientious decision on the alternative of private interest and 
pubhc duties, it has been mentioned, that on one occasion be 
observed to Dr. Steinkoptf, ;" I really do -.not know what to 
do.. I have pupils: and my pupils necessarily confine me, 
and consume my time. Either I must giveupmy pupils or 
the. society." With that disinterested rsingle-jieartedness 
which characterised the whole tenor of his conduct, he dis- 
missed his pupils, that he might devote his whole time to the 
duties of the ofBce which he* had. so honourably and so 
generously assumed. ' 

The nature of those duties, indeed, was such, in his esti- 
mation, as' to demand his. constant; and undivided attention, 
or at least to occupy all those hours which were hot appro- 
priated to. the exercise of his profesiiidnal functions.' As secre- 
tary to the society, he had to. maintain a multifarious and in- 
creasing correspondence, and to superintend the concerns con- 
nected with it in all their ramifications. At the same' time, his 
zeal was constantly impelling him to exertions which the office 
he held could not, under the largest construction, be understood 
to impose; and it has been justly observed*, that not only his 
pen, but his voice was incessantly employed in promoting the 
cause of the institution. Amidst the afiairs depending on his 
management, he found leisure to compose an historical detail of 
the origin of the institution, and of its progress during the first 
fifteen years of its existence, which was no less distinguished 
for the impartiality of its statements, than for the largely bene- 
volent spirit with which it was pervaded. ' His eloquence, as an 
advocate of the cause, was powerfully and effectively exercised 
at the meetings of the Bible Society in London, and, on simi- 
lar occasions, in various parts of the country, to which, in 
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QOMpaay with h» ooUe^ues, he made frequeat find hbdi^oB^ 
jomneyei, to promote the establishment of auxQiary sotusties. 
His (ffiirts tor thk purpose were die more successfbl, in con- 
sequetic* of die jodidom and delicate caiui«i by v\aA W 
tenperad his nKnt fervid oratory, and which, to lue^lfae wotds 
c^aa aocarato observer, led him, as by a peculiar tact, ** op 
fay a sixth seiMe," to avoid tlfose topics on which die memb^^ 
of the societjt were divided, and on which they nugbt diSer 
wtdiout (disturbing that harmony which ought to exist among 
them. When circurastanoes, observes the same writer, cob»- 
fMllad him to touch on these topics, he adverted to tbem m 
sach a way aa not to exasperate but to soften the feelings to 
which ihe dlArences in quesdon might possibly give rise. Pos- 
sessing, and, onproper occasions, avowing the most decided 
attachment to his own commmiion, with a warmth diat might 
surprise those who knew him only as a member of the society, 
be had sudi a dignity and prc^riety of feeling and duch jasc 
notions of Cfaristitui liberty, as prevented him irom obtruding 
sut^eetB of a controversial nature on the attention of a pro> 
miscnoas assembly o£ persons, met together foe the sole 
]HirpoEe of drmlating the Bible. His example is rated in 
terms of j wt eonunendadon, as tending to discount^iance the 
questiraiable practice of some individuals who avowed th^ 
attachmest to a pwdeular commmuon, and then defended 
the consistency of their attachment to the institution; a prac* 
dee which, if generally followed, might have defeated its pur- 
poses, byctmverting it into an arena of endless contendon. 

The indefetigable zeal of Mr. Owen at length exhausted 
his physical strength, and in the year 1818 he was afflicted 
with a disorder of a most painful natare, which imperionsly 
demanded a temporary suspension of his accustomed labours. 
Ho seems to hare yielded to this necessity with the reluctance 
common to those who delight in honourable activity ; and the 
kind sympathy of his friends was called upon to devise an ex- 
pedient &r beguiling the irkaomeness of his repose. At the 
su^esdon of the committee he undertook a journey to the con- 
tioea^ pi^cipally with a view to the recovery of his health, and 
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alKi tar tbe pui^K»e of nuting the Bible Scxutics in Franca 

and SwiilJterlftnd, Hu conduct on this niisaoD waB grstifyiog 
to tluise by wh(»a U was proposed, from its tendency to raise 
tbe reputaticw of ibc establisbntent of whkb be was the rqirer 
aeaUtiver aqd to strengthen tbe happy onioo which had so 
loag subsisted between the Briti^ and Fortagn Bible Society 
and its cwntinental assoeiates : be diffused nnreservedljr the 
benefits of his experience ; and the advice which he was ever 
ready to bestow proved eminently use&l in maturing arnin^ 
mentfi for new societies, and in rendering those already eatab- 
Ushtd more active and efilcienL 

Oi his return to England he was enal^ed to resume the 
duties (of his ministry; md hopes were axdted among his 
&iend^ that by abstaining, from too severe exertion be might 
re-estaUidi hb be^th, so as for a long season to promote, by 
the coonsids <^ his higbty-giited mmd, the interests of that 
institution whic^ be had so srctively and eSectively served. 
These hopes, occaaontdiy disturbed hj feelbgs of auxions 
appcebension, were at length annihilated by an illness mncb 
more formidable than that with wbidi Mr. Owen had so lately 
been afflicted. Of this risitatuMi no particular accomt baa 
hithslo tran^ired ; it is merely described as having been of 
a nature to weaken tbe regular operation of his great mental 
powers, and in a considerable decree to derive him of the 
abili^ to express fully and clearly his views and feelings on 
the i^proach of death. From these intimations, the respect 
due to the sanctity of private life warrants nothing moi% 
than the general inference that he suffered under the nervous 
debility too frequently caused by the excessive exertions of a 
mind conscious of extraordinary endowments* and delighdng 
to exercise them for the benefit of human nature ; or, to vse 
an allusion, which in this instance may be not irreverently ap- 
plied, anxious to employ faithfully the talents with which it 
had been entrusted. The progress of the disease was rapid, 
and he was soon disabled either from reading much himself 
or from attending for a length c^ time to what was read to 
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him. Those who had occasional of^rtunitiee of convemnig 
with him observed, that his faculties were always mostawake to 
religious subjects, and that whenever it was possible to rouse 
lus miad' to exertion, he directed tt to the coenderation oF 
hb spiritual interests. It is remarkable, that the last-words 
which he' ^oke ia. the hearing of hb friend, Mr. Hughes, 
bore a r^rence to subjects of that nature. ' R^rence 
having been made' to tbe expression, " Thou shak guide me 
with thy counsel,'' he rejoined emphatically, " Those are the 
things ;". meaiung, as it was natural to conclude, that-to him 
worldly things had lost their relish, and that he was desirous 
to empl<^ bis waning powers in the exclusive' contemplation 
of objects which related to his eternal welfare. Anxious to 
leave no resource untried for the recovery of his health, his 
friends accompanied him to Ramsgate, for the benefit of the 
sea ur; and it was there that he expired, on the 26th of 
September, in the fif^-sev&ith year of his age. - 

His remuns, having been conveyed to Fulham, were de- 
posited in a grave near that in which his revered iri«id Gran- 
ville Sharpe was interred." The funeral was numerously 
attended J. and on thiamdancholy occasion most of the shops 
in the village were dosed, in token of the reject bome by 
the parishioners to the worthy minister who had for many 
years di^i^iscd taaong them the comforts of religion. 

The &me of 'Mr. Owen is in a certain sense identified with 
that of the Bible Society, of which the establishment and 
extension were in a great measure effected throngfa his in- 
strumentality. If much discussion has already arisen, a great 
deal more will probably arise, respecting the nature -and 
value of the meaus afforded by that institution for propagat- 
ing the Gospel. There is one consideration, however, which, 
if maturely weighed by the opponents of the scheme, may 
tend to circumscribe the ground of argument, and reconcile 
them to a concession which in the outset may have appeared 
to them inadmissible. From the funds that have been rdsed, 
and the measures Uiat have been pursued by the society, it is 
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reasonaUe to edcujate, thut a very great number of copies <^ 
t}ie Sftcred Sci^)taTee, in vadoos langmiges, will in a few 
years have been distributee! among tbe difllerent natimis of die 
earth. Whether the proceeding itself was well-timed or pre- 
mature, wise or unwise, wOl {ben become a question of inferior 
moment; tbe menibers of *be society, by that distribution, wiH 
hare imposed upon tfaemsdres, and lipon ^1 persons cfdling 
themselves CStmtians, tfaeawfiil obligation (Staking due care 
diat the sacred treasures, so profusely bestowed, shall be' put 
to a right use, and of guarding, by aU the means in Aeir 
power, against any perversion by wliich the sacred volume 
may either be'brougbt into contempt, or be misconstrued into 
a source of heresy and schism. They have laid a wide found- 
ation, and have interested, if not compromised, all X3irisi 
tendoni in the superstructure. Admitting that the dissemi- 
nation of the Scriptures is cMily part of a plan which em- 
braces all the prescribed means for diffiising the principles of 
true religion, It must nevertheless be allowed, that the circu- 
lation of Bibles is necessarily much more rapid than tbe sound 
exposidon of the truths which they contun, or the efBcient in- 
culcation of the duties which they enjoin. The task of preach- 
ing the Gospel must now be entrusted, not to novices, who 
have merely zeal without knowledge, but to men qlialified in 
all respects to en%hten the ignorant, to reclaim those who are 
in error, and to testify to the feith which they profess in word 
and in deed. It is a task, of which the difficulties will in all 
likelihood be greatly multiplied in those cases where the mis- 
sionary shall find that his labours have been anticipated by 
the promulgation of the written word ; and how often will he 
have to say to the self-guiding neophyte, as 8t. Philip said to 
the treasurer of queen Candace, " Understandest thou what 
thoti readest?" The obvious answer to such a question 
m^ht alone serve to demonstrate tbe necessity which exdsts 
of directing to the best possible issue a proceeding, which, 
however liable to animadversion on tbe score of precipitancy, 
cannot now be retracted. Concerning the responsibility that 
attaches to the institutors of such a proceeding, it is not for 
VOL. vn. B B 
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ening mortals to entertain any Other feeling tbui a hope, that 
before the tribunal where mercy presides with justice, the in- 
tentioQ of a questionable act may be received as counteiba- 
landng its tendeni^. 

In the course of his public career, Mr. Owen, on many 
occasioDB, laboured to advance the interests of religion no less 
by bis writings than by. his oratory. Among his numerous 
publications the most considerable were, " R«tro8pective Re- 
flections on the State of Religion and Politics in France and 
Great Britain," 1 794 ; « Travels in diflerent Parts of Europe, 
in 1791 and 1792," in two volumes, Svo. 1796; *<The 
Christian Monitor," Svo. 1798; *< The Fashionable World 
dispUyed," ISmo, 1804; and " A Vindication <^ the BiUe 
Society," 1809. — Should tliere have been found anuHig his 
papers any manuscripts of general interest, it is to be hc^ied 
that his fiunily will consent to their publication, as a just 
homage to' the memory of so pious and excellent a man. 
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No. XXIV. . 
Sir WILLIAM HERSCHEL, LL.D. F.R.S. 

KMIGHT OF THE GUELPHIC ORDER, PKESIDEKT OF THE 
ASl-ROMOHICAL SOCIETY, ASTRONOMER ROYAL, &C. 

I^ITHOUT detracting trom the lustre reflected on his native 
land by this lumbary of science the country of bis adop- 
tion, in which his signal discoveries were achieved, has a Isir 
right to claim him as her own. 

He was born at Hanover, on the 15th of November, 17SS, 
and was the second of four sons, ail of whom thfur &ther 
brought up to his own profession, which was that of a mu- 
sician. Discerning, however, in his son William, a peculiar 
ardour for intellectual pursuits, he gave him the advantage 
of a French tutor, who instructed him in the rudiments of 
logic and ethics, as well as of his own bvourite study, meta- 
physics. He made considerable pn^ress, notwithstanding 
the untoward circumstances of his &mily, which required 
him to be placed, at the age of fourteen, in the band of the 
Hanoverian re^^ent of guards. In the year 1757, or ac- 
cording to some accounts, in 1759, be proceeded with a 
detachment of the re^ment to England, accompanied by his 
&ther, who, after the lapse of some months, returned home, 
leaving the adventurous youth to indulge his incUn^on to 
try his fortune in London. After struggling with many dif- 
ficulties, he gained the notice of the Earl of Darlington, who 
engaged him to superintend and instruct a military band 
then forming for the militia of the coun^ of Durham. At 
the termination of his engagement, he passed several years 
in the West Riding of Yrakshire, giving instructions in 
4nusic to private pupils in the principal towns, and officiating 
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as leader in the oratorios and public concerts. The few 
lusure hours that could be spared from these avocaUons he 
employed in improving his knowledge of Engli^, and in the 
acquisition of the Italian language, as necessary to the exer- 
cise of his professitHi. He also instructed himself in Ladn, 
and made some progress in Greek, but found himself com- 
pelled to relinquish the latter study for the sake of engaging 
in others more congenial with his favourite pursuits. 

His proficiency in music obtained for him the friendship 
of the late Mr. Joah Bates, through whose good offices he 
was appointed to the situation of organist at Halifax, about 
the close of the year 1765. He there continued to give in- 
structions in music; and anxious to become versed in the 
theory of harmony, mnde himself master of Dr. Smith's pro- 
found treatise on the subject. In connection with this science 
he cultivated the mathematics; and thus, perhaps uncon- 
sciously at the time, prepared himself for those sublime poi^ 
suits in which he was destined to msJce so splendid a career. 

About this period of his life he is said to have visited 
Italy, where he tarried so long that his parse was exhausted, 
and he found himself without tiiiids to carry him to England. 
From this embarrassment he was relieved by the expedient 
ftdtqrted by his friend Langl^, a Frenchman, of |ffOcuring for 
Idm a benefit concert at Genoa. 

In the year 1?66 he and his elder brother repail%d to 
Bath, where they were both engaged for the pump-room 
band by the late Mr. Linley. He was disdnguished as an 
excellent performer on the oboe, find liis brother on the 
vkAoncello ; but the principal object vhuAi attracted him to 
that city was the advantageous post of organist to the Octa- 
gon Chapel, for which he relinquished his situation at Hall- 
ux. It cq>ened 'for him a profitable range of engagements 'itt 
the concerts, the rooms, the theatre, and the oratorios, be- 
sides gaining him inany private pupils; but this accession <^ 
business only increased his pn^iensity to study; and fre- 
(juenily, after a fetigaing day of fourteen or sixteen hours 
occupied in his professional avocations, he would seek relax- 
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j^ition, if such it might be called, i(i extenduig his knowledge 
of pure ^nd applied msth^maticF. 

Some recent discoveries having awakened hi$ ouriosity, lie 
applied himself to the study of astronomy, apd of th« 
auxiliary science of optics. Anxious to observe with his 
own eyes the wonders of which he had read, he obtained 
from a neighbour in Batl; the loan of a two-feet Gregorian 
telescope, which interested him so much, that he comntts- 
ucHied a friend in X^ondon to piirchafie one of larger dimen- 
sions. The price demanded proving much beyond hifi 
means, he resolved to attempt with his own hands the con- 
struction of that complicated instrument. A^Ur successive 
disappointments, which served only to stimulate his exer- 
tions, heat length succeeded; and in 1774, had the grati- 
fication of beholdiqg the planet 3atum through a five-feet 
.Newtonian reflector made by himself i^courageil by Uiis 
success, he extended the scale of his operations, and in no 
long time completed telescopes of seven, of ten, and even of 
twenl^ feet. So indefatigable was his perseverance, that in 
perfecting the parabolic figure of the seven feet refiectpr, he 
finished no fewer than two hundred specula before he pra- 
duced one that satisfactorily answered his purpose- 
Attaching himself more and more to the study d a^tr^ 
noniy, he b^;an to limit his professional engagements, ai)d 
restrict the number of his pupils. About the latter end of 
1779 he commenced a regular review of the heavens, star by 
star, with a seven feet reflector; and, in the course of his 
observations, which were continued for eighteen months, he 
h^d the good fortune to remark, that a st^r, which had been 
recorded by Bode as a fixed star, was progressively changing 
its position. Fndpgged attention to it enabled bim to ascer- 
t^ that it was an hitherto undiscovered planet; and having 
determined its Totfi of motion, its orbit. Sac, he communicated 
tbe partipulars to the Hpysl Society, who defreed hun their 
augQijal gold medal, jk>4 upanimously elected him as a fellow. 
This impprtoM im^ywy he made Oft the IStb of Mardf, 
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1781,' and bestowed on the planet the nftine of Georgmit 
Sidus, in ccHnpliment to die King of England ; but the pritF- 
dpal astronomers of the continent chose to honour dieir 
associate by calling it Hersckd; and this appellaUon was 
subsequently changed to Uranus, which was considered more 
consistent with the received astronomical nomenclatnre. 

The establishment of his fame, in the scientific world, was 
not die only advantage which accrued to Herschel from this 
splendid result of his labours. Widiin a year after it had 
b^n made known, his late majesty, with a liberality which 
must erer be mentioned to his honour as a patron of Science, 
enabled him, by the donation of a handsome' salaiy,' to relin* 
quish his professional labours, and devote the remainder of 
bis life wholly to astronomy. ' In consequence of this muni- 
ficent act of patronage, he quitted Bath, and fixed his resi- 
dence, first at Datchet, and ' afterwards at Slough, near 
Windsorj where he resumed the career of discoveiy which 
he had so auspiciously commenced. In the hope of ftici- 
-litating and extending his researches, he undertook to con- 
struct 8 telescope of forty feet, which was completed in 1 787 ; 
but this stupendous instrument failed to answer all the pur- 
poses intfflidedi bdng too ponderous to retain a true figure, 
so that ctnnparativdy few observations could be made with it, 
and those for a very short period. It was oftener by the aid 
of more manageable instruments that he perused the great 
volume of the heavens, and derived from it new c(»itribulJcHis 
'to enrich the records of astronomical science. In these re- 
searches, and in the laborious calculations to which they 
led, he was assisted by his excellent sister. Miss Caroline 
Herschel, whose indefetigable and unhesitating devotion in 
the performance of a task usually conddered incompatible 
with female -habits, exdted equal surprise and admiratitHi. 
Her co-operation tended to secure, among other advantage^ 
the accuracy of bis labours; and its value in this respect is ac- 
knowledged in a work published in 1798, entitled, " A Cata- 
logue of Stars, takeb from Flamsteed's Obsenmtions, airi] not 
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inserted in the British Catalogue; hy William Herschd. 
To which is added, a CollecUon of Errata that should be 
noticed in the same Volume ; by Caroline H^wJiel." 

The discoveries of this eminent astronomer were commu- 
nicated, as they arose, to the Royal Sode^ ; and they ctm- 
stitute an important part in the published Transactions of that 
learned body in the series of years extending from 1 782 to 
1818. They develope many interesUng &cts relative to the 
structure of the universe ; the systems of the fixed stars ; the 
nebulous stare; the nature and properties of light; and the 
laws of planetai^ moUoa. 

In 1783 he announced the discovery of a volcanic moun- 
tain in the moon; and four years afterwards communicated 
an account of two other volcanoes in that orb, which ap- 
peared to be in a state of eruption. In prosecuting his obser- 
vations on his own planet, he ascertained it lo be surrounded 
with rings, and to have six satellites. The services which he 
rendered to the scientific world were not confined to his own 
researches in the celestial regions; for, at the request of 
various foreign potentates, he suj^lied their observations with 
telesct^ies of his own construction; and he is said to have 
carried the principle of magnitude in these instruments to the 
utmost extent which their materials would admit. 

Although the results arising from the application of his 
forty-feet speculum were not so splendid as fiilly to realize 
the hopes which animated htm in its formation, yet they 
were too considerable to justify the rather contemptuous allu- 
sion to them by Lalande, in his " History of Astronomy for 
the year 1806." Jn refutation of the remarks made by that 
philosopher, Herwhel's own testimony has been cited. In a 
paper, in the Philosophical Transactions for the year 1 790, 
he observes : " In hopes of great success with my for^-feet 
speculum, I deferred the attack upon Saturn until that should 
be finished ; and having taken an early opportunity of di- 
recting it to Saturn, the very first moment I saw that planet, 
which was on the 28th of last August, I was presented with a 
view of six of its satellites, in such a situation, and so bright 
B B 4 
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as reudeired it impos^e to mistake them, lite ret«]}{rftd& 
mption of Satom amounted te four minutes and a h^f per 
day, which made it very easy to oscenam, whether the stars 
I. took to be satellites really were so ; and in about two hoars 
and a half I bad the pleasure of finding that the planet had 
visibly carried them all away from their places." 
. la the Transactions for 1800, there is an extract from his 
Journal, in which occurs the following entry: " Oct. 10. 
I'J&l. I saw the fourth satellite, and the ring of Saturn, in 
the forty-feet speculum without an eye-glass. The magni^ing 
power, on tliat occasion, could not exceed sixty or seventy ; 
but the greater penetrating power made full amends for the 
lowness of the former. Among other instances of the supe- 
rior effects of penetration into space, I should mention the 
discovery of an additional sixth satellite of Saturn, on the 
esth of August, 1789, and of a seventh on the 11th of Sep- 
ti^nber of the same year, which were first pmnted out by this 



There is a still more deci^ve testimony to the merits of this 
telescope in the Transactions for 1790. In a paper relating 
to the same planet, he observes : " It may appear remarkaUe 
that these satellites should have remained so long unknown 
to us, when, for a century and a half past, the planet to 
which they belong has been, the object of almost every astro- 
nomer's curiosity, on account of the singular phenomenon of 
the ring. But it wiU be seen from the situation and size of 
the satellites, that we could hardly expect to t^scover them till 
« telescope of the dimensions and aperture of my forty-feet re- 
flector should be coo^ructed." 

The telescope, in fact, would have been rendered suffi- 
ciently memorable, if it had been instrumental in no other 
discovery than that of the sixth and seventh satellites of Sft* 
turn. But it is to be remembei'ed, that in observing the quiu- 
tuplebeltof Saturn, Dr. Herschd was enabled to demonstrate 
the length of its day, and to determine its diunud rotation. 

Among the interesting p^wrs commuotcated to the llq}vl 
Society by this eminent astronomer, was a jnemoir on the 
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power of' telescopes to penetrate into spacer that is» to 
reader sensible very distant and very faint objects, wbich^ by 
their want of light, would be imperceptible without the aid of 
instruments. The opinion pronounced by him on this sub- 
ject was, that the greatest amplification cannot exceed that 
produced by a telescope of from twenty to twen^-five feet. 

In I802,X)r. Herschel laid before the Royal Society a cata- 
\ogae of five thousand new nebuls, nebulous stars, planetary 
nebulse, and clusters of stars, which ^ebad discovered. This 
catalogue was preceded by an enlarged view of the sideral 
bodies composing the universe, in which he enumerated twelve 
■peciea of stars of great diversity which enter into the con- 
struction of the heavens. 

By these and other scientific labours he establbhed hiis tide 
to rank among the most eminent astronomers of the age, and 
to be placed in the roll of those whom this country has pro- 
duced, only second to the immortal Newton. The high 
sense entertained of his well-applied talents was testi6ed by 
the marks of respect which he received from various public 
bodies, and in particular by^ the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws conferred on him by the University of Oxford. He 
also enjoyed the constant patronage of his venerable sove- 
rei^; and in 1816 his present majes^, then regent, was 
graciously pleased, on the behalf of bis royal father, to be- 
stow on him the appropriate and well-earned distinction of 
the Hanoverian and Gueiphic order of knighthood. 

These honours were doubtless gratifying to him, as tending 
to r^se his &vourite science in public estimation, and to sti- 
mulate the exertions of its cultivators ; but he was 1;^ much 
of a philosopher, in the best sense of the term, td' permit 
them to excite m him any feelings of pride or vfmity. He 
was distinguished for great ameni^ of temper, and for that 
modesly which is the becoming accompaniment of great abi- 
lities. Another amiable trmt in his character was the good 
humour with which he hore the occasional intrusions of in- 
quisitive country-people in his neighbourhood, in whom his 
iBtroQomical studies created a notion that be held mysterious 
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cmverse with the stars. A pleasant instance of his conduct 
(Ml these occasions has been <dien i-elated. One rtaay sum- 
mer a bnner waited upon him, to solidt his adru» as to the 
proper time tor cutUng his hay. Tlie doctor pointed throng 
the window to an adjoining meadow, in which lay a crop of 
grass utterly swamped; " IxMk at that field," said be, ** and 
when I tell you it is mine, I think 'you will not need another 
proof to convince you that I am no more weather-wise than 
yonrsdf or the rest of my neighbours." 

Dr. Herschd married Mary, the widow of John Pitt* 
£sq. ; and from this union he experienced an accession of do- 
mes^ happiness which, while it proved that his choice had 
been judicious, contributed to confirm Uiat cahn tranquilli^ 
of mind which is the native element of contemplative philo- 
sophy, and the principal characteristic of the highest order 
of intellect. He had one son, who is now a disdnguished 
member of the Universi^ of Cambridge, and justly regarded 
as one of the first mathemaddans of the age ; among other 
valuable works, he has produced, in concert with Mr. Pea- 
cock, an improved translation of Lactoix's Elements of &e 
Di£fei«ntial Calculus. 

Sir William Herschel did not relinquish bis astronomical 
observations until within a few years of his death, which took 
place on the 23d of August, 1822, at the advanced age of 
eigh^-three. He expired in the fulhiess of years, honoured 
with the applause of the world, and, what was fiir dearer to 
him, the veneration of his fiunily, and the esteem and love of 
all who knew him. On the Tth of September his remains 
were interred in the parish church of Upton, Berks, in which 
parish he had for many years resided. 

His will, dated the 17th of December, 1818, has been 
proved in the Prerogative Court. The personal efiecls 
were sworn under 6000/. The copy-hold and oUier lands 
and tenonents at Upton-cum-Chalvey, and at Slough, he de- 
creed to his sou, with 25,000/. in the three-per-cent. reduced 
annuities. To, hb brother, Johan IMetrich, he bequeathed 
two Aousand pounds ; annuities of one hundred pounds each 
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to his brother Johan Alexander, and his sister Caroline; 
and twenty pounds each to nephews and nieces ; the residue, 
with the excq)(ion of astronomical instruments, observations, 
&c. g^voi to his soa, for the prosecution of his studies, was 
left solely to Lady Herscbel. 

Contemplated prc^ressively from its humble origin to its 
^lendid termimidtHi, the example of a life so honourable to 
the individual cannot &il to be highly salutary to bis surriv- 
ing contemporaries and to poster!^. 
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JAMES PERRY, E«e. 

LATE PBOPHIETOR AND EDITOK OF THE MORNING CHRONICLE. 

jI he efficiency of the periodical press as an organ of public 
opinion, depends in a great measure on the intc^ity and 
honour, as well as on the abUides and industry of its con- 
ductors; among whom no one was more distinguished and 
esteemed for those qualities dian the subject of the present 
memoir. The manner in which he executed, Ibr a period of 
nearly for^ years, the arduous, anxious, and responsible 
office of a journalist, while it secured to him, from the lur 
and optm encouragement of the British public, an honour- 
able independency entitled him to a respectable rank among 
the public characters of the age. 

Mr. Ferry was a native of Aberdeen, and was born on the 
SOth of October, 1756. He received the rudiments of edu- 
cation at Chapel of Garioch, of which parish the Rev. 
W. Farquhar, fether of Sir Walter Farquhar, was minister, 
and where> along with the youngest brother of Sir Walter, 
he received from that learned divine the most assiduous in- 
struction. Ilie school of Gairoch was at that time mider 
the superint^dence of the Rev. W. Tut, who raised its 
celebrity by his erudition and abilities. From this seminary 
Mr. Perry was removed to the High School of Aberdeen, 
Kvhere he continued bis initiatory studies with much credit to 
himself under the guidance of Messrs. Dunn, then its prin- 
cipal masters. In the year 1771 he was entered of Marischal 
Collc^ in the University of Aberdeen, and was afterwards 
placed under Dr. Arthur Dingwall Fordyce, to qualify him 
for the profession of the Scots law. 
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At this period an occurrence took [dace wfcich raateri^y 
altered his prospects in life. His fetlier, who was an iBmiDeM 
builder, having eogaged in some -uasucceGifiil speculation^ 
found himself deprived of the means necessary to forwaid his 
son's advancement in the path he had chosen ; and the young 
man in consequence left Aberdeen in 17?4, mad proceeded 
to Edinburgh, with the ht^ of obtaining a sitoation in aoatt 
professional gentleman's diambers, where be ought at once 
pursue his stutfies and earn a subsistence. After long and in- 
dfectual attempts to procure employment, he determined to try 
his fortune in England, and proceeded to Manchester, where 
he was for two years engaged as clerk to Mr. Dinwiddle, a 
respectable mana&cturer. In this situation he cultivated his 
mind by the study of the beet sothors, and gained the friend- 
sh^ «nd countenance of the principal gentlemen of the town, 
by the talents he displayed in a stxnety establidied by Aera 
for philosc^hical and moad diBcnssions. He attracted -At 
further notice of this aocietf by the [nudncticMi of severed 
literary essays, which were very &voutabIy received. 

His early predilection for jntellectual pursuits caturaUy 
tilled bim to se^ a mc^e favourable field for the exercise of 
bis talents; and in the be^nning of the year 1777 he pn^ 
oeeded to London, bearing letters of recommendation from 
the principal mann&cturers in Manchester to their corres- 
pendents, who undertook to interest ^emselves in procuring 
for him a situation suited to his views. Their eSbrts did BOt 
prove immediately successftil, and he remained for some time 
widiout ttay occupation except that which he found in direct- 
ing the ^Kulties of an intelligent and active mind to an attea* 
tive contemplation of the diversified and bustling scene* 
around him. 

It may be presumed that he was no indifierent observer of 
the transactions passing in the political world, and that he 
partidpated in the speculations ndnch, excited by the in- 
creasing circulation of newspapers, b^an to prevail generally 
on all public questions. There was at this time an of^osi" 
tion journal called the General Mvertiier, wlsdi haag i^ 
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coitly esttbliahadi was o&red to notice by tbe expedient, not 
untunalat thsttime, of exhibiting daily tbe whole, contents 
of the paper on boards hung at diferent shQp-windpws and 
doors in the nuuunr now practised for dii^Iafing theatrical 
placards. Mr. Perry, to divert tbe tedium of his nwrning 
hours, oocawwaUy occapied himself in writing essays .and 
iiigitive verses for:thu papett which be dn^iped into tbe let- 
ter-box of the <^oe, and which were.always inserted. Going 
one day to make his usual enquiries among tbe iriends to 
whom he had been introduced, he called at the shop of 
Messrs. Richardson and Unpibait, baeksellers, who were of 
the nun^r; Mr. Urqnbart h^>peoed to be busily engaged 
iareadmg, and apparently with livaly interest an article in 
tbe General Jdoeriiser. Wboi be bad finish^, Mr.lPerry 
inquired, according to custom, whether be had heard of .any 
sitoatitm .that would suit him, : and received. an 'aiiswer:iB tte 
negative. ..'Mr.,lTrqubart.tben^8hewing.him the [mperi said, 
*' iS.ypd could:write such articles as. this, you mi^t .obtain 
immediate en^ilayment." Itvb^poied to be a hamcerons 
essay-written by.-Mr. Perry himself; and m intimetbg this 
bet to his irieid, he shewed him.another. in tbe:38me hand- 
writing^ whicbhe intended to; drop.into the letterrbox. Mr. 
Urquhart expressed great satis&ctiim at this discovery, and 
informed him that he was one of die principal proprietors of 
the paper ; that Uiey wanted just such a person ; and that, as 
there was to be a meeting of the pr(^)rietors that some : even- 
ing, he would prc^Mse Mr. Perry as a writer. , He fulfilled 
his proBuse, and on the next day, the young advesturer was 
engaged-at a sahuy.of one guinea a week; and an additiwal 
half gui^ for. atetitance. to the London Evening Poay then 
printed by tbe same person. 
- To the . establi&hn^nt in which he was dius almost for- 
tiutonsly. placed, he. devoted himself with the utmost assi- 
duity; and on the memorable trials of Admirals K^pd and 
Palliser, - he, for six successive weeks, by his individual 
effi>rts, mwiaged^ to: transmit daily from Portsm<outh eight 
columns of a report of tlie.prDceedings,; taken, by him in 
9 
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court ; and by tfaese contribntioDs, so interestiDg at the time^ 
he raised tb« paper to ao impresaioa of several thousands 
«day. 

In pursuing his laborious avocation^ Mr. Ferry found 
time to publish occasionally several political pamphlets and 
poems* which, though of transient interest, contributed to keep 
his mind in exerdse and improved his Jiidlity of composition. 
Combining the cultivation of literature with the study of po- 
litics, he formed the plan of a monthly journal, which, toge- 
ther -mth a miscellany on popular sutgects, should include a 
review of new books. This publication, of which be was 
the original editor, commenced in 1782, under the title of 
<* The European Magazine."' He bad conducted it for twelve 
months, when, on the death of a Mr. Wall, be was cbosoi 
by the prt^rietors of the Gazetteer to be the editor <tf diat 
raqwctable paper, shores in which were then held by some 
of the principal bookseUers in London. Mr. Perry entered 
upon his office at a salaiy of four guineas a week, on the ex- 
press condition that he should be left to the free exercise of 
his political opinitms, which were those asserted by Mr. Fox. 
Of these o[»nions he was oAcn in the habit of avowing, in 
maturer years* that from thdr liberality in the cause of Iree- 
dom, justice, and humanity, they had, on hearing them de- 
clared, when he first entered the gallery of the house of com- 
mons, made on impression which could never be efiacedfrom 
his mind. Indeed his attachment to that great statesman was 
of a fiir more exalted nature than mere party-foeling ; it was 
a sentiment in which were commingled the unreserved afiec- 
tiiHi of a friend with the reverential deference of a disciple. 

His entrance upon the business of editing this journal was 
signalized by an improvement suggested by himself which 
greatiy accelerated the conunuoication of pariiamoitary in- 
telligence, through the medium of the puldic press. Until 
this period, each newspaper had but one reporter in each 
htHise of parliament ; and the predecessor of Mr. Peny had 
been in the halnt of settling with the public his arrear of de- 
bates, l^y protracting the reports of them for w^eks uadevea 
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nontlu ftfter the session had dosed ; wliBe BCr. Wood&fl ih 
the SfomtR^ Ckrotiide, fbtind means to' keep pace wiA pnl^ 
bosiness by bringing out his has^ sketch oX one nidi's ^v 
bates Id die eyraing «f the firflowing day. Mr. Pei'ij's [dan, 
which cunsisted intbeonployinentof aixtmpwiy d'assodctes^ 
each reliering the other in snceession, was adopted ; and, is 
conseqaence of (his airangemenl^ die Gazetteer, pubUdted nt 
the morning, contained as fall a report as Mr. Weodfall tnts 
tlcAe to publish in the eremn^ md soiaelimes at midnight. 
Mr, Perry continued to condnct the -Gaxetteerlbr eight years; 
and, to the honour of the proprietors^ H should -be obserm^ 
that during the whole period, diey never attwnpted to exer- 
cise ai^ influence over his sentimoitst but expressed their 
BBqnaHfied approbation of his esertitms. 

One of the most desird^Je qualifications %X a joumaliat 
being afiromptitude in l3ie judicious expression ofUs -thoughts^ 
it was natural diat Mr. Perry shoidd'for diis and other reasons 
avail himself cS every opportunity fin- acquiring tfaatreadK 
iiess in eomposition, which in many -cases residts from the 
faabtt -of public speaking. In 1780, and tan several std»e> 
quent years, there were numerous debating societies in eveny 
part of the metropolis, some of w4iicb -were -frequented by 
young persons, k4io afterwards distingaished diemselves in 
parliament, in the pulpit, or on the bendi, Mr. Feny todk 
an active'part in diese oratorical exercises, and-evinced powers 
wbich procured him bonoorable mention in 'die history of die 
Westtoineter Fornrn. It is a curions 'feet that the liyc^um, 
now converted into a theatre, ^^as originally fitted npezpressly 
for a superior sdiool of oratory, by John 'Sheridan, 'Esq. a 
barrister, widi the view <^ enabling suchyoui^ gendemen as 
were intended ibr the senate- or the bar to practise pdUic 
speaking -before n geated auditory. It was opened «t llw 
price of 'five shillings admittance; and among the eminent 
persons who countenanced die insUtodon was Mr. 1%, -Who 
had occasionally frequented others of a similar ^escriptioii^ 
though he never vpoise m any of them. 'Nottridistanding 
these-fiiTonr^ble auspices, the -Lyceum-did -noffiilffl the hopes 
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conceived of it, and «Aer a brief iiiterv^, thQ uudcrtakifig iit 
which it originated was abandoned, ll^r. PiU did not forget 
the frequent proofe he had witnessed of Mr, Perry'a talenf in 
public $pe«kBi^ and especially in' rt^ly; for after he cafne to 
be chimoeUorof Uie exchequer, he is said to h4ve «au9ed s pro- 
posal to be made to the yoaug orator U* take a seat la farlis- 
rnent, whicb mi^t probaUy have afforded hiqi a prospect of 
high fortune. Mr. Perry thought proper to rej^t tlus over'' 
tare, and he afterwards dedined a similar one from t-pril 
Shelbunie, tuJUierlng to t]ie ^int^ples which lie had adopted 
on commencing his political career. 

For severnl years Mr. Perry was editor of Bebrdt's ^ar~ 
liamentoiy Debstesj a work whidi bad been originoHy d'^ 
signed as a record of those proceedings, to the exclusion of 
advertiGenieatB and otber extraneous matter j but which, hav- 
ing J^llen into ^scepute, had been set vp to public sale by 
the proprietors. In the mean whiles Mr. Woodfall having 
undertaken another pspea*, which was called the Diary, Mr., 
Perry purchased the Morning Chronide. Announdl^ himself 
in oanjancdon witfa his friend Mr. Gn^, as joitH proprietor pnd 
ed^r, faedecjfffed diat he would be responwble for the coiitenta 
of that joumalt From that time forward he sted&sUy pwaeyered 
in maintaining its reputation as ^ organ of genuine whig 
principlea, uniformly aSBerting tbe doetriucs which placed thes 
iUustiiauE house of Brunswick on tlie throne of the United. 
Kingdom, and deprecating t^ violent: changes, whether at- 
tended by jneobjns on the one tide, or by ultra-royabstK on. 
the oidier. Aoxioua, at the same time, to uphold the respect-, 
ahyity of bis iprolession, he jealously resisted every atteittpt 
to degrade his paper into a vehide of private perscmalities or 
scandal, «nd kept himself clear from all imputation of venality., 
It bIiobW be mentioned »s a proof of the ^ility and judiiciQus- 
care with w^toh he c(md(icted a joum^ necessarily exposed, 
to thesevere aenitiny of men in power, that in the co,ui'se of 
forty years .he was only twice prosecuted by ex (jfficip inf<u:m-. 
atioofi, *nd tAwt goa both occiisi<ms be was honoureWy ac-. 
quitted. In the first instance he was moat aUy dcfendad \t^ 
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his noble friend Lord Enkioe, and in the second be took his 
defence upon himself. 

That defeice he conducted with a manly spirit which irre- 
nBtiI>l7 aroused the sympathies of the jury, and at the same 
time with an abili^ that excited a visible interest <m the 
bench, while it extorted the reloctant adminiU<m of the ad- 
vocate c^^XMcd to him. The occasion was an ex ^ieio in- 
formation filed against him and Mr. Lambert, the printer 
of the Morning Chrooide, by Sir Vicary GKtibs, attorney- 
general, for a libel, construed from the following passage, 
which had been copied into then* paper from the Exa- 
miner : — *< What a crowd of blessings rush upon one's 
mind, that might be bestowed npoa the country in the event 
of a total change of system ! Of all monarchs, indeed, since 
the revolution, the successor of George the Third will have 
die ' finest opportuni^ of becoming nobly popular." This 
was interpreted to mean, that die reigning sovereign and his 
Ufe were the barriers that stood between his petite and the 
blessings alluded to, and that the death of his nujesQr would 
fix the sera for the enjoyment of those blessings. The bial 
took place at Westminster, on Saturday, the 34th February, 
1810, before Lord EUenborough and a special jury. 

In vindicating himself against the charges founded by the 
attomey-genend, on the dx>ve interpretatioo, Mr. Pory, 
after alluding to die uniform tenor of his political life, as in- 
compatible with the disa^ction imputed to him, boldly 
avowed that, entertaining the (pinion which he did of the ad- 
nHfiistration of his majesty's affiiirs for a very Iwig period, 
he had recommended a total change of system, not merely 
on a single occasion, but daily — three hundred and thirteen 
tiilnes in a year, for three-and-thirty years of his life. At 
the same time' he held it to be clearly manifest, that by a 
change of system he meant a change of measures, including' 
undoubtedly a change of men, as a security to tiie- country 
for a change of measures ; and that the phrase aimed at no 
more th^n to impress upon the public mmd the great whig- 
jlpetriae,' that. the true magnificence, solidi^', and- power of 
the British throne required diat the free choice of the king. 
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in the appointment of his governmentj should be strengthened 
by the opinion and confidence of the people. — Directing the 
attention of the jury to the curious and interesting conjunc- 
ture at which the paragraph was published, he reminded tKem 
that it was immediately after the failure of our most notable 
and most calamitous expedition to Walclieren, when so many 
families in the kingdom were covered with sorrow, at the 
woeful certain^ of having lost a husband, a son, a brother, 
or a friend. It was when the ruinous distraction of the 
king's cabinet had produced, after private cabals, the scandal 
of public duelling ; it v.'as on the total disorganization of the 
king's government, when humbled and mortified into a just 
but temporary sense of their own incapacity, they had made 
a proposition to two great statesmen to support the tottering 
fabric of the cabinet. The paragraph, he observed, appeared 
on the very day when the first iaithful narrative of that over- 
ture was communicated to the public through the medium of 
the Morning Chronicle. 

Another part of his defence was remarkable for the adroit- 
ness with wMch he seized the weapons of his antagonist, and 
turned them against him. " Gentlemen," said he to the 
jury, " take the paragraph by itself, unconnected with the 
itlustr^ion which I have given, and see if it can be tortured 
into the meaning which has been put upon it. It does not 
allege that the successor of our present sovereign lord is to 
be more popular ; it states only that he will have the finest 
opportunity of becoming nobly popular. Can these words 
involve even the insinuation of disrespect to his Majesty's 
sacred person ? May they not rather be fairly construed into 
a most courteous and loyal compliment? Have I not a 
right to say that the duration of his Majesty's happy reign, 
the fiftieth anniversary of which we are now celebrating as 
a jubilee, has given the finest opportunity (to use the words 
the paragraph) for the heir apparent to learn the means 
by which he may become nobly popular ? Was there ever 
an heir apparent, since the revolution — since the establi^ment 
of the monarchy — since the oeginiiing of the world, that $d 
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powess such opportunities as his B«yal Hif^mess the PriBca 
of Wales? Did ever prince study the art of RoTemment in 
such a school ; or -did ever prince undergo such a probation, 
as the length of hb royal Either's reign, and the fearful events 
which have passed under his eye, have affi)Tded to his Royal 
H^ness? Nay, after all, what is this, but what happens 
every day in colloquial discourse, when it is a common fl^ 
tery to say to a youth in the presence of his parent, * that 
^ou wish he may be a better man than his fether? Gentle- 
men, if I had not determined to abstain from every thing 
ihat could have the air, or tone, or emphasis of elocutioi^ 

— that could be thought to be an attempt to engage and to 
work upon your feelings, — I could here adduce the most 
tender passages from ancient and from modan writers, — 
^m the pages of the historian and of the poet, to shew that 
in all tiroes, and by the most suUime alinsions, it has bem 
considered the most endearing sentiment in the heart of a par- 
rent that his virtues and his glories were to survive, and 
«Ten to be transcend^it in his son. But I am not come her^ 
gentlemen* to attempt to stir the emotions, but simply to ad- 
diess the understanding ; and I may surely say, without dtspa- 
ragcunent of the parent, that the ion may be nobly popular 
by fi}Uowing the example he has set — by treading in his stq» 

— hy having b«»)me so intimately acquainted with the feelii^ 
and with the interests of the people, he will, in due course 
of lime, be called on to govern, — and, what I also conceive 
most fevourable, ' — to chcwse the persons with whose expe- 
rience, abili^, and maxims of government he has had the 
means of becoming so thoroughly acquainted, as to enid>le 
him to give to his own ^ree choice of his administration the 
confidence of his subjects." 

In his reply the attorney-general was constrained to own 
^lat Mr. Perry had shewn greater skill in managing his de- 
fence than any legman he ever met with ; yet he laboured to 
destroy the impression produced by it with a pertinac^y 
whi^ seemed to arise from the mortifying antidpation (^de- 
feat When the Lord Chief Justice summed up, he was 
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observed to listen very attentively; and long before the eharge 
was concluded, there was a transient expression of not verf 
painful surprise upon his countenance, as if he saw ^at the 
-tuni of tJie scale was agiunst him. The jury without hesi- 
tation pronounced the defendants not guilty; and the attorney- 
gener^ instantly abandoned the other ex offUio informatiott 
against John and Leigh Hunt, the publishers of the Examiner, 
in which the obnoxious paragraph originally appeared. 

Under Mr. Perry's management, the Morning Chronide 
continued to maintain that reputation both in En^and And 
on the Continent, which it originally derived from his supe- 
rior abilities in the line of his profession. In justice to his 
memory it should be added, that his character was not more 
distinguished for literary eminence, than it was endeared to 
the wide range of his acquaintance, and the select circle of hts 
friends, by the amiable qualities of his heart, and the unifom\ 
kindness of his conduct. He was liberal towards all who had 
any connexion with him, and constantalike in his pnUic and 
private attadimrats. Those who dififered from him in political 
c^inioQS never hesitated to acknowledge the sincmty with 
whi<^ he had adopted them, and tiie candour with whidi he 
maintained them. There was no timid or suspicious reserva- 
tion in the utterance of his political creed ; he avowed himself, 
and he acted to the best of his judgment, as aconstitutional whig. 
As a public journalist, he is nniversally allowed to have done 
tnudi towards devating the prindples upon which the duties 
bdonging to that office should be discharged. The int^ri^ 
of his motives was never questioned ; men of all parties and 
of the highest rank and talents contributed to his journal, for 
it was a very current remark among them, that " Perry might 
be (rusted with any thing." 

Esteemed no less for his consistency of conduct than for his 
att«nin«its, he deservedly enjoyed the personal regard, as weli 
as the confidence of some of the most eminent men of the age. 
Among these, it was for him a source of honest pride and ex- 
ultation to enumerate the gallant Lord Nelson, who, down to 
abnost the last hour of his glorious life, did bim the faonoiir to 
cc 3 
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call him his Inend. As a proof of his attadmient to that great 

man, it may be mendoned, without staying to apoli^ze for 
noticing so minute a &ct, that the only occasion on which he 
consented to give a second edition of the Morning Chronicle, 
was the arrival of news announcing that monmful triumph, 
the batd^ of Tra&lgar. 

In all the relations of private life, the conduct of Mr. Perry 
was marked with that rectitude of feeling and warmth oi 
heart for which he was distinguished in his public capacity. 
He had the happiness to maintain his aged parents in com- 
fort, and to bring up the orphan &mily of hb sister by her 
first marriage. She was afterwards married for the second 
Ume to the celebrated Professor Porson, and died in 1796. 
Throughout the whole period during which Mr, Porson sur- 
vived her, the concern which Mr. Perry uniformly testified in 
' all the wayward fortunes of that singularly eminent scholar, 
whose character resembled that which Pope has given of Gay 
— "in wit a man, umplicity a child," — was truly fraternal. 

In 1798, Mr, Perry married Miss Anne Hull, a young 
lady of most amiable accomplishments, with whom he lived 
in much happiness for many years. She brought him eight 
children, one of whom died young; the eldest, a daughter 
of very promising talents, was carried off at the age of 
fourteen, by the rupture of a blood-vessel, in the arms of her 
mother; and tbb disastrous event gave a shockHo that lady's 
constimtion which she never recovered. Symptoms of a 
decline having appeared, she took a voyage to Lisbon with 
the hope of restoration in a milder climate ; on her return in 
1814, she was taken prisoner by an Algeriae irigate, and 
after suffering much in the voyage after her release, she 
sunk under her complaint soon after she was landed at 
Bourdeaux. 

This bereavement was a severe trial to Mr. Perry, but he 
bore it as t>ecame a man, and probably derived occasional 
consolation from the society of his friends, and from those lite- 
rary pursuits for which the possession of an ample fortune 
now afforded him augmented facilities. He had a large and 
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well-selected library: and his collecUon of scarce and curious 
books, for which he had a taste that continnaUy urged him to 
augment his store of these rarities, probably, id no small de- 
gree, b^uiled the loneliness of his domestic reUremenL la 
the circle of his surriving children, he found a more interest- 
ing and effectual source of consolation. 

His health, originally strong, and rarely interrupted, was 
at length undermined by an internal disease which baffled all 
human skill, and required him to undergo very painful oper- 
adoos to procure even temporary relief. This' afflicUon lie 
bore with fortitude and even cheerfulness, as if anxious to 
dispel the painful solicitude of those around him. He ex- 
pired at his house at Brighton on the 6th of December, 1821, 
in the 65th year of his age, leaving a name which will ever be 
respected by all true friends of constitutional liber^.. 
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MR. JOHN EMERY, 

«r THE THEATRE HOrAl« COVeNT-GARDBN. 

X HIS desftrveillj poplar actor wof bom at SunderlBiu^ in 
the county <■'* Darfaam, on the SSd of Deeember^ l777. H« 
Mcfiiwd tl>e mSknatin of his educotum at Ecdeafield, in the 
West Ridil^ of Yorinhire, where be doobtieuatquirBd that 
knowledge of the dialect for which he was afterwards so 
much celebrated. He may almost be said to have been 
born an actor, as both his parents were of that profes- 
sion, and had attained some d^ree of. provincial cele- 
brity. His &Uier OTiginalljr designed him for the oi^ 
cbestro, probably in consequence of his early aptitade io 
acquiring a knowledge of music which was such, tliat 
when only twelve years of age, he was engaged by Mr. 
Bernard of the Brighton theatre, as «n iostninientai per- 
former. The stirrings of ambilionr boweTer, rendered hint 
uneasy in a post so subordinate ; and scorning to renwin 
unoDg the votaries of a mere auxiliary science, he deter- 
mined to woo the comic muse, and aspire to Thespian ho- 
nours. The part which he either chose or accepted for h» 
debut, was perhaps, of oU others, the most oddly suited to his 
tender years : — it was neither yocng Nerval, nor little 
Pickle, nor Ttmi Thuml^ — but old Crazy, the bellman, in 
PeepmgTom. He imitated with such exact fidelity, the pal- 
sied gut, the tremulous accent, in short, " the second child- 
ishness," of fourscore, as to give the Brighton audience a high 
opinion of bis dawning abilities, and hold forth a &ir augury 
of his future eminence. 
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The period of bis norioiate was passed chtcAy iinMmg tbs 
couDtT7 theatreB in the Kent end Sussex districts, and was 
chequered by no small share of the ▼Idssitudes ineident to 
the life of an itinerant actor. With these, of course, be bad 
been familiar frora his cradle, and ther^re tb^ coatd ^e 
him v«y little concern t ibey afi&cted hin merely as varieties 
in that strange medley of fiction and retdity in which players 
may be said to entistk When be had passed }n» fifteenth year, 
he obtMned an engaganent in the York company, under die 
eocmtiic Tate Wilkinson, who assumed a wblmsieal noto< 
riety, byBtylinghimstdf^' The WandetingPalentee." Emery 
grew rapidly -in (avoHr with the good pet^le <^ Yorkbire, and 
acquired aa iacreamng share <^ popularity by his jast con- 
ception of character ia the personification of old men. He 
alto escended tbe range of his histrionic -qualifications by that 
dose observatiDa of juovindal hiMts and msiioert,fd)idi after* 
wardsenahledhbntoexhilNtBo lively and naturd a portnutnre 
ofYork^ire clowns and grooms. Tate WiUonsoe, wbo, widt 
tA his oddities, was an excellent judge of dromodc merit, 
seems to have foreseen his fiiture Bdraneement, and spofce of 
bint as " B groat actor," a phrase by whidi, accordii^ io 
Mathews, he used to asdc^Mrte die celel»ity t^ his youdijyi 
favourites. 

It was ^effy by his talent fiw delioeatit^ old age drat Emet^ 
gained the Botioe «f tbe London managers^ who at first pro- 
tMtbly r^^arded his sktil ia tbe r^iescfBtati<Hi «f nndcs as » 
secondary ecComplieifameBt. Ia the twenty-first year ^ his 
i^ be WBB -engaged by Mr. Harris, of Covent Garden 
Thcaitrei fcr three yean, at a liaug salafy ; and in ITMlie 
made bis first appearance before a London andienee, on 
wMdi eecanon he aeletted tbe very t^osite chafaeters oT 
JWifut Oatlaud, in A Cnre Jbr ^ Heart Athe, w)d of Lme- 
gold, in tbe SKser. The a^^use'wki^ 4ie Teeeived was an 
earnest of that constant fe*our with v^lHi the piMie erer 
lAenwaids Teguded bis exertions for Aeir aiBBsuaent. 
- Of tbe series »f parts m ivtHch be gained aueb eitensm 
ccMnUy, somA y/txt -expiry wriHen fijir him, and «dwr» 
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he- made exdusively bis owo. They are all of them so 
ireshly remembered, that it would be supei^uousi if not im- 
pertinent, to.Dodce them in detml. His rustic charact^s 
may be omsidered as divided into two classes; the prevmliiij; 
feature of the one b^g an honest credulous simplicd^; that 
of the other, a sort of homely yet dvil efirontery, mixed widi 
a large share of lovi cnnning. As examples of the former 
class, may be noticed, the part of. Dan, in Mr. Caiman's 
comedy of John Bull,- and tbat of Lump, in the &rce of the 
Beview, by the same author. One of his best specimens of 
the latter class, was his slight but very e&ctive sketch of 
iStiffl, a Yorkshire wiuter, in Hdisit^ the Wind, with wbi<^ 
may, be mentioned his more elaborate portrMture of Sharpxt, 
in the opera of The Slave, In these, and other exhibitions of 
the knowing Yorksliireman, his dialect was awfully genuine; 
and his vet; posture, with his feet rather wide asunder, the 
toes turned in, and. one hand in his waistcoat pocket, por- 
tended the roguery of jockeyship. The costume and all the 
minor, accessories were in perfect keeping with the general 
desi^ and rendered his scenic efforts in this line of acting 
comparably for their truth to nature,, with- the most, suc- 
cese^ achievements of Morland's pen<ul< 

Amidst his happiest displays of humour or of simplicity,. 
this truly original actor occauooally disclosed a latent exoel- 
i&Ke in what may be called the pathos of humbly life. This 
feculty was brought into full exercise by Morton, who, in his 
comedy called the School of Reform, introduced the part of 
Z^ie expressly for him. It was that of a hardened reprobate^ 
in whom the darkest shades of iniquity, were, relieved by, some 
gleams of virbious . feeling : and whose reformation was finely 
brought about by an incident of tiie most affecting kind. 
£mei7' performed this character with an energy at times 
^polling,, and with a pathos in the softer scenes, whidi 
never foiled to draw tears from the. audience. Indeed, it may,, 
without ^ca^eration, be 8»d that his performance, of diis part- 
was poetic ; and that in some particular passages he.,exhibited, 
in bis .way, .an ea«rgy.and a feeling not unworthy of the geiiia&> 
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of Goldsmith or the talent of Crabbe. His deliaeatioD of 
the stabborn ;et remorseless convict was equal, in tenible 
fidelity, to any similar picture drawn by the latter author ; 
it was superior, in respect to its power over humaa sympa- 
thies, and to its freedom from that tedious minuteness, that 
deliberate and pitiless analysis of wretchedness which assodate 
with our notion of tlie author of J%e FiUage, — that of some 
sprucely dressed old gentleman, poking with hb amber- 
headed cane in nooks and corners, among the rags and Utter 
of a squalid cottage, for the selfish gratification of contrasting 
his own comforts with the misery before him. 

It is to be regretted, that the play in which he shone so 
conspicuously, having little to recommend it but the part 
which he filled, should have been but rarely represented 
after its novelty had subsided. Nor did any new character of a 
similar kind present itself until the very last season of poor 
Emery's career, when he appeared as Giles, in the drama of 
7^ Miner's Maid. Giles is a peasant of much hones^ of 
nature, but of strong passions; a sort of rustic JRoUtt, whom 
the " pangs of despised love" have goaded to fren^, hut 
whose vindictive - wrath at length gives way to the nobler 
feeling of generous resignation. The alternations of energy 
and pathos which characterised Emery's performance of this 
part, exdted the de^>est interest ; and in the last scene, the 
hurried heart-broken agitation with which he joined the 
bands of his sweet-heart and hb rival, drew from the au- 
dience an acknowledgment fiir more honourable than the 
common homage of clamorous applause. 

But, notwithstanding hb success in this particular line, 
perh^s his forte la; in personifying the hear^, jovial, reck- 
less, high-spirited, north-country yeoman; and those who 
recollect hb Dandie Dinmoni, in Gta/ Mannering, must ac- 
knowledge that in doing full justice to the character, as drawn 
in the novel from which the drama was taken, he seemed to 
perform with the more spirit, because he felt it to be conge- 
nial with hb taste. For the same reason he would doubtless 
have appeared to equa> advantage in Bob Ray, a part which 
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he would sometimes jocosely say, was intended for liim by Ae 
great nov^t himsdf, and which "liked him so w^," (hat 
he once determined to enact it for his own benefit Perhaps 
it pleased him die better for the scope it aflbrded him to in- 
troduce a few touches of rough and manly pathos, without 
imposing on him any sustained tone of sentiment, for whidi 
he was by disposition and habit ^ke unfitted. 

It may seem a trivial compKmoit to an actor, to say 
that he understands his author; but the compliment is by 
m> means trivial, when the author happens to be Shakspeare. 
Emery had no great range of characters in the plays of 
our national dramatist, but the little that he had to do in 
them he did well. As the elder gravcdig^er in HandH, 
he Tented his humorous equivocations very efl«ct!*ely, and 
with this special observance, that ** the clown s«d no more 
than was set down for him" In his personation of Ctdi- 
ian, he delivered with wonderfal proprie^ and intense- 
ness of feeling the fine snatches of rich poetry whidi 
Shakspeare has asagned to that strange o£&piiog of his 
fency ; while by a manner of action, suited to his bnitified 
form, be heightened the efiect of John Kemble's sub- 
time acting in Prospero. In the opinion of some persons, 
his Sir Tobt/ Beleh had raUier too mu^ of a duirii^ 
t>Iuntness to answer the poet^s conception of the tipsykni^t, 
but in other respects he acted the character ably, and ac ■> 
quitted himseli^ as fax as the dialogue was concerned, with 
due ' emphasis and discretion. There were parts of a less 
prominent cast, little more than mere outlines, left by the 
poet for the actor to fifl up, in whidi be vras particulariy 
happy ; and if any diing could equal the admiring and im- 
plicit deference with which, as Verges^ he acquiesced in all 
that was said and done by his egre^ous associate Di^berry, 
it was his blank and passive fotuity as Master Silence in the 
second part of Henr^ the Fourth. His acting in Uie garden- 
scene, with Falstqff' and Justice Shallow, was a most natural 
demonstraUon of the efiect of wine upon* a weak bead ; he 
seemed to rise fortuitously from one absurdity to another, 
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nntil he reacbed tlie dinax of fooler7, when he relapssd Into 
driTeUmg, and ftll fiiat adcep. 

In his attentiiHi to the duties of his pro&siion, Bmery was 
uaifonnly punctual^ never absenting himsdf from the theatre 
except in case of serere illness ; and acquainting himself so 
perfecti; with the parts assigned to him, as rarely to require 
assistance from the prompter. During the summer recess, 
he for many years made a tour among the provincial theatres, 
where bis arrival was welcomed by numerous friends, who 
gmerally testified their regard' for him by making his benefit 
a hamper. His Social habits endeared him to a large circle 
^ acquaintance, botii in (own and in the country, whom he 
would occasioaaUy aimtSB by a display of that humour which- 
rcadered him so great n larourite on the stage. His eariy 
knowledge <^ mnsic hat already been noticed ; and he had a 
talent tar rhyming, whidi was chi^y exercised in soDgs, either 
convivial or satirical, many of them written in his &vourite 
Yoilishire dialect. He also cultivated drawing with remark- 
able success ; many of his sketches, particularly of coast 
scenery, bdng much admired, and, when offered for sale, 
letching high prices. Several of these specimens aSotd jost 
grounds for apposing that if he had directed his whole at- 
tention to this porsuit, he might have ris^i to great eminence 
asan artist. 

Adnnred for his professional talents, he was no less re- 
spected and beloved by his particular friends, for his excel- 
lent qualities as a son, a husband, and a father. Being still 
in the prime of life, it was expected that he would long ctHi- 
tinue to be an ornament of the stage; but these hopes sud- 
denly vanished ; for after an illness, ^parently sudden, but 
in reality resulting from a gradual decay of nature, he ex- 
pired on the 25th of July, in the 45th year of his age. His 
remains were interred on the 1st of August, at St. Andrew's, 
Holbom, and the funeral was attended by the principal mem- 
bers of the theatrical profession then ramainiug in town, as 
well as by a numerous concourse of the actor's friends. 
The circumstances in which he died occasioned a strong 



expression of public sympathy. Od Monday the 29th of 
July, pursuant to public notice a meeting of his prcdessiooal 
and other &iehds took place at the Lyceum, when Mr. 
Robins, who had been called to the chair, stated, in a vety 
feeling address, that Mr. Emery had left a widow and seven 
children, the youngest eighteen months old, with a father 
dghty years old, and a mother seventy-five, whom, for a 
series of yeiirs, he had suj^rted, in addition to his numerous 
&mily, and who by his death were left nearly destitute : his 
ccHistant attention to these sacred claims; the assistance he 
had also frequenUy afforded to distant relatives and friends, 
as well as his kindness to others, had contribuWl to the me- 
lancholy result, that, dying in the prime of life, be had not 
been able to leave any provision whatever to his parentsi his 
wife, or his little ones. This appeal was answered on the 
instant, by a subscription, amounting to above one hnndred 
pounds, and by an offer, od the port of Mr. Arnold of bis 
theatre, for « &ee benefit, which was ftdktwed by BnaHtataa 
the part of the pn^rietora of Covent Garden. Tke sub- 
scription, aided by handsome contributions from Mr. ElKston, 
Mr; Morris, Mr. Dibdin, and other managers, advanced 
rapidly ; the benefit proved abundantly productive ; and by 
these and other expedients, devised in the same spirit of be- 
neficence, a fund was raised for securing a respectable com- 
petency for the actor's widow, and a provision' for the edu- 
cation and iiiture welfare of his children. It should be men- 
tioned to the hoiioUr of Mrs. Coutts, that she concurred in 
the highly gratifying act of humani^, not only by contri- 
buting a hfindsome donation, but by settiJng an annuity on 
theaged parents of Mr. £mery. 
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PART 11. 
NEGLECTED BIOGRAPHY ; 

ORIGINAL LETTERS, PAPERS, &e. 



ALEXANDER ADAM, LL.D. 

ULTS RBCrOR OF THE HIGH. SCBOUL OS RDINnUtOK. 

1 HE learned Dr. Richard Busby was the model and paragon 
of all modem schoolmasters. He dischai^ed the arduotu 
<^ce of master of Westminster for about half a centory* 
and by his character and his talents has reflected a certain 
degree of honour and celebrity on all his precursors ather 
there or elsewhere. Indeed since the time that Dionysius II, 
exchanged a sceptre for a ferula, and after wearing a 
crown at Syracuse, became the instructor of youth at Co- 
rinth, DO greater name has appeared in this rank of life. 

The subject of the present memoir presided for a long time 
over the principal school in Scotland. Four or five generadons 
were reared under his instruction ; Lords Presidents, senators 
of the College of Justice, and members of the House of 
Commons, improved by bb lessons; and he, &om a variety 
of considerations, possessed some claim to be denominated 
the " Northern Busby." 

Alexander Adam was destitute of all the adventitious ap- 
pendages of fortune, titie, and connexions. Bom at an ob- 
scure hamlet, called " Coats of Buigie," in the parish of 
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Raffi)rd*, in the county of Monty, in June, 1711, his lather, 
John, was one of those poor farmers who Bnd it very difficult 
to rear a femily ; yet he possessed the ambiUtm to have a 
learned son. Accordinglyt this boy, who, according to bis 
own confession, had occasionally appeared in the humble 
character of a " neat*herd," after obtainit^ all the knowledge 
to be reaped at a parochial school, became a candidate lor a 
Aifjot^ at King's College, Old Aberdeen. But he was "spun," 
as it is termed at our English academies; in other words, 
he proved deficient in the Latn language, and was therefore 
obliged to trudge home again, and place himself once more 
under the care of his quondam preceptor Mr. Fiddes. This 
adverse circumstance, which would have exposed others to 
contumely and disgrace, only rendered him more industrious. 
Havingsucceededatlength in surmounting all obstacles by finn- 
nessand perseverance, in 1758 he was induced, by the advice 
of the Ber, Mr. Watson, fflinistcr of the Canongstc, who bad 
married a relation of bis mother's, to r^>air to Edinbur^ 

On his arrival in tbe Caledonian capital, he recommenced 
his studies with unremitting vigour; but so destitute was he 
cf pecuniary aid, that he was obliged to abridge a portion of 
&te necessaries of life. It was at this period, that, in his ca- 
pacity of private teacher, he began to assist Mr. Maccono- 
chie, (afterwards Lord Meadowbank, and a senator of the 
CoU^;e of Justice), while he himself attended the ** logic dass" 
of tbe university. His honorarium for his attendance on the 
future judge amounted to one guinea a quarter ; and we are 
infermed by his worthy biographer, " that having no other 
tnetiiod of raising a sixpence, he contrived to subsist on this 
sum, and in a manner whidi will now appear incredible. He 
lodged," adds he, " in a small room at Reslalrig, in the north- 

* lUflbnl 11 lituatt od-Uib staUm bank of tbe rirer Firdtowa, Sti ini)« froa 
Forea, in the ndgbbourbood of which Mscbelh a supposed lo have eocounteml 
(be " Wierd Siaten." It contains 222 hoiues, and 10.10 inhsbituita, and is 
•Ueflr AmODB fbr > ptUu, 37 &M Ugfa, connBoiily mlted " Sw«iio'i Stene," 
contuniag ■ number of rude figures of uumali, and uid to hue bwv «aclsd 
in 1012, for tbe purpose of commemoraling the peace concluded lietween M«]- 
oiJm and -Canute on tbe final irtrew of the Danes from the province of tStatj, 
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1 suburbs, afid for tfab aceommodadon he paid (aar- 
peoce per wedc All his meals, except dinner, uniformly 
GoOsisted of oat-meal made into porridge, togeUier with email 
beer, of which he only allowed himself half a bottle at a time. 
When he wished to dine, be purchased a penny loaf at the 
nearest baiter's shop ^-aod if the day was fine, he would dis- 
patch his meal in a wtdk to the Meadoax, or Hi^ Part, 
which is adjoining to the southern part of the city ; but if 
the weather was foul, he had recourse to some long and lonely 
stair, which be would climb, eating his dinner, step by step. 
By this means, all expense for cookery was avoided, and be 
wasted neither coals nor candles ; for when he was chill, he 
used to mn till his blood b^an to ^ow, and his evening 
studies were always prosecuted under the roof of some one 
or other of his companions." * 

In 1 760 an association of young men, chiefly belonging to 
the uniTersity, was formed, under the title of The Newtonian 
Society, of which Mr. Adam was nominated secretary. He 
was also employed for a short time as an under-teacher in 
Watson's Hospital; and, in 1761, was elected Chief Master, 
after a comparative trial of skill with the other candidates. 
Suiing a reudence of Uiree years in this laudable institution, be 
perused and studied the histories of Herodotus, Thucydtdea, 
and Xenophon ; together with the works of Cicero and Livy. 

In 1764 Mr. Adam was induced to superintend the class 
of Mr. Farquhar, one of the masters of the High SchotJ, dur- 
ing an illness of three months. At this period Mr. Robert 
Dundas, of Amiston, late Chief Baron of Scotland, was one 
of bis pupils. 

Soon after this he reined his appointment in Hmo^s 
Hospital, on becoming the private tutor of Mr. Kincaid, the 
king's printer, and late provost of Edinburgh ; and his views 
seem to have been now directed towards preferment in the 
kirk of Scotland ; but in 1767, Mr. Matheson, the Rector of 
the High School, having reigned on account of bodily infir- 

* Se« " An Account of Ibe lih and Character of AUiander Adam, l.'L.'D. 
Rectorof the High Svbpol of Edinburgh," p. IG. 
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iniM^ Mr. Adam Succeeded to the d^i^ first for a iimffii 

letTO, as B sub«(itute, and afterwards qs prindpal, it being 
Agreed t^t the sam of 50A sboi^ be allowed to the ^-rw- 
toTf out of the income and allowuioes. 

Mr. AdaiB was thus placed at the bead of the first grcm- 
matiCal iastitution in the northem porlion of the Ungdmn. 
The Scotch of a fimner age were feelingly aliye to the inte- 
testidg soit^ect of education, aod tbeir descendants, ^t the 
present day, reap all the benefits of it The pitrlianient of 
that portion of the island enacted, in 149% " that the eldest 
KHis of all barons end fre^oldc^ should be sent to the 
grammar schools, in order to be instructed in the Latin lan- 
guage, under penalty of twenty pound*." Yet it would ap- 
pear that, at so early a period, the people were not as yet 
ripe for instruction ; and that a warlike race, addicted to ann^ 
to private fiiud*, and to, national wars, were not to be forced 
into improvement by means of fiscal r^ula^ons. Accord- 
ingly, in 1562, we find Winzet comi^aioing of the n^lected 
state of the Caledonian " grammar sculis," notwithstanding 
the singular " uUlitie thairof to the commoun-welth-" Yet he 
at the same time makes mention of " ^e gret liberalitie and 
ryche dotaticHis," together with the " sindrie fbnndationis to 
religion and science." 

Better times succeeded ; and even amidst the times of tur- 
bulence and fanaticism the High Sdiool of Edinburgh still 
nssin^ined a. respectable station. In 16.40 a code of discip- 
line vas coMposed and published, for the guidwce of that 
i?bi<^ might be denoounated iJbe mother seminary, of Scot- 
land. At length the Scottish Parliament, previously, to tb^ 
Hoitin,' t<mceived 9nd matured the noble design of tuioging 
Jearfting within the reach of eyery cottager in the northern 
IKHtirai of the island. This was ^fected by the establish- 
ment' of parochial schools, the mfipten^ce of which, like 
that of the parochial clergy, was. provided for, ntH. out of 
aOy eleemosynary or occasional fiind, but fi-om a constant and 
l^rennial source of revenue, the lands and agriculture of the 
kingdom. The last act of the last Scottish Parliament was a 
noble behest to posterity : it established a system of edu- 
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I, which has imprered the mords (tf'tfae peepk, rmdend 
diem virtuous at hoioe, and Fes|>ectable abroad ; and whiob 
was lately held out by that gnat En^iah patriot, Mr. \t^t^ 
bread, as a modd for the pec^le of this countiT, if tb^ meant 
to attain a similar d^ree of ekCelleoce. 

Mr. Afbm now felt that he was caUedi to preside over an 
iiutitutjoii which was second to none of a: similar kind in hn 
native country, either for antiquitj^or character;. he luiewtinit 
the eyes of « great o^ital, containiBg a c«lel»ated HmTeisiq''y 
were directed towarda him ; and, above aU^ he w«s aenfitUe 
that he had a character to fern^ and a certain, degree of ta^ 
spectsbility to maintain. He conducted himself aocordiDgt]b 
and soon rendered himself not a little usefiil to die institution 
itsd^ and highly respecl^Ue in- his own eharactei- as a teacher, 
by a lon^^tuinued' series of patiene, silent, and ah^ogt ui»; 
noticed exertions. 

At length, in 1771» Uie Rector prepared to bur^ fron) 
obscurity, to extend' his views, to ciKireet bis nodcoia, and, tp 
rectify his pr^udkes. Actuated by these motives, he deter- 
mined U> r^ioir to the condaenl^ during the vacation of that 
year, fior the.iHirpose of visiting Parist then the jgay oagital of 
an absolute and luxurious numarch ; for Louis XV* then 
r«gned there, in all the plenitude o£ unbounded despotism) 
and by his vices, bis passions, and the arbitrary tenour of bis 
goverjiment, fsepared that revolution which was. created, and 
in the opinion of some, justified, by a long soccession of enor- 
mities. He chose a very premier p»?son for his compaoion 
on this expedition ; it waft mi English' gentleman of the name 
■ef Townshend*, who bad repaired tb Edinbutf;h for the pur- 
pose of studying medicine in that capital,, which Cullen and 
bis assoGisites had, at this period, rendered the chief medical 
school in Europel 

After visiting ev&y thing worthy of notice in the metropo- 
liiof France, they determined to go to court; but as etiquette 
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was dlen, as now, absolntely isdispoiBabl^ it become tiece»- 
tai7) before the^ repaired to Versailles, to equip themselves 
for the ceremonial. On this ocauion, the snl^ect of the pre- 
sent memoir l^^>ear8 to have atdred himself in a suitable 
manner, " an enormous bag" barii^ been appended to his 
hur, while his side was adorned, or rather encumbered, by an 
" immensely limg rapier." As be possessed a manly mind, 
our travdler did not return with any very iavouraUe idea of 
a peoi^e who were, at that period, merrily dancing to the 
clonk of their own chwns. He appears, indeed, to have de- 
spised them, for he ever after reprehended the rage (rf* imi- 
tation which prevuled in this nation, respecdng one so 
unworthy of being its model. 

It must have been a ctmsiderable time before this that Mr. 
Adam had conceived the idea of a work on which was to be 
founded his future reputation. This was a Latin Grammar, 
intended to supersede the use of '* Ruddiman's Rudiments," 
then in full possession of alt the seminaries throughout Scot- 
land, from the Tweed to the Oricneys. This book, which was 
published in 1772, seemed to invite general hostility on the 
port of the schoolmasters especially, who, perceived that if Ais 
plan was attended with Success, they must comm«ice their 
labours anew. They accordingly considered this as a spedes 
of literary here^i and mudi clamour, and a variety of ob* 
jections were raised against it in most of the periodical pub- 
lications of that day. 

Ilie author, on the odier hand, was, of course, exceedingly 
anxious to obtwn pc^ularity for his book ; or, at least, the 
approbation of such distinguished persons as mi^t give cur- 
rency and obtain sanction for a work which had been the pro- 
duce of much labour, and many anxious hours. He accord- 
ingly transmitted his manuscript to Dr. Lowth, Bishop of 
London, and also to bis own countryman. Lord Kames ; the 
latter a man of great celebrity in the north, while the former, 
besides being himself considered as an adept, enjoyed no small 
degree of reputation in the south. The opinions of both 
were not only favourable but flattering. The prelate com- 



plimeBted the Rector on tlie success of his labours ; «hile the 
latter, not immindful of the advantages to be derived from 
such ^inguished support, quoted part of' his reply in the 
preface. As to the distinguished senator . of . the CoU^e of 
Justice alluded to above, his personal CMnmunioations were 
frequent ; and it would appear from a passage in a letter .to 
a common friend, dated October -SO. 1773, that be was 
desirous to assist him in his vndertaking.* 

That his theory might be confirmed by practice, Mr. Adam, 
afler obtaining the support and approbntioD of many respect- 
able authorities, at length determined to introduce his gram- 
mar at the High School : but dissensions arose, animadver- 
sions were made; some did not relish this nor any other 
novdty; -others urged the most captioas objections; tfaemaoi- 
cipal authorities, too, sickened at the idea of innovation ; and 
the ccmsequence was, that in 1778 all the other four masters 
taught as before, from the grammar of Ruddiman. 

But the Rector was in some measure consoled for this dis- 
iqipointment, by the liberality of Dr. Robertson, the historian, 
who induced the university to confer upon him the degree 
of Doctor of Iisws. A diploma was accordingly expedited, 
dated " Edinbui^i, anno salutis humame, 1760, nonia Au- 
gusti." Notwi^stauding this, five years afler, the Liord Pro- 
vost of Edinburgh recommended to the Town Counril to 
submit the matter in dispute, respecting the two grammars, 
to the Principal, Robertson, and the two Professors,- Dalzel 
and Hill, who, in their report adopted certain conciliatory 
propositions ; and the Rector was to have power to add such 
of his own rules as he might deem most essential, to those of 
Ruddiman, for the express purpose <^ connecting the study 
of English with that of Latin grammar. 

Notwithstanding this report, it was the determination of 
Dr. Adam, to continue the use of his grammar in his own 
class ; but the four under-masters, Messrs. French, Frazer, 
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Grtaifilulmidc, aod .NIoh<^, wooa •ftcr preamted & coonte^fie*' 
tjlien to tlte msgUtratn, pssyiag that RuddimaB's J ni tirt wy' 
work abpnU be .akma tangbt io the High Scbeid. Qa tbe 
$Sd oTAngoK 1786, liiB bod; ot le^jth declared, ^^ifaat 
Biiddiiaan's Gw»xur abould be the bert book for the Rec-. 
tor nod masteis; and liwt no other one should be med." 
Sr* Adam, howerer, coitinnfld firm to hu puipoae ; aad in a 
letter addressed to his patnHK, boldly esaerted, that, as reaaoa, 
alone bad ii)duced him to iotraduoe his own w(»k, experiaace 
asm compdkd him to eontiiine to exeraae his own jndgmaitr 
soncerning it." The former order, howercx* was renewedr 
aiai uiuuiiBrff.p«aai ties annexed todisobedisice; but these had 
no inflmoKe wfa^soeva- on the steady determinations of dte 
Rector, who contioiied, iM^withstanding the fuliBiBati<»w of ibe 
magistrates, and the protest of the mnsters, to make dse of his 
•vm discretion. His Inographer, who advocates his conse with 
becoDiing zeal, expresses Irimself thus on the subject ; " Time 
was, when the rules of logic, and even the aphorisms of Hip- 
pocrates were taught in Latin and Gre^ verse. Despapto? 
aad Uly were most conspikuous among the versifiers of LatiB 
grammar. The Syntax, by Despaiiter, was publidted is 
1509; Lily wasappointed Pint Master of St Paul's School, 
in Iiondon, by Dr. Caiet, by whom it was founded, in 151<^ 
and the first complete edition of Despariter's grammar, was 
[Minted at Cologne, anno 1523." The grammar of Lily was 
^ifMxnted, in En^and, to be taught iu the established schookt 
by an act which it is behered is still ii> force. " The truth is," 
obeerveB I^. Adam, ** it seems impracticable to expreiis, with 
aaficteat perspicsity, the principles of grunmav in Latin 
T«ae; and it appears struige, tliat when scholastic jarg(» is 
exploded from elementary books or other scieaces, it should 
be retained by public authority, where it ought never to have 
bean admitted, m Latin grammars for diildrct)." 
, So gseatvas thie c^osition to the naw grammar on this 
occasitm, that one of the magistrates of Edinburgh, instigated 
4)5< private pique, actually took legiU advibe, hi order bo asAr- 
tain whether the corporation, in its visitatorial capacity, could 
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^■phM the sublet oF thit memoir : but he fixibd'ilo coun- 
tenance from the Scottish bar, on the present occaiionj wbilo 
Ae Rflctor contented himself with publishing a fourth edition 
«^.A« " Principles of Latin and English Grammar." Frottt 
this time be was never impeded In the exercise of hia 
functions; uid authority, unsupported by argument, was no 
kMtgeT ezerdoed on the sul^t of grammar. Nor let it be 
supposed that this was a petty victory ; for those acquainted 
with the powers^ nfA only claimed but exercised by magistrates 
of all ranks, descriptions and denomioatioos in Scotland, nuiit 
bwe been astonished at an event by which the sturdy opposi- 
tioa of a single individual coi^d finally triumph over tiie 
first mnntcipal body in the northern porti<Hi of the unitdd 
kingdom. 

' During tiiis controversy, the Doctor was employed in comr 
piling a very useful work, entitied " A Summary of Get^r^ 
phy and Hblory," for the use of his pupils. This was 
pabHshed soon after its termination; and such was his success 
on the present occasion, that he was induced to form a dcr 
sign, to compose a series of works, expressly calculated for 
llie use of the student. His exertions seem to have been 
equally laudable, and advantageous; for in 1791,. tie obtained 
tile sum of 600/. for the copyright of " the Roman Anti- 
ipHties;" a work, which is allowed by every one to be in nb 
small dq;ree respectable. This work, which was three full 
years at press, for tiie sake of alterations and additions^ 
flvinces no small degree of labour; and it b not a little credit- 
able to the author, tiiat it was immediately translated into th« 
Gennanj French, and Italian languages. It appears from 
the preface, that be had availed himself of the labours of jio 
fewer tban twenty-nine authors; and he is asserted to have 
been the first native of Scotland, who produced a complete 
compendium of Roman antiquities. In the course of tbb and 
his. other works, he experienced many occasional ebbs and 
flows of spirits. Sometimes, alarmed at the multifarious dif- 
ficulties that occnrrect he determined, at night, never more 
to resume his labours; but n«xt monung'B son beMd him 
D,D 4 
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hiisy at his desk, and entplt^ed in folfiUing the dearest ohject 
of his cares and of his ambition. 

Meanwhile, his domestic concerns were assumlDg a flou- 
rishing a]:^>earance. His reputation had extended throng 
this fine country, and En^ishmen, and even foreigners, were 
attracted by it. In consequence of this, parents were eager to 
place their children under his Immediate inspection ; and his 
table was not nnfrequendy crowded with youog men, who 
resorted irom different parts of the kingdom, in order to de- 
rive benefit from his instnictioDs. The emoluments derived 
from this adventitious circumstance, were douhtlesa consider- 
able; and what with these, added to the honourable fruits of 
his literary labours, and the official emoluments derived from 
his situation as rector, more especially ailer the death of his 
predecessor, he must now have felt himsdf in the enjoyment 
of great comparative affluence. 

In the year 1791, appeared the second edition of the 
*' Summary of Geography and History," which was pub- 
lished in Ijondon. On this occasion, he has touched, in his 
pre&ce, on a subject that has since engaged no small portion 
of the public attention : a short quotation therefore may not 
be altogether improper here. 

"The usefulness of c^osftca/./fornu^ is universally acknow- 
ledged; but it has been allied, that the time requisite for 
acquiring it prevents a sufficient attention from being paid to 
general knatdedge. The most eflectual method, however, cS 
prosecuting the study of both, seems to be to job them toge- 
ther. The classic authors, particularly the poets, cannot be 
thoroughly understood without considerable acquaintance 
with those branches of science to which they of)en allude; 
geography, history, philosophy, astronomy, and, above all, 
mythology. To connect, therefore, the study of classical 
learning with that of general knowledge is the design of the 
following work." This work was received with avidity, and 
several impressions of it sold. 

Meanwhile the even tenor of the Rector's life was disturbed 
by what has assailed the peace, changed the characters,- and 
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altered the destinies both of individuals and natioDs; — this 
wu the FreDch RevolutioD, and the war consequent to i^ on 
the port of England. This is not the place to enter into 
laboured statements concerning the policy or justice of that 
measure, on the part of those statesmen who presided ov^r 
our coundls. It is sufScient to observe, that Dr. Adam ap^ 
pears to have viewed with no hostile eye a pc^ular insar- 
rection, that levelled despotism to the dust, although unfor- 
tunatdy for mankind it did not substitute a well-rcf;ulaied 
liber^ in its place. And, when we interposed in the contest* 
and took part with the continental princes, it was but natural 
for one whose mind was imbued with generous and patriotic 
sentiments, to deplore an event that was pr^nant with pre- 
sent terrors and future mischief to his native country. We 
are generally accustomed to express forcibly, what we feel 
strongly ; and it is difGcnlt on any occasion of a great ,«id 
important nature, to conceal our sentiments. It accordingly 
so happened, that in his class, he took occasion " openly to 
remark, that Pitt and Dundas misled the people, and that 
they had sacrificed thousands of lives and spent millions of 
mcmey in m unngbteous cause." This offence immediately 
excited the vi^Iant jealousy of the police ; and a " great offi- 
cer of the law," was appointed to interrogate one of the mas- 
ters of the High School, who had difiered with the rector, in 
respect to the introduction of the new grammar. He was 
now marked with " the odious brand of wild democracy ;" 
and in the jmgim of the times, became " a suspected cha- 
racter." This was a critical situation for the subject of our 
memoir, add he was, perhaps, indebted for his safety to the 
want of l^al proofs as to the &ct itself. From this time for- 
ward be determined to associate with none of the contending 
partiesi and to lock up his political <^nnionE within the. se- 
cure, though narrow space of his own bosom. Iliis exertion 
cost him dear, and evidentiy gave a strong tinge to his cha- 
racter daring the remainder of hb hfe. 

While the operation of his political opinions was thus sus- 
pended, his literary labours appear lohave been' progressive. 
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"the ** ClassicBl Biogrftplijr," a work obnooaly MOiilar iit 
Dulny respecU to LeUpfiere's ** Bibliotheoa Caaaswa," «w 
paUisbed at Edinburgh in the autumn of 1800. Wft learn 
from h'u very intellig^t bit^^pher, Aat it was ori|^nany 
iatended to werre a« an AppfOidix to the lar^ Latio Di^ 
tio&aiy, oa which he had been pntvioiulf employed durii^ 
die IcHig period of seven yesra. The article " C§esai^" ha« 
been quoted aA a hi^ly interesting tat^niphical aketeh^ 
while he hisirielf Was acciMttHned to ronark, that he had be- 
stowed great l^>our on lliose of " Cato" and " Cicero." This 
work has be«i twice reprinted in London) so that it b«s now- 
gone through several editions. 

" The Rector's literary works," we are told by one of bis 
Scholars, " were the produce of unremitttng Idwnr aiKl of 
great natutii! sagacity, guided by habits of acote (tnd-|MrofouDd. 
HiTestigation. He, used to rise regulariy for the wh<de sanv 
Aer seaAon at the early hour of five, and BOt ualrequendy, 
wben excited by any favourite object, or any formidable difiB- 
culty, even at four in the morning. After he begftn the com- 
pilation of his dictionary, a perseverance in that pracdce, 
joined to the laborious nature of his avocatioas, perhaps 
proved un&vourable to his health. But in the pursuit of 
diat otgect, which was b> be the completion of bis atmoos 
hopes, he shrunk at no difflcu1ty< In familiar conversatim 
he used jocularly to r^ieat the Impediments with which be 
had recently met, always ending with the expression of his 
fond expectations, tliat he might live to finish his designs. 
Learned men in various parts of the empire had occasion to 
inquire into the prepress of his great philolog^l effiirt, and 
when- they took any opportunity to oflfet a well-earned com- 
pliment, be returned to bis labours with renewed vigour.* 
We are forther told, that ** the rocafion time at the High 
Seboo!, which lasts six weeks in antumn, and durbig ^ich 
it mi^ have baen supposed that Dr. Adam woald have 
sought relaxation in some nlral retreat, was always ^>ent in a 
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dose and undivided attention to the comjdetion of one oi^ 
odier of his works. His faTonrite haimt for medi(«tiui WU 
on tlie summit of Arth«r*8 Sea^ and the wtiks to which he 
was most attHched lay all in its vicini^. In tlie autumn <^ 
1S08, he frequency dimbed the hUl as en exercise before 
break&st, an ^icurnon of whieh few men at his age could 
fiartake. Here he used to say, be had speat aotab of the hap<^ 
piest hours of his life; and in these walks were saggattad 
sevei-al of his literary efforts which he KCkimed moA Mto* 
cessful. Of these, he particularised the important scheme for 
blending die study of Latin with English grMnnar, and the 
various and judictoHB observatioiu he had ihade to the Som^ 
mary of Geography." 

It is lamentable to tUnk, that gudt a man as this, atitS 
spendi% many years of hia life in the undeitakBig, should 
have' been discouraged from publishing his large dictionary^ 
aftfer he had nearly completed it, " by the expense of paper 
and printing." Ccmtracting his plan to the oircumstancet cf 
the times, in 1801 he prepared an abridgement, under tiw 
title of Lexicon Linguie Latinn Competidiarium ; whidi was 
fiM* neariy four years in the hands of the printerj for it did 
not appear until 1805. , i 

Notwithstanding the numbers and respeotabili^ of, the 
Scottish schoolmasters, no proTision had hitherto been 'madtf 
for their widows and femiUes: nlthough, in 1805, imital^ 
tiie example of their brethren in Engluid, they associated- ttt 
'Edinburgh, uid invited the support and co-operatitm of Jh". 
Adam. Tlieir solicitations were not uttered in tailt; the 
'Rector exerted his influence on tiie present oeeasim among 
liis friends; ih additimi to whitSh he advanced a sum of 
money, amounting to between three and four hundred 
pounds, in order to procure an act of parliament. * The 

lief of Widows and Orildnn of Burgh aod Farodiul Scboobnsaten in Scot- 
land." Tlw contributon are ifirided into Atc dasm; tin first caaastl of tfioia 
who pay Ere guineas annoaDy ; while tfee quota of the fast is one gnhica on^ ; 
widowa of the fbraier an each eomtS tb *Sl., tfaose of OvUAWr W M. pn aMMm. 
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bill WAS promoted by the Monoutable Henry Ereldne, bra* 
tber to the Earl of Budian and to Uie Ex-cbanoeltor Lord 
Erskiae, the late Mr. Horoer, M.P., the present Lord Com- 
misfiioaer Adam; and in general, " that set of men to whose 
«ideaTours hmnanity is indebted for the abolition of the 
slave trade." Dr. Adam was chosen " cashier" on the pre- 
sent occasion, and i^^>ears to have deroted ranch of his time 
to this benevolent institution, the success of which is con- 
neded with his nune. 

Jn 1808, the majpstrates of Edinburgh testified their re- 
elect for the late Admiral SAt Samuel Hood, by means of a 
public dinner. To this civic banquet, after the lapse of 
thirty-6ve years without any similar communication. Dr. 
Adam was invited. On this occasion, he was dressed in the 
same black in which he appeared at Versailles in 1771. 
Nearly at the same time he evinced his gratitude and respect 
for an author of only sblteen years of age, who was pleased 
to pay him a well-earned compliment; and on this occasion, 
he not only visited his pane^^st, who resided in Edinburgh, 
but ever after took great notice of him; and, in return, was 
accustomed to pmnt out the important advantages to be de- 
rived from virtue and perseverance. 

Soon after this period the Rector evmced, that in hb former 
political opinions he had been actuated by the purest and 
most enlightened patriotism. No sooner had the treacherous 
and impolitic aggression of Bonaparte armed the Spanish 
people to arms, than he b^i^ once more to feel a lively in- 
terest in respect to public afEairs. His countenance brightened 
at the prospect of a people bereaved, by the foulest conqiiracy, 
of their two kings, inciting one another to acts of valour ; 
while the Cortes organised a national resistance, which, by 
the help of England, proved finally successful agmnst the 
most warlike monarch that had reigned in Eun^e for two 



.In tb« span of two yews the number of contributon vat tripled ; and at the 
gnteni meeting held in June, 1811^ tbe fundi, after deducting all expencO) 
amounted to SISOI. while tbe membera u 
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centuries, backed by armies becomiag btAry under arms; 

-^nd by generals who were then accounted the first in the. 
world. But he did not live long to contempUte the sad 
reverse that ensued : a monarch returning from exile to lead 
an army to subjugate his victorious capital; to overturn a 
legitimate body of representatives, which had prepared the 
return of their sovereign ; and to immure those in dungeons 
who had fought the battles of their country with fidelity, and 
valiantly contributed to the overthrow of her enemies. 

The last work projected by our author, was the " Manual 
of Latinity," which he in part executed, but never lived to 
finish either it or his great dictionary. Meanwhile his la- 
bours as a teacher experi^iced no relaxation ; he discharged 
the duties of his own class, and superintended the concerns of 
the High School with his accustomed vigour and industry. 

But it was his &te to be soon disabled ftora proving <^ 
any furtlier service either to this or any other institution^ lor 
on Wednesday, the ISth of December, the worthy. rector was 
suddenly seized with an indisposiUon which exhibited all the 
appearance of apoplexy, while in the execution of his official 
duty. He was still able^ however, with the assistance of his 
friend Mr. Gray, to return to his own house; and the vio- 
lence of the disease seemed at length to have greatly abated; 
but an alarming return of the former symptoms, accompanied 
by a slight stupor, occurred on the following Saturday, and 
on Monday, the IStb of December, 1809, he ceased to exist. 

lljus died in the sixty-nintli year of his age, Alexander 
Adam, LL.D., who had filled the office of Rector of the 
High School of Edinburgh, during a period of near ferty 
years. His long life was unceasingly employed in the service 
of the public ; be united in his own mind an enthusiasm for 
ancient learning, with a love of ancient liberty. In person, 
he was above the middle size ; his features were regular uad 
manly ; in dress, he studied not the fashions of the present 
day; in public, he generally appeared in a pensive attitude; 

' and in winter, always walked with his hands crossed, and 
thrust into his sleeves. His constitution was prepared for 
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btigue of every kind by habitual t^ia|>eFance ; but it was un- 
derminod by mental labour and application ; ajid finally anni- 
hdated by severe domestic affliction, incid^it to the death of 
James, a dearly beloved son, subsequently to his return frmn 
India. 

- Arrangements having been made for a public funeral, under 
itbe superintendence of the magistrates, the corpse oftiie rector 
jwas removed to.the High school ; and while the great bdl of 
the High church tolled a solemn peal, the boys arranged 
ftceording to their classes, and led by their respective masters, 
preceded the body, which was covered by a rich crimson palL 
Next followed the lord-provost, ma^^trates, and town coundl 
in their c^clal dresses ; next followed the principal and pro< 
feasors of the university in their robes ; and the procession 
was closed by about 700 respectable individuals, consisting of 
friends and former pupils. Dr. Adam bad been twice mar- 
ried, and had children by both his wives. Although he 
«vinced great prudence in the management of bis a£^rs, his 
fertane was aot Unge ; bat he evinced great wisdom by a 
codicil in his own hand writing, to his last will, in which he 
«anifl8t!y eeCreated. his &mily not to differ about pecuniary 
considerations ; warned them against ^e danger and folly of 
law ; and named certun. friends as arbitrators, in case of any 
disputes about fab property. 

Mr. Radbum has been very happy in producing an excel- 
lent likeness of the wor^y rector, who is represented in die 
act of teaching his pupils. 



List of the Works t^the late Dr. Aletcander Adam. 

' 1. Latin Grammar, 1st Ed. Edin. 1772. 'Das was in- 
traded to connect the study of the Latm Grammar with that 
of the English. * 



• It mu tbe mufbrtune of Dr. AdBm, st this moment, la numbar among hii 
cBemia, the odctnted Dr. OiUwrt StemK, bom at Edinbur^ in 1749. Hii 
latber WW » prof naoc at iha uniratBtr of Hw dty, where be hinuelfncated hit 
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S. A Summary of Geography and History, for the use of 
the first class in the High school of Edinburgh. The 2d Ed. 
I vol. Svo., with notes. 

3. Compendium of Roman Antiquities, published in Lon- 
don, 1794, and in 1809, 1st Ed. 1791.. 

4. Classical Biography, lstEd.Edinb.lSOO. Twoedidons 
were soon after published in London. 

5. Lexicwi Liiigute Latinee Compendiarium ; 1st Ed, 
Edinb. 1805. 

6. Manual of Latinity ; this was partly finished, but not 
published during the lifetime of the Wthor, 

. N. B. His it^Tge LaUn Dictionary was siso left incomplete 
at the demise of the compiler, he having proceeded no further 
than the middle of the letter C. 



Question ; and to whicb, M> far M learning and (atmti were concerned, b« wu M- 
wimdly an oravnent. Before he BUaioed tbe aged of nunhood, ha wrote b 
dissertation on the antiquitj of tbe British conMitution, for whicb be was compU- 
mented with the degne of LL. D. He afierwardc composed a history of Scot- 
land, tram tbe Reformaliom to the death of Queen Muy, whom be daiiaidB wiib 
great (cuteniMB and aUlity, against the attacks of Buchanan and Robataao, to 
the latt«i of wbom lie elway a evinced a maifced penonsl hosiility. 

TluaaliU and ingenious man seized every oportunity to deiTT the mafti of the 
Jkctoraod to ridicule bis Orammv.^unit ndbich lie appears to hnve bee^ actuated 
with no common degree of violence. To gradly bis resentnients agaiast both, be 
composed in Latin, a fictiliaUB narrative of the Doctor's journey to Paris, whidi 
be attributed solely to vani^ ; having, BCc«ding to bis aiicauBt> viiited farsigB 
countries *plely for the purpose of obtaining a name. He, at the same time, ac. 
cuses bim irf pillaging the " repositories of Thomas Ruddiman," on bis return ; 
and after having ci^ied Ins beauties and his errors, like a true plagiary, of having 
obtrudedlhemonthe poblicaadiacoveriesofluBown. Hsalaadrewupaoaccwigt 
of a Roman funeral, in which tbe new Grammar was personi6ed as the dead body; 
while the chief mourner was intended to represent the woitby Rector sorrowing over 
the untimely fate of bis darling oSq>ring. The persons offldaling on this ociaiimi 
were introduced uiider the the technical terms ip use among the aitci«nt RpnraiiA ] 
while, to heighten the ridicule, a poor lunatic called ■' Jamie Duff," who u«ualty 
placed himself first in tbe procession, during all funerals in tbe Scottiih capital, 
was introduced as chief motimer. 

It must have been a most unpleasant circumstance fbr a man of great leonung 
and exquisite sensibility, to have hod such a man as Dr. Gilbert Stew^ filr an 
antagonist ; but he survived the bitterest etitirta of bis rage, and lived many years 
after bim, die former bavilig died, in 1TS6> 
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C0BBE8P0NDENCE. 

Dr. Alexattder Adam to the Rev. Dr. Vincent. 

" Sir, 
*' I receiYed your favonr by yesterday's post. The first 
moment I could command, I went to make the enquiry you 
wished, r first called on Mr. D&lzell, professor of Greek in 
the University, taking it for granted that be would know 
something about the matter, but found he was out of town. 
I next applied to a person who I knew could procure every 
possible information from the publishers. The answer I re- 
ceived from him is as follows ; ' the sectioD referred to in the 
letter you mentioned, was given in to the publishers in MS. 
Who was the writer they do not know : but I understand 
their compiler is a Mr. Gleg near Stirling, who, they pre- 
sume, made up the section ; whether with or without help 
they cannot say. But if you wish it, the printer promises to 
write to Mr. Gl^ and enquire about his authorities.' I shall 
request that Mr. Gl^ may be written to, but could not in 
the meanume, delay sending you the information I have re- 
caved. I have not yet had the pleasure to rec^ve your tract, 
but shall ever set a high value on every thing that coniet 
from you. If I can procure the information you wish, which 
I hope will be the case, I shall not fail to acquaint you, I shall 
soon use the freedom of sending you a copy of a new woik 
of mine, on a subject still more extensive than the Roman 
Antiquities. The general design is to connect the study of 
classical learning with that of general knowledge, pardcularly 
of geography and history. I am, with great esteem and 
respect, 

"Sir, 

" Your most obedient and 
" rery humble servant, 
" Edinb. 4A5 Oct. 179*." " ALEX. ADAM. 
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** I have receired joar lavour of tbe-SSd S^t., togetbsr 
with your very isgenioiu tract on the origination of the Gredi' 
verb, which I have p&rused with the greatest pleasura. T)w 
theory wbidk jon ao besnrtifidfy iihisbvte was «atii>ety nsw to 
m^ and therefore aff<»ded me a high d^ree both of delig^i 
, and iiBtruction. I was truly surprised to find your theoiy 
apply so generally ; for, considering the irr^ularities incidwit 
t» all languages, it was not to b&expeeted that it should be 
applicable to every particular, or rathec that the applicat,ion of 
it conld every where be traced. This curious investigation 
must surely have cost you much thought, and I have no 
doubt but that you will make still farther discoveries. ' I am 
persuaded that what yoa have alreody done, cannot foil to 
be very useful in &cilitating the acquisition of that most beau- 
liiid of all language^ the Greek. I have read over in a cur- 
sory manner the article Philology in the Encyclopoedia 
Britannica, and am confirmed in the suspicion I entertained 
when I wrote you,, that the. ohservaUons there introduced 
were derived from your tract.* On this head, however, I 
cannot say any thing certain. For Mr.Gle^ who conducts 
the pabllcation of that work, declined menUoning thf name of 
the author, but says, ^at if the gentleman who made the 
enquiry will write to him himself be will give a satisfactory 
answer. As I am not acquainted with Mr. Oleg, it struck me 
that it would do better for you to write to him yourself than 
receive information at second hand. You may direct to the 
Rev. Mr. Gli^, Stirlmg. He is, I believe, the Church of 
England clergyman in that town, and very respectable for 
his ingenuity and learning. I thought of delaymg writing 
till I should have an opportunity of sending you a copy of the 
book I mentioned in my last, but having occasion yesterday 
to be with ^ John Sinelmr, I mentioned to him my wishing 
to write to you, on which he gave me a cover. I use the 

* Mr. Dcug never saw Dr, Vincent'i book till his own uticl* «n fhilolcvz 
wM^blUifd. A.H. : 
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freedom to trouble you with the enclosed to my.brotber-iii' 
\xWf who lives in. your □eighbourhood. His. letter contains 
one to Mr. Cadell concerning some mi^s I want for. the Geo- 
gnpby, and I have taken the .liberty to beg Mr. Cadell will,, 
tf he finds.it conrenient, coosolt you oa the sul^ect.. Icon-, 
sider it as an ot^ect of great importance to procure a proper , 
set of .m^s for young men at a moderate price, and I will, 
grudge no expraice to obtain them. 



I ever'am,'with the truest esteem and 

" Sir, 

" Your most obedient 

" and very bumble servant, 

" ALEX. ADAM." 



To the Bee. Dr. Vincent, 

" Dear Sir, 
- " I return many thanks for your last favour. Your appro- . 
bation of my labours gives me the highest pleasure. I con- .' 
caved that such a work would be an useful addition to the 
antiquities, and were I able to compile a dicti<»iary in the 
manner I wish, it would complete my plan. I cannot express . 
bow much I think myself indebted to you for the kind atten- 
tion you have been so good as to give to the subject of the 
maps. I see you are a much better judge of that matter than 
I am. I entirely agree with your opinicxi, in which I find 
Mr. Cadell and Mr. Strahan coindde. I received their letter , 
at the same time with yours, and wrote them in course of 
post to get the maps done as soon as possible, in the manner 
you suggested. I even requested, that if they were at a loss 
about any tbin^ they would apply to you for advice. You 
see what freedom your goodness leads me to use with you. 
You will add still fiirtber to my obligations to you, if yoa. 
•IS 
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will take the trouble at your convenience to point out any mis- 
takes I may have fidlen into, or improrements I sbould make. 
The plan is so large, that it will require long time and the 
assistance of friends to complete it. I am very sensible, that 
irom my local situaUon, I labour under several inconve- 
niences both with respect to matter and style, whichj if I 
had received my education in England, I sbould have 
easily avoided. Notwithstanding all the pains I have be- 
stowed on the study of the English language, I always write 
under the terror of falling into provincial impn^rieties. 
The connexion of the English with the Latin Oranunar, is a 
thing I have laboured much to introduce into this country ; 
but such is die attachment to old and established modes, that 
my endeavours have not been attended witii the success which 
at first I bad reason to expect. 

*' I am sorry I did not delay writing you last a few days 
longer, that I m^ht have been enabled to ^ve you more 
certtun information about the author of the article in the En- 
cyclopaedia. I understand it was writtan by a very worthy 
old gentleman, an acquuntance of min^ Mr. Doig, master 
of the grammar-school at Stirling. But I suppose you will 
have received, before this time, a satis&ctoi^ answer on that 
head &om Mr. Gl^. Want of time obliges me to conclude 
abruptly. This goes under cover to a fnend of mine, Mr. 
Bruce *, a literary g^itleman of great merit, formerly one 
of our professors in the University, but now employed in a 
very different line. I ever am, with the most sincere esteem, 
« Dear Sir, 
"Edin. "Your most obedient servant, 

« Bfh Dec. 1794." « ALEX. ADAM. 

- • Juki Brace, Eiq., late mimlwr fin St. BGchwl, M preunljcMDl Kill's 
prinla' for Scotland, luMoiiogi^ifaer to tbt Eut India Cmnpao^, and keeper of 
stale papen at 'Whitehall. . When profrnor of moral philoaopbj in the umravily 
of Edinbui^.bepuUiibad ■'Elanentaofthe Sdence of Ethica on tb« prindplea 
of Nabical Fhilanpfa]'," 8t» , 17B«. t and hai nnce written leninl woAb on 
■uttjecia connected witb die du^ioftbepffictiwhicb be holds, A. M. 
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Ih the Sev. Dr. Vinteat. 

« Dear Sib, 
« I lofdced with great imtMljeDce for your Kearchus, aa Ik 
wag UBeominof ly long of reacliiog us. Mopy on eoquiiy ) 
maJe for- him bef(H'« his errivolr. I procured one of the first 
^tygisA that could be got read;, and lud aside 9*^ thiog (q 
attend bj^ ifli. hjs prQgre»s., \, have been, hijj^hljr pleased uid 
Uistmcted. I adouae the ac^it^ac^ and extent of your 19&- 
lea^besf tfaie u?^uit7> <?f your conjectures, and alKwe aU. 
thepeta^erance mth which ;q4 hftre {HYtsecitfed so, difficult 
a^d tedious a^ iayeatigation. I had tto conce^tjinjiyou could 
make so much of what fq)peared (o me SQ bvreQ a su^ect- I 
sotoednies r^etted tfeatypn fead not, ipingjednxore hist^wal 

facts with.yQurge<^rBphicid dis^isiUonv, especiolly as iij thos? 
facets yqu have touched upon* you shew ^ucb powecs: of ret}.- 
d«ring ijtiem interesting. The goieralitj' of read^jrs 9j;e %$9 
engaged by mere geojpjphicid infjuines, howerei: oiriouEt and 
int{>9rtaii.t. It i«^ujre» a considenibLe afiqua^UjutCC with, ikt; 
\a^fin of Alexander to undeistaqd thoroughly sereral DOS' 
sages m. your work. In sojuw parts you are, a» full on th^ 
heaA as could be wished:; and oiy being so delight^ with yoiir 
historical relations made me wish to have found more of tlWHt- 
I am ht^py to leani that you mean to prosecute your enflui- 
riea concerning the progress of the Macedonian conqueets.. It 
is a noble subject ; and, I have not the least doubt, but the 
&TOurable rec^doq of your present work will affi>i:d you the 
gf^tos^eocouoigement to pursue it. I hope your h^Ith wilt 
enable you to finish it. I know well the labour it must cost 
you ; but you seem to compose w^ gceat la*^%^7. a^ \ sh.auhJ 
suppose yoa will not find the same miauteness of iavestigatMD 
rmiiisite.by land »a hj sea. Besi^L^ yOu, will have sqiqc 
men fnaqiHifit. n^l^Wuatkmi of etuiveaing, y^tu cfeser^oa 
in the cne than in the odier. 

" Dr. Doig hi^pnied tAbein town wbtti I rec«ved yttar 
fiivour.' He haA oome to> ££t^r^ with his friend, Ttlf^ 
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^ii«ttie% ko'w^eis to be In T«#Jrgotid Sf^'i^ and (Jie fiM 
4^ I met with him,*he Vdk«d a t«MV^ tnjrwttl) DM, as tMu^J' 
««ii1iebad>een«mtinof tbtty. tlponi^CeWitig yonf letter* 
I Cdllfid on ' faim to cOmmtmicate ^ c6bt%hta. I iteiAiot tdl 
you 6ow he^>py the worthy liiEAi - appeitfed to be -when I r*ftd 
to li&ft ivbM you ittid c<mG«lhlinglirm; aid 1 was ittfoittidd b6 
te{)0ieed it with great Sads&ction ih evtry tioti^tiix^. Inft 
-twitter hi wrote m^ in answer to a few line^ I «tBt htm 
lAimg with yoar peStcei.', he «x[M-«6se<] tfae big^t' sense t^ 
7otir ItbenUlty and iMndesoension> These were' the tennB 
-lie tteed^ He at the sattiti timb tocqiuuitted me, that he h*d 
^ropt ^t tJioUghts of puUishitig his i^inarks oA yOi!ir Essiyt. 
''Whether he will cbatige his mind, fitom th« agreeable accoilM 
^ou give of the sale of your ingenious dbquisitJon on the 
Greek verl^ I know not ; but if he should* I am surt he .wiB 
Bay nothing but what will be highly honourable to yoilk 

" I return you many thanks fijr your kind coiigtatulations 
im the success of my geography, You^ indeedi predicted 11^ 
«nd trhat fs more, have contributed greatly to promote it. 
1 ev«r am, ^ndi the most sincere respect and esteem, 
"Dear Sir, 

« Your feithAil and 

" JBdm. " Very obedient setraht, 

tlSihAprih 1797. « ALEX. ADAM; 



■ ' To the Seo. I>r. Vincent. 

.' ** Dear Sir, 

" After perunng your NeardiuB, I gave it to a Mbnd, 
T^ho is an exoelletit classical tchokr, and a good judge. Mis 
■opinion of the work coincided with my ow&> that it does ywi 
great honour. Hti Was particulu-ly pleased vith your ttt- 
OMint of the moudis of t^e Euphrates. Upon inquitifig ^ 
IbW ^ys ago at the ehc^ (^ Mr. &eech, ^e t^ 6ttr fMfef 
books^lwe herty I was tkd that th«!y had dispdsfed of *U-tfae 
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copieA they had reeaved from I<ondon. The remarks I ifxk 
the liber^ of sending you, reflected on the public taste cash 
- cemiog literary productiojti in genera]* without detract in 
,the least from Ae merit of your work, which I am confident 
eyety candid judge- will allow tpbe very great; still, howerer, 
especially In this country, the number of those interested in 
such disquisitions is but comparatively small} so that yoo 
ought not to judge of the reception of your book from the 
extent of the sale, and, as you say, the present time is ex- 
'tremely un&TOurable for such publicaticHis. I have-read your 
.descriptitm of the battie of Ossus in the British Critic, a con- 
uderable number of which I understand came to £dinbui^. 
I>percave in this tract the same iogennily and extent of 
knowledge as in many parts of Nearcbus. But yon go lai 
.beyond the sphere of ordinary inquiry, and indeed' of ordi- 
naiy understandings. I judge of others from myself. Yonr 
researches display a depth of erudition which few possess, 
and which the many are incompetent to judge o£. It would 
be a pi^ the world should be deprived <^ the light which 
ypnr dissertations must throw, on so impo^lant a branch ^ 
knowledge as the history of Alexander. But I hope this will 
not be the case. Considering your public engagements, and 
tiie many avocatimis to which you must be exposed, I am 
sorprised you have found -time to do so much; and I am 
sorry to find you mention he6clik as a reason &r your not 
completing your plan ; especially, as I am informed by your 
friend} Mr. Dubarry, that you devote your leisure time to 
study to the ne^ect of exercise. In point of age, I am only 
8 very few years behind you ; but every good day I contriie 
to find time for exercise in the open lur; and in school I 
endeavour to be as much on foot and in action as jwstiUe. 
From my experience of the good effects of this plan, I beg 
leave eaniestiy to recommtind it to you. - About two y^ 
ago, I was like to have felt sa-iouB consequences from too 
close an ^plication to study. Afterhaving laboured so Icnig 
and'doneso much for the public, you are well entitied to that 
otium am tUgiUtaiet which so manyof your predecessors have 



obtained ; and I hope the time is not distant when you too ' 
shall aijoy it. Then the prosecntion of your literary studies 
would only aSard you an elegant amusement : but, at present, 
as you have so much public work to do, I hope, from what 
you say, you will slacken yoar private ecertions, and make 
your literary pursuits rather a relaxation than a toil. You 
can finish your dissertations concerning the conquests of 
Alexand^ at yonr leisure ; and when the present fenuent is 
subsided, die public will be disposed to pay more attention 
to such usefol investigations; There is one- thing I b^ leave 
to submit to your con^deration, whether it would hot be use- 
ful to make a popular book, in a small size, by giving a short 
but interesting sketch of the whole hbtory of Alexander, with 
a bri^ account of the voyage of Nearchus sul^oined as an 
i^pendix, without any minute investigation, but mentioning 
only the result of your inquiries, with references to yonr dis- 
sertati<His and your larger work on Nearchus. Perhaps a 
free translation of Arrian's account, with short explanatory 
notes and references, might do as well. This yon could 
easily execute, and it would be a work of utili^ to young and 
old ; and, I am persuaded, would not &il to engage public 
attention. You see what freedom I use with yoii; I do it 
because I feel an interest in your wel&re. I seldom write so 
long episties. I wish at least to shew you how much I esteem 
your favours. I am, with every sentiment of esteem and f^ 
spect^ dear Sir, 

" Yonr faitiiful 

" and iabst obedient servant 
(Signed) " ALEX. ADAM. 

*• Georjg^i Square, 
«affly», 1797." 

Dr. Vincent to Mexander Henderson, Edimburgft, 

' " Dear Sir, 

' *< The correspondence between Dr. Adam and myself 

commenced by my addressing him' upon finding that boys 

sent from the High School to Westminster were, qualified 
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by JMr-attoilHDeDts ib LbUo^ ta a \a^ rank, tnt iipoBi Jdum 
yntttoS GteniK, wen of neoesu^ i^ac«d in aor lower clossM. 
Qe E^lied mutib at lai^ on tlm sul:^«cti bat bis concbiBknt 
'WMt " Gfeek in Scotlind u the busuMB» of tbe Uiuv«rsi^, 
aind Aat ie tbe rensmi we bave so little Greek iS'TMrcouBtry.''- 
I afWwiirds lesnit tbat be bad bad« c<utQStwitb Dr. BobertBoo 
Ob Uiis 4]Hie8tioD( and bad lattedj' tai^ht Greek in 4be Higb. 
Scbool, X tbink it fvehable tbat tbis letter rasy be pre> 
wrVed, sod when I go to London I will lade Sot it. 

" I aever saw Sr. .4daiB but once, wbeo be i^ent a day^ 
witb me at ^exAeji Wbidi paasei^ I bdiev^ witb mutual- 
baptrineas to botb parties ; but X know w^ bis extreme - 
atteotion to bis prcdes^ra, and bis exc^eut loetbod of 
tescbiog. His publiadions were not merely «sdU> but the 
best €£ tbeir kind. Tbe AniiquitieB and I^tm Dicnonarj 
were fiHmed upon an ^ccellent models and tbefimner par-, 
tKuliuJ;i by girng tbe Latin f^reaes, for tbe circuoiBtaiMca 
eKplaioed, was one «f tbe best scbool-books publiabed in ffif 
tkafe Hif) Gec^rajihy was correct; in reject to wbicb I 
dnim some meriti as I MconuDiNided tbe eqgravjng of 
jyAnville's maps to accooipaoy itj wbicb oomfdeted the wotk, 
and, I bdierci promoted tbe s^. 

" T^ remaioder af our oanespond^ifle related diie^ ta. 
Be. Doi^ of Stiriiiif^ who wae a veiyexcdlefit Greek scbe- 
lai; and whose wtidefif Philology in tbe Eacyt^piedia, wiU 
do bim lasting honour: I bad, through Dr. Adam» much 
intercourse with him, and 'tfiucb''s(rti«&ouon firom it; be was 
rather qnteiaatical, but hi^ly iofonned and exceedingly acute. 

lie fast lietter J received from Dr. Adam related to my 
work on tbe commerce of the ancients^ he was manifestly 
not satisfied with it, and reproved me kindly for not makbg 
it a more popular work; — but to have done this, I musthave 
formed 4 plan totally difiarent, and ^ould hare been ihou^t 
to have encroached on Dr. Robertson's Disquisitions. If it 
has done me credit in the North, — credit is all tbat I co- 
veted; — and I have been gratified mcn^ by its estimation 14 
jo your country and on tbe coatioeBt* than by its recqition at 
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home. The Freticb traaelator pablisliAd two lai^ editiotas 
at once, in quarto and octaro^ while In Lwidon only ISO 
oQ^es have btea atM of my second edition. But I amrcoa- 
tented with fhe ^probation of aatae of the most enKllaat 
jodgfa «f the egf^ and flie receplaOK it has met with in 
India and dbtoad. I seat a copy of my second edition to the 
Advocates Xiilnwry, and I will thank you if you -mSt. inquife 
whether a copy of mj tzaaslatioa of the two QreA Txacts* 
nsac^ed dut «dlectioa last year. It is the completi<m of Ae 
work : if it amved, I need not trouble you to wcite ^gain ; iC 
o&ervriaet upon heanag from yon Z will said it 

*' Wbem I otn look to my papery if I find aay thing of 
Dr. Adasas' worthy of oommunication, I will coov^ it bn 
you. I Kspwt him as one of the most inde&t^gatde instnm* 
tctra, end one that loTod bis profession. I never loved il^ 
tfeongb I hope I did my dnty. There is a pleasure is 
teaching and seeing the prepress of the attentive;— but the. 
inatteation df the many, and the anxiety of tfae charge, is a 
sad counterbalance to the pleasure. I am now, - thank Gody 
ib ^edremfflrt, ease, and ^uence. I am at anchor («s Paley 
o^reases it) after the sfawms «sd &%ues of hla, — and* with 
an affecdonate &mily around me, feel all the Ues^ngs thak 
tke age-of seveo^-one is capable of enjoying] these, I trust, 
and liope^ will never &il, till they are replaced by better pros" 
pects. 

« Believe m^ dear Sir, 

*' IsHpt " your most obedient and &ithfnl servmat^ 

« Sept. 2*, IBIO." « W. VINCENT. 

{Private.) 

To Alexand£r Hettderionf Edinburgh. 
'* Dear Sir, 
**I have found two letters from Dr. Adam. Hieyartf . 
both interesting to me on account of Neardiua. Ton are 

* Dr. VinccDt here aUuda to ■■ Hie Voysge of Neuchua, ind the Feripliia 
of the Ervlhrean Sea, truukted from the Greek b; 'WUian VuMen^ D. D. 
Dean of Wettminner," «o. Oifi»d, 1809. A. H. 
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welcome to m&ke what use of them you please; -but I .tnnst 
request the &vour of you to return them. 

" I never found out that Dr. Adam was no admirer of Mr. 
Pitt, till I saw your publication, — neith^ do I think that 
any dtfierence of opinion on political questions would have 
made our literary intercourse less friendly, I have always 
thought that Mr. Pitt's fortitude was the preservadtm of our 
country; and that his character liow'rests' on three operations 
which no minister before his -time, ^ — and no one public man 
now living of any party, would have dared to undertake. 
These are, — the union oi Ireland, — the millions appitopri- 
ated to ' the sinking fund, — and the 'Simplification of the 
customs. But if Dr. Adam and you are of a different t^i- 
mon, you have a fiill ri^t to publish and maintain it I . 
think, whether this countiy is to stand or &H, posterity will 
judge this question better than we who are partizans on either 
nde. 



" In confiding the two letters to your discretion, I feel 
something like the cba^e of contributing to feed my own va- 
nity ; — but Dr. Adam was too ancere to have flattered any 
<me, however I was flattered by his approbation. My reasui 
for inquiring after the little tract I salt to the Advocate's Li- 
brary, arose from the wish I had that the work should be 
preserved there ctmiplete. I have made the same d^>osit in 
several public libraries of all the copies to which I was en- 
titled by the booksellers. The tract is no otherwise worthy 
of consideration, — and I shall be sorry if you have any 
trouble in the enquiry. 

*' I remain, 

" your most obedient aad.futhful servant, 
« Deanety, ffestmr. « W. VINCENT. 

•'^o», 27, 1810." 
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To Alexander Hendenon, Edinburgh. 
"DeabSir, 
*' I have looked over all my pt^ers, and £nd nothing more 
than I have already transmitted to yon ; and as to copies of 
my own, I never kept me in my life on literaiy snl^ects, ex- 
cept some few Latin ones, written to professors on the conti- 
nent, who have honoiured me with their approbation. 



« I think it highly probable diat new editions of Dr. Adam^ 
Antiquities, Geography, and Dictionary, will be called tot, — 
and as all his works were conunitted to Cadell and Davies, it 
is probable they would act with more inl^ri^ than any other 
publishers. As to myself I have always found them &ir and 
hononrable. They undertook the printing of both my edi- 
tions of Ancient Ckinunerce, and 1 am sorry to say, were out 
of pocket 250iL by the second; of this, however, they have 
never compUuned. As for myself taking the whole account 
ti^^er, I do not think that I am gainer of one farthing. 
For my own sense and feelmg on this subject, I refer you to 
my prefiice to the Feriplus of the E. S. part the first 
■ m * • • • ** 

To the Editor. 

" Edinbur^, S, Sonlh Hanover Street, 
Fdwulvysi, isiT. 
" Sir, 
. " My <^er to you was made fi'om a wish that the bio- 
gn^hy of Dr. Vincent might be rendered a litde more ample 
than by the few materials which I was afrud you could only 
glean in the ordinary way. That learned and exoeUent pOT- 
son, through the long course of a usefiil and most honoarable 
life, was not remarkable ibr any of those bustling exertions 
and showy qualifications which attract the more extensive 
public interest to an individual. His conduct, as a dignified 
dergyman, was quite mo^iate and uuassummg; and his 



literary labours were addressed to a circle at all times cont- 
parstively namTir. Bu^ in thb ^g« tX -H^ oAhodoxy and 
intolerant schism, of huge preparation add liigb ^n^ensitMi, 
it .irould bealifood: in^iut to pafs owr W^ * «Mrt ttbituar^ 
iloltoe a ■ckatthvum wbo, while k» WW tihoMetVUtiously itaA 
finUy Uiecal, lercd his <iiut«ii as be Md bb fiiith, ttptta 
e a rt iid laaa; mndaiekdUri «idi tb&t AWdilS(Mi Bodtapadtyof 
exertion xthldi dtstangui^Kd the oU vobotd of dur Hterati^<-^ 
disjoined altogether from that harshness towards inferiors, — 
that jealousy of equals, and that little-miaded loye of small 
CeatMrersy, whiidt is perhaps at ^ titoes Uidreor left the 
ebamct^istic of ti »etc men of latttrs. 

*' Mytitercoiine with J>r. YfaMniC cotnmttieed in Aagast, 
lAlO, at which tim he wu p^ted odt to ims by a firiend*, 
asliaving com^KXided with Dr. ActatUt rector of the f^h 
S^ocd of dus Qixyt to iriioae mcRMiy I jiad veiy unadvisedly 
and imdeqiiBtdy attempttd U 4» jWtioe in « ^ht Uch 
guBphical tnenoir. 

" Hit fint and seoHid lett«v exhibit bis penraiial <d»uracter 
in s fairly Bgneabts pobtl «f view ; and they r^resoit linit, 
as I believa he nniiormly was, oaUnly fixed in a few good 
principles, tdeant to a d^ree, wilb A sted&st ftltachineat to 
the oause of right education and sotmd leamm^ from a 
thorough appreciation of their happy effects ; in his pers«Mial 
manners, kind, candid, sbigle-hearted, easy of access, and 
yet mildly dignified. la shorty he ^ipears to have been at 
all periods of his lifeamiuently susc^tible of friendship; and 
as he was fortunate in malciiig, without effi)rt, many eminent 
anil powerfiil friends, so he never lost any by acts oF cold 
tuef^xt, pi^fly) or woridly bnndedness. Every thing of that 
MHt, Indeed, was foreign to his nature ; and It Is for die in- 
terests of trufli and virtue, that his luime should be held forth 
to die youth (tf that great seminary which be illustrated by 

■ T Tha Bi^ Rn^ Dr. Gtocge Oleig, bUop of Bnchiiif and Wmi^MhwW 
lietd of tbe Scotch cpiaet^nJ communion ( s mu of Tigoitnu int^Ieet and laiioiu 
ittxtia^, ftv Whose prinoinl kiadnesK) I eDlertain Ibc nWt regpectfiil scnN ot 
<WiBitiBa. > 

U.,:,,l,z.d.,G00gIC 
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his talent and his wojth, as one of those bright ones in our 
naUonal hierarchy and literature which attuned their great- 
ness, not 'with the vulgar weapons of impudence servili^, 
and time-serving activity, but by the pure force of sound 
capacity, sound principle> honesty of mind, and simplidty of 
heart. If this be your aim, and if the execution of your 
' woric be conducted in this spirit, it will be what a biography 
of Dr. Vincent ought to be; teadiing virtue by example, and 
making virtue loved for the happiness, true elevation of mind, 
and self possession which it brings. 

" I am, with respect} 
« Sir, 
*' Your ^diful humble servant, 

« ALEX. HENDERSON." 
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ABRAHAM, Rei. Richard, btelr, 
■"■ >g«l 63. Ha wMOf King's OSi. 
Cambridge, M. A. 1T9S| andwai pre- 
noted to the vicarage ot Ilnuiuter, 
CO. Somerset, in 1791, by Ifae Earl 
of Giuldford, and to the Bectoiy of 
Chaffcombe in the HUDe coua^,m 1T9S, 
hj Earl PauUtt. 

ADDIS, AjTdUaD^ June 18, at 
his mother's boiue, in the parish of 
Much Bir^ Essex, belonging to the 
3d battalion of the Grenadier Guards. 
This braTC felloir bore his share in the 
glorioua battle of Waterloo in 1815, 
where he wsa wounded. In canae. 
quenceofill health, a ibort time unce 
he obtwned leave to visit hia frieuds, 
with the hope that his naliva air mould 
prove benefidal to hi* ihattered &anie, 
but arapid decline left recdverjr hopeless 
and he contemplated the i^proach of 



the re^natioQ of a Christian, On the 

IBlh (Vae anniven 

Water!. 



e annivemiy of the battle of 
', be requeated his mother to 
decointe uis room with laurel, and place 
his medal on hU breast : be also recdved 
the HCrament ; and after survejing the 
rewardof lui bravery with evident ei~ 
ullation and pleasure, desired it to be 



laid on his coffinivhen be should beba- 
ried, thanked his motJier for all ber_ 
attentions to him, and in tbe evening' 
resigned his gallant ^irit fur a better 
world, observing with a smile of satii- 
f^ctlon, just before be upired, "that it 
was a dn on which a ecJdier ou^tto 
be proud to die!" 

ANDREWS, Mrs, E. A,, Julj 13, 
at her seat, Shaw Place, near Newbury, 
Berks,beleved, reapacted,«nd lamented, 
in the 5Sd year of her age, . She suc- 
ceeded her tHxtther, tbe late Sir Joseph 
Andrews, Bart, of Sbaw Place, in hii 
estates and prt^wrty, in February last ; 
and as at dat time she apparently en- 
joyed an excellent conititutioa, and had 
the flattering prospect before her of a ' 
long possession, she now afibrds a strik- 
ing instance of the " changea and chan- , 
ces of this mortal life." Sbt was tbe ' 
widow of Charles Hear; Hunt, Esq., of 
Goldicot, CO. Warwick. In compli- 
ance with ber brother's wiabes, as she 
wu the last of his iunily, she obtained 
his Majesty's permission to assume the 
name and arms of Andrews only. She 
is Bucceededin ber estate of ShawPlae^ 
and in her personal property, by flie 
Itei^ Dr. Penrose, late Fellow of New. 
College, aQd Vicar of Writlle in (he. 
CDuuty of Essex, 
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ANNESLET, M«rtiD,Etq.. Juh lumptiMMu, to nmt tbt dgected, to 

S9, at RwkUng, in hb 89d TOT. Hk comrortUiedeTaDdiiig.uliupirafiuifa 

liftim^nt,to(t»faM,iiidoiiiKgfMiil and hope, sod to coadnct ttw Apnfi 

A* a mi^Mlxita, hii Mgadty, hu iota- Cbtudaii to Ifaa bown of hia Savour 

gii^,lilaiiM<wtmiig>«tentioi>,irillba and bia Ood. Hm etodlent oidliiacy 

htm nMcnokcfed, and wppliad wilh of Nawgate, Mr. IHletM, oAen afailed 

dl&nt^. HewiUbade^yr^rattad Umadf ofbiaaMiilaficeinaoftaiiiigtbe 

by fl» cwyalian rf Bw Jin g, otar ha n J B ait of tba itfbidw by awakaiuDg 

whkli he w Ipi^ preAM irith ihe thMettonof ODMciMMn 

■aiiiwal awl aiid mnal ntrnritr iifilitj From tba bua; acenea of (be iiwti»- 

Aa a man, ba bad a faaart alwaji ap«in polia, be wm ionted bjr (be call of 

tobumfiteoeeanddiBTitf. AaaCMa- frin^ilip to raaUe in Boding, wtme 
tian, ha united Ibanundaatprinci^caof* Iw emplcTed his Icfautcboun inpub- 

bilh to the DMat actire eiarcua of tishing aooie of Ua wocfca. Hia altaa. 

marfca. . tionwaa tb«n«ttncledb;aDewip«dca 



BAMKS^ Ut. OMrga. aged n^. » pnlpilK Haiaaultaf UatzaninMiMi 
la^aetabla Ihnner, of JBraceborou^, of tfaeir«muluctwaihia"EWendly Call 
near Stanted. Mtae ^a baAtehe to a New Bpeciaa^Dliaanlan," a pub- 
bad with peat totitude uudecgooean lica(iMi,ofirtiidiina abort time tamal 
opeitiaw bjSir A. Cooper, who came editiona were piinlad. Itwaadedicetcd 
frcKD Laadm and eitncied two large to Sir William Scott, bj wboae interaat 
MftnmAa Deck of the bladder, and *BabtBnedtheliringofSt.Mary'a,«od 
du bedeiDg aooo after die men valuable piefetment 
l«r ; wban ba of St L«iHMrd'a,inWalIii^fbid. TIWM, 
:, and hia me- bybiaaaaiduitj'in the duuea of bia pro- 
it Ibtmd that hia cooititu. ntaloo, bjr hi* aflectionata and foroble 
tion had gtren wajr under tha acute. ptinleaiidpu1diceiti|ort«tioiit,aiidpar- 
aaAringa. He dinl on AafbUowiog tiaularlyby Ibeinatimtianof a8lUld■y 



^• W»> He waa 

in of Dr. Bwir, a ^iTrfdan at. Btia- aH deacriptiona of peiaan* In the town, a 

tol; aniwaaedBotedatBriatoI School, most aflhctiDg pnraf waa girenbjrtbe 

under tb^ einlofnt sdiolar and uMSter, imnienie concourse of penile wfao at- 

Sfa.I,«et. Re was originally intended tended Us ftmeral, and 1^ tbe tean 

for the pra ftii on ot (Ayatc, and which were abed on that tolemK ooca- 

after tin wtul couaae OC study, ba aitm. 

DtjHhuted at St Andrew's. Bnt tbe He poeaessed a consldBable ifaaie of 

bniCoffaismbMhinM directed to cDTlnltyi dasrieallean^g, and of general know- 

Bttdlwacconiiiiriymadahimaalfmaala ledge. He waa cbaarftil and lively in 

oflhaprhtdpal-OrAedoiaadCBlTiniB. c<HivanatitHi, lealout and active in the 

t^dmnea. Having compared their cMiaeorbenvvolence;an^blabe«rtwaa 

Mgliuiaula, end exarailied them tntinK ao open to charity, tlwt be never bebeld 

aaf«st and As paraat tas^ the Hdy a penon in dlslresi widuut alRiiillng 

S cri p . turea, he to^ ordei^ and warmly r^ef In fUUptopu^tton tohis attilfqr,-- 

c^cHised' the agund priiitdides of the Re waa twice nurriad. Hia last wiOv 

Chtircti of En^stid, HewaaseveEsl tbeeldettda«»hter of thatattAfr. Mo*, 

years: cunte of atary-Ie-bonne, and waa rallof Oifbrt^survivea Um. 
Goqitdered as one of the most popular H« pubUibed the (bUowinSworke : 
preacbei* b tin metrapoUs. He united " A Letter to Mr. Cumberiand, oc- ' 

seal and' knowledge ; was energetic caslooed by Us Letter to the Bnlvtp of 

and perfuarive ; and nost of the I.andaff," 1783, 8*0. — ■■ A Somon 

poldii; charitiea in Londtni wete highly preached Aug. 14, 1T86, befbrethe Bri- 

beqcAted by Ids exertions in Hmr li«h Asaunnce ^)de^," 4ta— " A 

twrma. Bb cihortatiDni u the vck Sennon preached to the Convlcti vrndn- 

were particubwiy calculated M con. Sentence of Deadi in Ncwgple, April 

vert tbe infidel, to humble the pre. SO," 1T8B, 4H).— « Twelve Semum* 
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oa patticuW OeeaHOtu," 17B9|Sfai — BELL, Henry Nugent, Eiq., En 

" A Letter on the Practicfl of Boxing, Whitehall-place, after a lingeiing Bod 

addreaied to the King, Lorda, and painful illneu, irhich he bore with 

Commons." 1789. Chriatitui fortitude, Bincerelj r^retted 

BA8IRE, Mr. James, May 13, b; bii hieii and numeroua acquaioU 

■t Chigweil Wdla, aged 5S, engraTer once, and an irrettierBble Ion to 

b> tlie Rojal aad Antiquariaii Societies, those by whom be wu profeaaiMially 

UU grandtatiier, Mr. laaac Baaire, and employed. Thia gentlenMO recovered 

hisbtlier, Mr. JamesBaaire, wiseofdte for Haoa Frands Haatings tlie earl' 

same protesiioo. lite latter ma parti- d(m of Huntingdon, i>y which noUe- 

cUlarif eminent ; and a good pmlrait man be will be long and gratefully 

and memoir ofhim are given in Nichola'a remembered. He was alto the authiM' 

Literaij Anecdotes, lie ingenuity and of the Hundngdim Peerage. He fell 

integri^ of the elder James were iuhe- B iiacrifice at tiie early age of twenty* 

rited by the late Mr. Baure, who was nine, to bis oier eiertioni in behalf of 

faia eldest son by his second wife (still bis clients, lea-ving bis femily to r^ret 

living, at a great age), and was bom the loss of a kind and indulgent fkdier, 

tJay. 19, 1769. Of the late Mr, Bo- andbisacquaintanceof Baincerefriend. 

sire's works, it may be sufficient to no. BENYON, S. Y., Esq., in Ruaaell- 

tice his splendid engntingB for the square, aged64. Vice ChanceUdTitflbe 

Sodety of Aatiquajies, particularly the Ducby of Lancaster, Kecorder of Cbea« 

English Catbedrala, after the drawings ter, and His M^esty's AHwney-Ge- 

ofMr. John Carter, F.8.A. Forserenl neral for the Chester circuit. Mr. 

yean he has been the person principally Benyon was bom at Ashe, in SIvop. 

entrusted with the engniingsoftbe nu. shire, and iHed a Diaaenter. InpoUtics 

merauB plates iUustrauve of the various bewasattachedtotheWhigs,>ndhe waa 

Parliamentary Kecords and Kepbits. always a steady friend to the cinl and 

His unaffected diffidence was not his reli^ous rights of bis countrymen. Ha 

least merit; and he was deservedly a wBaawannadmiretaftIiel>te&' Saml. 

great &vourite with all who knew his Ronilly, and lealously advocated his 

talrats, particularly with that eminent platufbr therebrmatianof tbecriminal 

antiquary (the late Bidisrd OoughjEsq. code, and (be amelioration of piisoa 

who bequ^thed to liim a l^acy ofSOOL dlsdpline ; and as a judge, in his offica 

He married May 1, 1795, Mary Coi, of Recorder of Chester, he always 

by whom he bad several children ; of evinced his anxiety lo apportion punish- 

whom the eldest, a third Junes Baure, ment according to the d^ree of actual 

ia bis father's Bucceasor in buwiess, and rather than lecAnicaf criminality. Ofa 

has given sererat proofs of superior ex- man of such principles and practices, it 

cellence in the aita of dnwiug and en- is difficult to ^wak in adequate terms of 

graving- lU health hod compelled him praise. 

of late yean lo leave much of the bbo- BERILLE, Bev. William, M. A., 

rious part of his business lo his son, and July 16, at Col^t House, Berkdnre, 

to retire into the country. where be rended during the summer 

BEADON, Dr. Bicbsrd, trishop of months, of Eong-street, Portman. 

Bath and Wdls. Dr. Beadoa was square. Rector of Eiford. in the county 

educated at Jesus College, Cambridge, of Somerset, Domestic Chaplain to his 

of which college be became a fellow, Grace the Duke of Manchester, and 

and rose to be master. The present formerly fellow of St. Peter's College, 

Duke of Gloucester bang sent to study Cambridge. 

at that college, was placed under tlie Few persons will be more lamented 

can of Dr. Beadoa, who attended so than thia truly amiable and excellent 

closely to his pupil, that his conduct man, of whose meriloriotis lift, pohaps 

procured him the favour of the late the following sketch may not be unac 

king. His first preferment of any im- ceptable. 

portmice was the archdeacotu^ of Lon> Descended from an antient bmily, of 
doo. Inl789 he wasnominotedtotha which he was the sole representative 
■ee of Gkiucester, and in 180S (ram- Mr. Berille was bom in the dty of 
laled to that «f Bath and Wells. Hi* Lincoln, where be received the Gist ru- 
Indafaip's only publicatianiBa Fast.day -diments of a classical education, and 
Sermon, preodied begirt tix House <rf' was at an. early age admitted a pen- 
Lords, in Westminter Abbey, April sioner of Peter House, in tbe Unnre*. 
19, 1T9£. aity of Camlmdge. Here by talanta 
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and Rsiiduity he comiauided the esteem 
of hill senion ; and when iit the usual 
tkne he took hii first dc|;Tee, his nune 
■toad high in the list uf WnmglerM, 
Shortly after obtaining theu Bcudemi- 
cal hoDoun, he was elected «. fellow 
of hil college, and receiving holy 
orden, setlled in London, vhere for 
mwij yea™ he cicitfd the attention 
of the public at an admired preacher, 
Hnt at the dupel of Great Queen- 
Mreet, Lincoln's Inn Fields, and aAer- 
wards at that of Spring Gardens. 
- He WAS siso the author 'of several 
■ucceaslul literary efibrta, though in 
consequence of a want of confidence 
in his own abilitiea, he would never 
allow his name to be affiled to any of 
his wub. Besides other producdoos 
of equal merit, the public is indebted 
to his pen for a very able defence of 
Hammond, whom Dr^ Johnson had 
unmercifully criticised in his " Lives 
of the British Foals," and for an ele- 
gant translation of " Nuroa Pompi- 
tins," from the original French of 
Monsieur de Florian. His Mnnons, 
which bad always practical utility for 
tbeir ot^ect, were free from sectarian 
violence, and breathed the genuine 
•pint of Christian charity. Finnly 
attadKd to the Churrh of England, he 
avoided all uibjects of theolc^cal con- 
troversy, and contented lamself with 
teaching the truth of the Gospel, and 
enfordng the virtues it inculcate*. 
His deUVer7 was dignified, and his 
language, always coiract and classical, 
often displayed the higher powers of 
iinpassioned eloquence. It is but jus. 
tice to add, that in a review of the 
oomparalive merits of the then con. 
temporary preachers of the metni]ioliB, 
published not 'long before his death, 
by the late Mr, Jemingham, no triHint; 
praise was allowed to the lamented 
inlgect of ibis article, who at that time 
was tike proprietor and morning preach- 
er of Spring Gardens Chapel. Hav- 
ing been presented by his College to a 
living in Somersetshire, Mr. Berille 
resigned his fellowship, and married 
the widow of tbe late William Roch- 
fbrt, Esq. , and daughter of Henry 
Sperling, of Dyns Hill, in the county 
of Essei, Esq. From his first arrival 
in London, and more particularly after 
hla union with this lady, he lived in 
thamast polished circles of the capital, 
srbere his hospitality and urbanity will 
IM long remembered. Aa a cnsnpa- 
aian, a acbolar, and a pmcher, be 



cannot fail to be generally regretted ; 
while la the few who enjoyed his inti- 
macy, the lou is irreparable. 

liwt suavity of manners which was 
his peculiar characteristic, seemed only 
the index of a mind of corresponding 
benevcdeoce. The finnest friend, tbe 
most devoted busband, and the ibndest 
Ihlher, he extended his good wisbea 
and good offices to all mankind. He 
was in the strictest sense a philanthro- 
pist; and the author of this article, 
after a familiar intercourse of more 
than forty years, can lake it uplMi him- 
self to assert, that from the lips of 
Mr. BeriDe (who woi always the leal- 
01IS advocate of the absent, the injured, 
and the helpless) he never heard drop 
an expression calculated in the re- 
motest degree to give pain to bis fel- 
low man. 

To scientific and clasucal attain- 
menta of tlie highest order, he united 
an extensive knowledge of modern li- 
terature ; and to the purest morals, tbe 
most liberal principles. Iliat willi 
such pretenuons to clerical preferment, 
be should not have attained tbe first 
honours of his profesHon, which no 
one deserved better than himself, can 
only be attributed to a noble inde~ 
pendence of conduct, which made luro 
disdain to solicit favours, and to an 
eicets of modesty and diffidence inhe- 
rent in hia character, which kept from' 
the world at large a full knowledge of 
those qualities of mind and heart which 






rcle of attached ^ends ; among 
wnom no one loved him better, or la- 
ments him more, than he to whom the 
melancholy task has devolved of o%T- 

BLANE, Captain G. R., of the 
Bengal Engineers, at Loodeaaab, in 
tbe East Indies, on tbe latfa of H^ 
last, agedSO, the second son of SirGilbert 
Blane, Bart. He received his educa- 
tion at tbe Charter- houae, and ibe Hi- 
lilary College at Martow, which be 
joined in 1804, as a cadet of the Eaal 
India Company, He went there on 
the department of the line, but was 
transferred to that of the ordnance, on 

thematics; and on this occasion, be at- 
tracted the particular notice and |ia- 
tronage of Mr. Pitt, then prime mi- 
nister. He nanpleted his education 
at Woolwich, and embuked for India 
in lAOT ; wliere, on bis arrival, he ms 
•elected for the corpa of enginccn- 
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He usiBled in (umying the province 
of Cunadi, and theturcejof Saiigor 
and the Sunderlauda ; and in 1814, 
Im served in the Nepuil war, and di- 
rected the worlii at the siege of Kalun- 
ga, under Gen. Gilleipie. — In storm. 
ing ihU place, Blane received a ana- 
Let-lull in the arm ; and having retired 
Co the reiir to have it extracted, re- 
turned into action. Captidn Blane wti 
■fter thii emiiloyed in sumeying tlie 
ildrti of the Himateh mouotains, oear 
Ibe BQurces of the Jumna ; and tn re- 
pairing the fortification of Loodennali, 
on the ^ver Setledge. ' The service 
tipon which the government of India 
have ao hi^; recognised his merit, 
•nu that of the restoration of the an- 
tient canals of irrigation, which 
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and on which artiGcial 
tensive territories to the N. W. of Del. 
bi, depend for their fertility. Tbe're- 
Btc»ation of these canala had occurred 
to some of Lord Hastings' predeceS; 
son, but owing to various objections 
mode at that time, the work waa not 
deemed advisable. At an early part 
of the administration of the present pa- 
triotic and benevolent govemor-gcaeial, 
the idea of restoring the canak was 
■gain .revived ; and Copt Blane havjag 
already ^ven eminent proofs of his su. 
perior bUII, was nominated superin- 
tendent of this undertaking, in IS14. 
Various inddenti prevented his being 
Galled on to conunence operations . till 
1S17. Hie interval he empl(>yed in 
"*"tfing himself msater of the most ^- 
pFovcd nwthoda of conducting embank- 

ceived considerable assiataoce from the 
late Mr. .Kennie, and several other 
eminent en^neera. Capl. BIsne com- 
menced his operations in the autumn 
of I8IT, and completed the whole un- 
dertaking in May 18SD, being within 
half the period originally prescribed. 
The completion of this grand under- 
taking has not only tended to increase 
the fame of Capt. BLane, but will also 
prove a source of great pecuniary pro- 
fit to the company ; and the govern- 
ment, were so lugbly pleased with the 
eipeditton, success, ajid ecunomywilh 
which this great work hod been achieved, 
that they appiHnted Capt. B.' superin- 
tendent of all canals in that quartet. 
A protracted and severe illness, bow- 
■ ever, frustrated the execution of sere- 
nl other nndertakings of great utility. 



death was ani^unced in the Go- 
ment Gaiette, dated CalculM, 
June 5, 1821, and olTords ample tes- 
timony to his public and private vlitiiea 
and talents. 

BLOXIIAM, Sir Matthtw, in 
Westminster, aged 79, Inspector of the 
Stationary Office, formeriy Sheriff and 
.Alderman of London, and in leveral 
parliaments M. P. for Maidstone. He 
was bred a stationer, in which business 
he made a handsome fortune, and re- 
tired into Derbyshire ; but, being in- 
duced to join some other parties in ■ 
London bank, he was defrauded and 
ruined. At length, about three yean 
since, after various struggles against 
lest credit, he resigned his alderman's 
gown with a pension of 3001. per 
annum, and obtained the office above- 
named, worth about 5001. more. 

BOOTH, Hov. Liringston, A. M., 
MaylS, at IlloganForson age, Cornwall, 
BgcdGT, after havingdevoted the greater 
part of his life totlie diligent and futb- 
ful discharge of the important duties 
of the pastoral office in that and. a 
neighbouring county, and manifested 
by his lealous labours and extensive 
benevolence bis unceasing care for the 
spiritual and temporal interest of Ins - 
people. He respect and esteem which 
his worth had secured to him during 
his valuable life, enlianced by a pecu- 
liar suavity of oianners, were fully tes- 
tified in eipresuons of the deepest 
regret for his loss, by upwards of )000 
persons of all ranks, who, on the mourn- 
ful occasion of his funeral, aUended to 
pay their last tribute of respect to his 

BRODERICK, Right Hon. and 
Right Rev. Cbarles, Archbisliap of 
Cashel, Bishop ofEmly.and Primate of 
Munsler. He was brother to Viacoimt 
Middletoa, and was advanced to the 
see of Clonfertin 1795i and neit year 
was translated to that of Kildare. I(i 
ISO! he was elected archbishop of Ca- 
shel, He married a dai^ghter of Dr. 
Woodward, bishop of Cloyne* 

BROOKS, Samuel, Eu| , at Mar- 
gate, many years an eitensive gtosa- 
. manufacturer in the Strand, and known 
iu the political world oa the chairman 
and secretary of the Westminster Com- 
mitteefor.tlM Purity of Election, He 
was a man of plain manners; but Us 
influence arose from his firniuesa of 
purpose, and from the univer^ gpod 
opinion which was entertained of hia 
If S 
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probity. Aa chalmun of 
■nd M treaturer of lubKriptlons, he 
hu taken sn ftclive part in stl the Ute 
election! for Weitminder, parljcularly 
of Sir Fruicii Burdetl's, and tb^ 
baronet'i political conneiioni. Hia 
lUMWH fomu part of the hiuor; of the 
time*. His funeral was pubUi:, and 
wai attended by aeveral penoni of 
poUlicBl diitinction. 

BROOSHOOFT, Mr., in Lam- 
beth-road, Ihirtj-two jean Clerk of the 
Pqten, and Deputy Manhal of the 
King's Bench priaon. Mr. B. bad been 
nending Iria evening at the Britannia 
Tavern, oppoaite the prison, and about 
Iwlf an bour had returned lume and re- 
tired to bed; he niddenly jumped up, 
■nd, putting liis hand on hu hea^, ei- 
claimcd,"GoodGod,nhat'stbat!' He 
gndualiy got wotae, and about two 
bouni aAenrards, eipired. His head 
mi opened, wbea a veaael appeared to 
have been raptured, and thus produced 
•popleijr. bLr. B. was highly esteei 
by all bis friends and lUquaiDtancc. 



club of " Eccentrics," in May's.build- 
higs, St. Hartin's-lane, which he occa- 
■L^Uy visited until within aiew weeks 
of his decease, and of which during 
the period of twenty-three years he 
continued to be the moat diitinguiahed 
ornament. About the period oT the 
establishment of the Eccentrics, be 
became acquainted with a gentleman 
connected with the press, who, after 
much persuasion, prevailed upon him 
to accept an engagement as a parlia- 
mentary reporter, and general con- 
tributor to B daily psper. It is alnuMt 
superfluous to say lint, in every 
difaitment of his new prtdesaion, he 



stood pre-eminent. It is only to be 
regretted that he should have passed 
the remainder of his life, until advanced 
years and severe ccsTwital inflnnitiae 
compelled him to dodst fVooi bis 
labours, in reporting the speedies of 
men, who, with two or three splendid 
exceptions, were very fiu- his inferiors 
in intellectual attainmenla and the 
powers of eloquence. With one of 
those eiceptions, {we mean the late 
Mr. R. B. Sheridan, jacddentbroD^ 
bim aci]uainted about the year ISO? ; 
and an intimate IViendshlp resulted 
IVom their casual inlerview, wtaich 
terminated only with the existence of 
Mr. Sheridan. Hiey fi^quently spent 
several days together in rural eicur- 
■ions, and Mr. Sberidsn was often beard 
to declare that they were the h^piest 
days of his life. Mr. Brownley was 
In politics a Whig ; and, in n^^n, a 
Presbyterian of the church of ScMlanil. 

BUOBY, Master, at SCreatbam, Ibe 
son of Mr. Bugby, whose deWh was 
auended with the following eitratn^ 
nary drcumstsnces : — A young man 
baring hung himself, ibe b^ was 
among die crowd of perscms who went 
to the spot where the act was com- 
mitted ; on hii return borne, his ipiriia 
wen noticed to be unnmal^ low. A 
sbort lime after, on being missed by 
bis playfellows, be was found banging 
on the same tree whither he had been 
to witness the suicide on the same day. 
A coroner's inquest was held on the 
body, and a verdict returned — That 
the deceased had hung hitnself, oM 
having arrived at the yean of discretion. 

nULKELEY, Bt. Hon. Viscount, 
at Englefleld Green, Berict, aged «9, 
seventh 'Viscount Bulkeley of Cashel, in 
the county of Tipperary; LordBulkeleyv 
Baron of Beaumaris, in (he Peerage of 
Great Britain (so created in 17S4); 
Lord-lieutenant ol'the County of Caer- 
narvon, Chamberlain and Chancellor of 
North Wales, and hereditary High Con- 
stable of Baumaria Castle; D.C.L. 
He waa bom in 1T5B, and imme- 
diately became sevenlbVucountBulke- 
ley. He married Eliiabetb- Harriet, 
only daughter and si^ borof Sir Geo. 
Warren, K.B.; in support of whose 
descent finm the Earls of Warren and 
Surrey, Wataon's Hittorymscooipoeed. 
The Viscount asaumed, by royal dgn 
manual, the name and arms of Warren, 
in addition U) those of Bulkeley. !.«■>- 
ing no ilsue, the English and Iriih titlea 
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are both eiliii;!. Hia lordilup'a death period to the loyages of Cape Cook. 

was quite uneipectcd. Prciioiis to lite; are compiled in five large 4to, 

his sudden attack, he had compluned Tolumea. He has also publidied an 

in the morniDg of a sore throat; but account of the Eastern Dlscoieries of 

nothing Krious was ^prdiended, u the Russians, a History of the Buc~ 

be had inlHided coming to loim on cahiers, and Tarioua arnaller works. 

that day. Discontented with being only on half- 

BURNEY, Rear-Admiral, in a fit pay , as a superannuated comnunder, be 

of ^lopleiy, at his bouse in Jameh applied to the Duke of Clarence ; and 

stieet, Westmioster, the son of the by ajusi representatioQ of his case, his 

late justly celebrated Charles Bur- Royal Highness exerted himself, and 

ney, Mus. Dm^ author, of the elegant got him promoted to the rank of reai^ 

JElistoiy of Music, and several other admiral on half-pay, but which gratifl- 

works. Ja^ies Bumey was his eldest cation he did not long enjoy. Hia 

Bon, and sent early into the navy, and widow, however, will reap the benefit 

perhaps no man ever paid more atten- of it. He married a daughter of the 

tion to his duty, or succeeded better, late Mr. Faine,tbeboDkBeller,byiriH>m 

both as a practicid and theorelical sea- he baa children. Capt. Bumey will be 

man. He was sent out tvrice with that long remembered by on exteouTedrde 

excellent seaman, CapL Cook ; iirst of friends, who esteemed him for Ua 

aa a midshipman, and on his return disinterestedness and integrity; forlho 

vas promoted to be a lieutenant. He simplicity and kindness of his manners, 

sailed with that much-lamented officer and his cheerful disposition ; for hia 

■s lieutenant, and contributed much to good humour in convenation; and 

the success of his perilous and impor. above all, for his profound erudition' 

tant Toyage. By the death of the two and services to nautical literature. He 

cotumanderB, Cook and Clerke, he re- was brother to the late Rev. Charles 

turned in command of the smallest Bumey, who so many years and with 

ahip, the Discovery. On his return he so much credit, kept the academy at 

was confirmed in the rank of master Greenwich, and to the justly celebrated 

and commander, and soon after pro- novelist, Madame D'Arblay. He 

jnoted to that of post-captain. In that following passage in a letter written 

capacity be was sent in command of by Dr. Johnson to Mrs. Thrale, upon 

tlie Bristol man-of-war, to India, and Captain Bumey^a promotion and t^ 

was present in most of the actions so pointment to the Bristol .^Q-gun ship, 

gallantly fought in those seas by ' in 1781, shows bow great tut interest 

Admiral ^ Edward Hughes. He the naTal officer bad excited in (he 

returned to England on account of ill breast of the learnad moralist : — "J 

bealtb ; and a peace soon after taking am willing, however, to hear that there 

place, be waa unemployed for many ia happiness in the world, and delight 

years. Aa an (^cer, be was remaik- to think on the pleasure diffused amoi^ 

able for his humanity to those under the Bumeys. I question if any ship 

his command, at a time when severity upon the ocean goes out attended with 

in discipline was considered as part more good wishes than that wbiefa 

of an officer's duty. This humanity carries the fate of Burney." 

was united with strict integrity and a BUTLER, Mrs. Aileraverypdn- 

love of truth. When the war was All and protracted course of suffering 

commenced agunst France, he did not bythe dropsy, for the relief of whii£ 

apply for a command, at least not until every attempt of human skill proved 

the latter end of the war ; and when vain, in full possession of her mental 

his turn came, as a senior caplun, to pawers,unidstaUthelanguorsoFbadily 

look for a flag, he was, to bis great decay, aged for^.lhree years, Anna- 

mortificatian, put on die list of su. bella Duadas [formerly Oneald], the 

' perannuated capt«na. His active mind wiieof the Rev. Woeden Butler, M.A., 

''■-■'• Chelsea. Her blameless life was a 

f pattern of humih'ty and good works ; 
her patient death was an eihibition of 

< rerignatinn and fdth. With her last 

s bresth, ^e declared aloud her sure and 

I certainhope, that "asin Adam all die, 

, even so io Ghriat shall iM be nade 

t alive." 
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CASH, Mn. Maiy, at Liverpool, 
^eilTO,t>f Pembroke.plBce,n1i(iofthe 
Ute Mr. John Cash, tailor and draper, 

and one of the religiouE Society of 
Friends, among whom she tKCasioaally 
appeared as A minister. She was much 
and deservedly respected, and a dis- 
tinguished instance of the capabililiei 
j>f ebe female mind, having successfiilly 
conducted the extensive business of [he 
^house for upwards of twenty years. 
During Ibe latter period of lier life, 
she was much engaged in wotIcb of 
benevolence, and unremittingly atten- 
tive in promoting the system of prison 
discipline and reformation, introduced 
by the pbilanthropic Mrs. Fry. 

CHERKY, Rev. Thomas, B,D., 
March 10, Bt Merchant Tailors' School, 
aged 75. He was Vicar of Sellinge, 
Kent, and for S4 years the bigbly- 
reqiecled Head Master of that dislin. 
j[uished seat et learning. 
, Mr.,CherTy was himself educated at 
Merchant Tailors' School, whence be 
waa elected to St. John's College, 
Oxford, ia 1763; he took the degree 
ofB.A. ial767,ofM.A. in 1771, of 
B.D. in 1776, and was chosen Master 
of Maidstone School 1777. Ia 1795 
.the Rev. Samuel Bishop, who had 
eUed the situation of Head Ma^ter of 
Merchant Tailors' School with sin- 
gular ability, breathed his last. " Ex- 
cellence, like Bishop's," says Dr. 
Wikon.in ais History of this Institu- 
' ■ g the 
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of his life, Curate and Lecturer of 

St, Anne's, Limehouse ; alternate Lec- 
turer of Christ Church, Spitiilfields ; 
Vicar of Leckfon), Hants ; Vicar of 
Loose, Kent; Curate of St. Mary 
Abchurcb, and St. Laurence Pount- 
ney, London ; and in 1S13 was Chap- 
lain to George Scholey, Esq., when 
lord mayor. Dr. Wilson, in the 
other division of his volume paid Mr. 
Cherry the following deserved com- 
pliment ; << Of this amiable man it 
may be truly said, (and what cao be 
greater praise ?) Uiat in taste and 
talents he yields (o none of hia pre- 
decessors. Placed ,Bs he is between 
the dead and the living, he forms one 
of the links diat unite the scholars of 
the present day with those of former 
times. And when, at last, his honour- 
able career of usefulness is closed, hia 
literary companions will long remem- 
ber him for bis intimate, yet unosten. 
iBtious, acquaintance with the treasures 
of antiqully." Mr. Cherry resigned 
in IBig, and was racceeded by his 
son-in-law, the Rev. James William 
Bellamy, B.D., the present Head- 
Master. On bis retirement he had I 
the pleasing satisfaction of receiving 
from his grateful scholars a silver um, ' 
inscribed with the following lines: 
" Thomae Cherry, S.T.B. qui Scbols 
Mercalorum Sciss, annos viginti qua. 
tuor felicissim^ prKfuit, Alumni at- 
periorum ordinum hoc pietitia monu- 
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Company somewhat fastidious 
.choice of a successor. Impressed with 
the simp^dty of manners, the strength 
of penetration, the integrity of con- 
duct, the depth of learning, and the 
..brilliaDcy of imagination, which cha- 
racterised their departed friend, tbey 
.overlooked every other consideration in 
their wiali to see ' his like again:' and, 
thinking that more of these estimable 
qualifications were united in the Master 
of Maidstone School than in any of the 
. other candidates, they elected him on 
the 16th of December, How for the 
.choice was justified by eiperience, the 
aourishing state of the School for neariy 
« quarter of a century, bears ample 
testimony. He uniformly inculcated 
that principle of disinterested loyalty, 
which has in every age been the dis- 
tinguishing characteristie of Merchant 
Tailors." 

Mr. Cherry was, at various periods 
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CHISHOLM, LieuL-Col. James, 
in InvemeetLhire, Scotland, of the 
Royal African Corps. As an officer 
he was endowed with much persooal 
bravf ry and gallantry in the field, arid 
manifested great le j for the service of 

knowledge of his profesdon. During 
a long course of active service, Colonel 
Chisholm, from the amenity of his dis- 



posit 






usually felicitous in gaining the ^pro- 
bation and confidence of his superiors, 
and acquiring the fViendship and 
esteem of all with whom he was ac- 
quainted. His first service waa in Ibe 
SSth regiment, in which corps the im. 
mortal "WellinglDn then commanded a 
company. In 17Se he joined the SSdi 
regiment, witli a detachment of whicfa 
he served in India, both . in Guieial, 
a&d in the Upper Ptovincei of Bengal, 
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with diatinguiabed gftlluitry ; irben he 
attracted tba notice, and obt^ned the 
cuuntcuance, of tjie late General Lord 
X^e, and waa with his detachment in- 
cmporated with the T6Ch Tegiment, at 
that tone under the cotnmand oT tlie 
Hon. Colonel Monson. He bore a 
conspicuous shaie in tlie operatloDi of 
that destructive campaign, directed by 
the commander-in-chief in person, 
■geinst the troops and roitreBBea of Rao 
Jeswunl Halkar. In one or more 
assaulla made upon tlie strong-boldB of 
that daring chicllain p( tlie Mahrattaa, 
Captain Cfaisholm received five wounda, 
irom some of which he never recover- 
ed. Though amaiting frooi unhealed 
woundi, and bis liealtli greatl; lie- 
tetiorated by an arduous service of 
^lit years between the tropics, he 
wta in the following year found en- 
gaged in the ill-fated attack upon 
Buenoi Ayres, in July ISOT, particu- 
larly in the raah aisault of the city on 
the 5tb of that month, wherein the 
Brilishtroops lost all but their honour. 
On this occasion, being ordered to 
cover the rear of the left column of 
hia regiment, furiously presaed in the 

soldiery, and an armed population, and 
on the point of being surrounded and 
cut to piecea, tbia intrepid and expe- 
rienced officer, with a handful of men, 

aa to intimidate the enemy, and served 
to gain for the small remnant of his 
brave companions, a dearly-bought, but 
honourable cspitulatia 



ceived a contusion 
a ball. 
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In 1 SOS he was pronuled to a majo- 
rity in the Royal Aftican Corps, with 
which he served on the coast of Africa, 
and, during a part of that time, as com- 
mandant of Goree. While thua em- 
ployed, he uniformly and determinedly 
opposed the abominable and inhuman 
traffic in slaves, many of whom he 
rescued from (heir oppressors, and 
restored to their families and to free- 
dom. On his dqwrture from the 
iilsnd in 1SI6, the inhabitants of 
Goree, French as well as £ngtl»h, 
voted him a gold medal, and an affec- 
tionate addreaa, as a flattering testi- 
mony of the sense they entertained of 
his services, and as a mark of gratitude 
for the leal witji which he watched 
orer the safely and interests of ttte set- 
tlement. The Reports of the Royal 
African Institution contain abundant 



proofs of hia cordial exertions in favour 
of the unhappy natives of Africa; — 
exertions which, on bis return to Eng- 
lanil, were justly appreciated by all bw 

lion, and particularly by ibst ardent 
and indefatigable philanthropist, Mr. 
Wilberforce. His death, though re. 
motely attributable to the effects of in. 
lertropical complaints, was accelerated 
by an apoplectic seiiiirc, while on s 
visit witli his friends in bis native 
country., 

CONANT, Sir Nathaniel, lately, in 
Portland place, a^ed 77, after a short 
illness occasioned by an accidental fall. 
Sir Nathaniel was educated at Canter- 
bury sehoal, and some time a bookseller. 
In 1781, he was placed in the commis- 
sion of the peace for Middlesex; and, in 
]793,be first suggested the establish, 
ment of tbe new police, and proved him- 
self luglily instrumental in eff^iug that 
design. On this occasion, he was ap- 
pointed magisiiBle at Marlborough. 
Btroel^llice, where he continued till 
1S13, when be became chief magistrate 
of Bow-stieet, and was knighted. In 
18S0 be resigned that situation, on 
account of his decUning health ; since 
which, he had lived retired from active 
life, but had recently been convicted of > 
a conspiracy to deprive a pubhcanofUs 
licence. 

COOMBG, Reverend Dr., Utely, 
Vicar of Tenierdeo, in Kent. Dr. C. 
was a native of Piiiladelphia, in the 
province of Fentylrania. He received 
his education at the college of that 
city, and proceeded to tlie usual degreea 
of Bachelor and Master of Arts. In 
17SS be came to England for holy 
orders, and was ordained deacon by 
Dr. Terrick, Bisliop of London, at the 
age of twenty-one. In ITTl be was 
appointed chaplain to the Marquis of 
Rockingham; and in the same year lie 
returned to Philadelphia, having been 
previously admitted into priest's orders. 
At an early period of life be was m 
possession of a very valuable preferment 
in the city of bis nativity. On America 
declaring her independence of Great 
Britain, as bis conduct was regulated 
by a steady adherence to bis allegiance, 
he soon became obnoxious to the ruling 
party. He was arrested by the £iecu< 
tive Council of Philadelphia, upon a 
general clisrge of having umformly 
evinced a i^sposltion ii ■ - ■ 

to Augusta Countjr, in Virginia, 
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ID of lAich cniel ud uijuM de- 
cree, notwithgtmding tba TemonstruKe lolKriiaDce, tiw ■! 
of muijp corporaU bodiei, mi onlx Id- of Dr. Fruklin. Hcnoe bu ooBKna- 
teiTupted bj u illne« irbich rendered tioD, cDricfacd wilh lilenij UKcdoM, 
hii removal impncticeble. In the mean ind tempered by * fate end jndiciiiai 
time IbeBrituhenD^eniTed, and under leate, was boA •MertaininB and inetrnc- 
lli protecdoti be was enabled to reach tiTe ; wUle a pecoUar benendeBCC td 
Ne«ToTk;fromwhence(iritha1etterof di^odti on, joined lo tbe moM luuC- 
high tecommendation from tbe commis- fected )uety, rendered tliii wiie and un. 
dioien, lAird Cariisle, Mr, Eden, and pretending man a pattern of CSniMiaH 
goTsmor Johnilone) he came to Eng- excellence. 
Mnd, in l7T9f content to relioqniah 
hia country and conneiions solelT ftom 

™J f : —J r_^ D_ 



motiTes of loyally to his sorereirn. In 

1 T80 Dr. Coombe was nominated diai^ DALTON, Her. ThomM,B.IX, 

lain to tbe Earl of Carlisle and accom- May 1 9, at Norwood, aged 88. He 

penied bis lorditaip upcm las appoint- was of Queen's College, Oxford, where 

meat to IbcTice-royalty of Ireland, and he proceeded M. A. 1760; B.D. ITT6. 

wu there advanced by him to the aitua- A^tx being many years l^ow of 

(ion of private sccrelarT. In 1781 he Queen'*, be was preeented by tua oil- 

obtuoed Irom the lord-lieutenant tbe Iwe to the viearage c£ Carisbmok^ 

rectory of Donagb-Henry, county of with Ibe du^biea of Norwood ami 

lyrone, (which was afterwards resign- Newport, in tbe lale of Wight, wbui. 

ed,) and, in (he same year, was gratified be bu been the leudcnt Minister tor 

by an unsolicited maik of respect from tbe last 40 years. 

tfaeUniveintyof Dublin, being admit. DE MISST, Mr*., July 88, at 
ledby that learned bodytotbedegteeof Miss Hakewill's, in Crawford-eliee^ 
Doctor of Divinity. Upon tbe break, hi her B9th year, rdict of the RcT. 
Ing-up of Lord Norlb's administration Cosar De Miny, one of his Majuly's 
in 1783, be returned to England with French Chaplains at St. James's, wtae 
Zxird Carlisle. In 1T89 be had an of- died Aug. 10, 1775. 
fe from Lord Audand, to accompany This truly estimable woman was tiK 
turn to the Hague as cbaplaiu to the second wife of Mr. De Miny ; and con- 
embassy, but which was declined from tributedto" IbeliteraiyAnecdoleiof 
motives of priorobligation. Dr.Coombe the Eigbteentfa Centui;," Moie paitio- 
was appnnted rtu pU i" in (ndiDaiyto bnofberlamentedhHiband,wludiBb. 
ttie King in 1794, and was fiv many Nichols describes as " flieanuaUeeSu- 

r's """'■■" of Cnnon Cbqiel. — aiims of tiiendsfaip, enlivened by cod- 

1800, thnnightbe medium of his Jugal veneration," (see voluiaeVII. 

friend and patron tbe Earl of Carlisle, p.lOT.) 

be was prefeired to a prebendal stall at Possessing an excellent ondl inland 

Canterbury; and in 1801 be was pre- ing, impmved 1^ reading andreBectioD, 

aented by tbe dean and ehapter of that ai3 naturally d a leKgiaui turn et 

cathedral to the vicarage of Tenterdrai, mind, Mn. De Missy participated in all 

Kent, and which he was pennitted to bOT htisband's studies; and idniiriag 

rengn in favour of Ins ddeat simi, in Um for his taleota, while sbe lored 

1 806. In 1806 tbe dean and chapt« Inmfor Ins virtues, it irai evera.soane 

presented him lo the rectory of St. Mi- of gratifieation to her to know that he 

dtael's, Queenhitbe. Dr. Coomhc waa considered ber as an ■■ help meet to 

•n eloquent and impresuie preadier. turn." She survived him 47 jrm. 

As a schoJar, be was entitled to a distin. many of which sbe pased in coaapatdng, 

guislKd place among the learned <^ his witbtbeaidofagoodntcDiory.Seniwaa 

inne. His reading was various and ex- flom the notes be had left ; v^di, with 

HiHave;and,nnderdiev«lafanun<UD- some nwnuacript ndnnes of Mr. De 

bitious retirement, be bad aoquited a Missy's, sbe has bequeaibed lo Ibe Bri- 

knowledge of general prindples wbicb tish Museum. Sbe was inouai ilisinsl, 

would have added lustre to the hi^teat and charitable,a virtue whicfa a |j » u d«n t 

situaliona. Among his aequainlances KConomy enabled her, diougb with a 

were. Sir Joshua Reynolds, Johnson, very limited income, M> pnaiet. As 

Gnldsnitfa, Jortin, and Btattie, wiA ihenewfonnedany newaaquaintancM 

Ae latter of whom be w>i is fadrits ef to supply Oe «fa«(n that daaHi wiMii, 
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the number of her Menda at hei ad- io Krenl conudenbla fiunifie* ; ttler 

vincad period of liTe, were necHmril; wfaidi be est*UUhed hinndf in LoDdon 

liw, and &irwme ypsra coafiaed tollH bb wedmun; indifUrmrdifdlowed 

ftndl; wHh whom ibe bud raided dur- that busiima with unremitting diligence 

ing Ikt iiridowliaod,iriioni she regarded andniecea. Haying an ardent pudon 

iridi almoBt mMemal undernets, and for botanr, whidt he had alwajg culli- 

«bou endeamun to render the last iMtad acoirdiDg to the best of )ua meant 

dolit y«*r» of her life etaj and comfort- and oppntunitiei, he loat no time in 

ame(d>iriiigwtucb,fi(imllieefleclofaii praasnting himself to Sir Joseph Banks, 

aocidan^ dw had been confined to her who received him with great kindness, 

bed) were alw^ received with the moat encouraged him in his pumuiu, and 

afiectiiniate giatitiule. "Hli within the gave him aceets to his valuable library. 

last three months, she continued to de- Such leisure bours as Mr. DickaoD 

rire amusement irom bs- books, when could command [Vom his busiQesSi he 

tbejr gradually lost their interest. Ilioae deroted to an assiduaus attendance in 

who surrounded her at the last awful this library, and to the perusal of scien- 

pcffiod will tang remember with respect tiflc books obtained from tbence. In 

and veneration, her pious gratitude for process of dme be acquired great know> 

all the blessings she had eiperiencad, ledge, and became eminent among dw 

Ike CSnistian hopes that marked her English botaniaU, and was now known 

peaceftil end, her calm but dwerful in Europe among the proSdetits in that 

aoqulescence in the Divine decree that science as one ol ita most successful 

fummoned her to that heaven lovarda oullivatora, and the author of some dk- 

which her denrea had long pcanted. tinsuished works. At on advanced pe- 

IlEBEETT,Iolm,lnnp,.,Gta.«- •^°""f'"Jt"^ "''«"£f "2 

r> ., 1 3 ^^ and continued to pursue ms botanical 

Mr-rtreet, Regent ^p«A, aged TO, «udie, „iu, unabated ardour and a«- 

fonnerlj an eminent bookseller m Pi^ ^^ ^^ JHoV^^n was . fellow of 

!f^ 1^!^ ^ ''^, *^Tn ""I^ «»«> Ii™» Sodstj. of which he waa 

Debr^ s P™^ and Baronet. ^^ ^ original founder,, and alao 

age. _ He had been for some time in - ,, _ „ , -»„-.„, ^ i„ ,tt^._ 



a declining state of health, and wasfound 
dead in his arm. chair at the side of hii 
bed. Mr. Dd>rett's shop, when in Ihi 
lenilh of 



fellow and vice-premient of the Horti~ 
tniltural Socie^. Beveral communica- 
tions from him appear in different vo- 
lume) of the Liuniean HVonsactions ■, 



hr^edastheJ^TofSUleadingWhig ^i^ ^.'"^re'n^^^.t^^- 

noblemen and eentlemen. who there Qu„^'p,„,^^ Crrptogamicarum 
BritaBmn," liond. 1785-93 ; is wlddi 

#,."_. .^ ^ 1 ha described upwards of Ibur hundred 

fuH opportun^ acquiring a large pUn» no. b.f<^ nodcd. Heb«ilh. 

fortune; but, from too much confidence ^^rft rf having directed the attention of 

,D those about him, on easiness of lem- ,h, botmiista rf tbta country tn otie of 



of successful 

tob 

only on account of it 



■ning indi 
. He had 



^thebert account He was a kind. ^ ^^ 

good-naUir«i, friendly man who ei- ^^_ ^^ ^ inatan^rfsucce, - ' 

penenced the vicissitudes of Ufa with ._, _,_ ... _,.. , , - . 

!. , , . , industrv, umted with a taste for ii 

fortitude, — who never made an enemy, , . .'' ... . . 

and who died without having forfeited 

> friend. _^ 

DICKSON, James, of Covent Gar- causeitilluBtntesin a verystrikingai^ 

den, fbllow of the IJimaan Society, pleaung mannerthe advanlageaofedu- 

■nd '^ce.president of the Horticut- cation in the lower classes of lifr. 
toral Sodety of London, was boni of DODD,R.,Eaq., A^ 11, at Cbel- 

humble parents, and came early in tenham, aged 66, laving a widow and 

life from Scotland, bis native country, Ibree children to latnent his loss, llui 

to Ijondon. Fu' some time bewoAed gentleman has long been known as ao. 

ai a gardener in Ate groundi of ■ nuF- engineer and ardiltect, and projector of 

aeryman at Hammmamitb, where be several bridges and other important 

" I by Sir Josqih wivks. Since the accident ii4uch oc- 

« of )um SI an in- cnired to Mr. Dodd by the bursting of 

teUigoityouilgnian. . Quilting tUsalua- die Soverragn itssm-vesiel at Gloucas.- 

ti(m,he1ived for some yeanosgardener ter, hia health had been in a vetyincUf- 
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f^r^t ttate, ani bis medical attrndant, 
■bout ■ fortnight before hie death, ad- 
vised a ¥itil to Chellenhani, which he 
did not put in execuiioD until April 10 ; 
wben, flndJDg himself, ag he supposed, 
vnak froiB the fati^e of hiajcniTney, hv 
deferred wndiog for advice till the fal- 
towlug morning, when, melanchfdy to 
relate, a mortificalion had taken place 
in hia bowels, wbicb terminated hu ei. 
istenca at ten o'clock the ume evening. 
He was so reduced in his circum- 
stances, that he was obliged to perfomt 
his jauiney to Cheltenham on foot. 
The pittance found on him after his de. 

Among Mr. Dodd's publications 
weretheae: — " Accountof the Princi- 
pal Canals in the known World, with 
ReflecttonsontheUtilityof CanalE,"eTo. 
1795. " Reports, witb PUns and Sec. 
tjons, of the proposed di; Tunnel from 
GraTeaend to Tilburj ; also on a Canal 
from Gravesend to Stroud," 4lo. 1793- 
" Letters Oa the Improreraent of the' 
Fan of London, demonstrating itaPtac- 
ticabilit; without Wet Docks," IT99. 
" Obsenatione on Water," Bvo. 1805. 

DOUGALL, Mr. John, at his apart- 
ments, in Robert.atreet, Bedford-row, 
well known for his great literary attain- 
ments, and for a long life devoted to 
clasainat and useful Utersture. He was 
bom at Kirksldy, (Ifeshire, where hii 
father wasmaater of the grammar-school; 
was some time at the University of 
Edinburghjand intended for the Scotch 
church ; but lei^ it an early period, and 
whollyderoted himself to classical learn- 
ing, for which his mind was unusually 
giftad. Hewaaesteemed^ascholarirf'tlie 
first class ; and, beades being aproficienl: 
in antient and modem geography and 
mathematics, was well versed in the 
Greek, Latin , French, Spanish, Italian, 
t of the Northern languages. 



INDl 



He hi 



.veiled se 



Continent, both as priv 
companion ; vras some Qme private 
secretary of the late learned General 
Melville. He was the author of "Mili- 
tary Memoirs," in I vol. Sva; of"The 
Modern Preceptor,^' in 3 vol^ Bvo. { 
of " Hie Cabinet of Arts, including 
Arithmetic, Geometry,and Chemistry," 
S vols. 8vo. He had been engaged in 
many other scientiBc and useful publi- 
cations, and contributed lai^ly to many 
standard works, and also to several pe- 
riodical puhlicatioos, as well as trans- 
lated triHQ works in the French and 
He for s<Hne yean 



employed himself in preparing a new 

translation of '■ Cnsar's Commentaries," 
with copioiu notes and illustratioiis, fbr 
which he had obtained the sanction of 
tbe Duke of York; and whicb, from 
the materials he had collected, and th» 
information which he possessed, would, 
it is concluded, have been a valmdJe 
addition to the stock of ctassical litera- 
ture. He had also laag intended to 
present (he public with an English trans- 
lation of Strabo, as well as to clear up 
many doubtful passages iu Polybius, for 
which be was considered eminently 
qualified ; but tbe want of encourage- 
ment, and the narrovmess of hia circum- 
stances, chilled his literary ardour, and 
frustrated his intentions. It is to be 
regretted that his abilities and w<Hlfa 
were not properly appreciated, and that 
the evening of his days was obscured by 
neglect and indigence. Mr. J. D. bad 
long been sutgect to violent attadu of 
the gout, and sii weeks before his death 
hewaavisitedby astrokeof the palsy; 
and shortly af^r was afilicted with 
an abscess of peculiar virulence, pro- 
ducing the most extreme sutFeriiig, and 
partial deprivation of intellect, which 
very soon terminated hia valu^te liie. 
From frequent illness, and thevery pre- 
carious income arising from his literary 
labours, he had been long in distressed 
circumstances; whicli, we are soiry to 
add, caused him to leave his afflicted 
and aged widow totally unprovided for. 



EVANS, Sir William David, Decam- 
ber4, 1 831 , knight. Recorder of Bombay. 
— He published the following works : 
" Salkeld's Reports of Cases adjudged 
in the King's Bench, tilth editioD, 
with large additions," 3 vols, royal 
Bvo. 1795; " Essays on the Action 
for Money lent and received, on the 
Law of Assurances, and on the Laws 
of Bills of Eichaoge and Promissorr 
Notes," Svo. 1B02; "AGenenlView 
of the Decision of Lord Tdanslield, in 
Civil Causes," 2 vols, royal 8vo. 1806; 
" A Treatise on the Law of Obliga- 
tions and Contracts, from tbe Frenii 
of I'othier," 2 vola. royal Svo. 1806; 
" A Letter to Sir Samuel Homilly on 
die Itevisiaii of the Bankrupt Laws," 
Sva 1810 ; " Letters cm the Disabili- 
ties of the Roman Cathidica and llw 
Dissenters," Svo. 1813 
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GIRDLESTONE, Dr. Thom«s, 
Physician of Yarmouth, June 25, sud- 
denly. He published sereisl views of 
anlient buildings ; a large 8. E. view 
uf tha venerable church of Si. Feler la 
Wolverhampton ; n view of Dudley 
Castle, withaahondescriptioa in Eng- 
lish and French ; and views of the Ab- 
beys of Lillesliall, Haughmnnd, and 
Buildewas, in Shropshire, nith a 
sliort description of each appended 

GLASSPOOL, Mr. E., in Lant- 
slreet, South wark. Mr. G-, who held b 
sitaation in the Victualling Dapait- 
mcnt, rose at hts usual hour, and pro- 
cteded from his chamber to the kitchen ; 
sliorlly after the bed-room bell rang, 

tend on Mrs. Ij. Almost immediately 
afler they had left Che kitchen, a report 
of a pistol was heard, followed by a 
groau. The Berrnnts lost no time in 

the kitchen they discovered ihrar mas- 
ter lying on the floor, weltering in 
blood. A large horee-pisloi was lying 
by his side, with which he had shot 
himself completely through the heart. 
"Die deceased had lately beeu dismissed 
from a high and lucrative situation in 
the Victualling Office, and this drcum- 
stance is supposed to have induced him 
to commit the above act. Tbe verdict 
of the coroner's inquest, was " Menial 
Derangement. " 

GOODBEHERE, Mrs. Ann, at 
Hackney, wife of the late J, G., Esq., 
and niece of the late alderman of 
that name. Her death was occasioned 
by part of her clothes being suddenly 
drawn through the bars of a grate while 
stirring the Rre. An inquest waa held 
on her body the same evening, when 
the jury returned a verdict of " Acd- 
denlal Death." It must be evident, 
on tlie slightest consideration, that if 
this lady bad fortunately happened to 
have been instructed in the principle 
of the ascent of dame, and had Uin 
down at tlie commencement of tha 
accident, instead of loaint^ning an 
erect pbation, by which the combus- 
tion not only accumulated, butascend- 
ed to the diroat, face, and head, no 
■ fatal consequences could posribly have 
ensued. Tnis principle, upon which 
we have long inasted, and which we 
Krst promulgated, has been' (be means 



of saving many HvEa, under drcum- 
staaces dmilar to those of Mrs. Gooit- 
bebere. If the parties stand erect tiU 

the flames hav^ acquired a certain in. 
ten»ty, even rolling in a carpet ofteu 
docs more harm than good 

GREEN, Jdm, Esq., April 1«, 
at his bouse in Highbury Park, in bis 
G9th year, a native of Hinckley in Ld. 
cestershire, where for many years he 
successfully carried on a con«derable 

lily waa seated many years at 






jnty; 



!B5 sold by the uncle of Uill 
gentleman in the year 1T60. Mr. 
Green was appointed in 1809, Lieu, 
tenant- colonel of the West Leicester- 
shire Local Militia ; but ou leaving 
Leicestershire, he reugned his com. 
mission. He married in ITR4, Anne, 
daughter of John Reep, Esq. of Ridge- 
way in Devonshire, who survives him, 
with (WO SODS and five daughters. 

GREY, Dowager Countess, May 
26, in Hertford-street, May-fbir, 
aged 79. Her ladyship was tbe-only 
daughter of George Grey, Esq., of 
Southwick, county Durfiam, descended 
from George Grey, of Southwick, 
Esq., who, in 1617, married Prancek, 
daughter of Hiomas Robinson, Esq. 
of Rokeby,usterto Sr Leonard Kolria- 
ton, ancestor to the present Lord 
Rokeby. From this match also de- 
scended Dr. Zachary Grey, the editor 
of Hudibras, who died 1766. They 
were of a ditferent family IVom thk 
Greys of Howiclt (her husband's ft- 
mijy] ; and bore die ban for their 
arms (like the Earl of Stamford], and 
not the Iron. The late Countess had 
a brother, Lieutenant- colonel of tin 
59th fool, who died at Gibraltar, and 
left only two daughters. Her Lady. 
ship was married in 1763 to tbe Ute 
distinguished General Sr Charlea 
Grey, K. B. , who was created Baron 
Grey de Howick in ISOl, and Earl 
Grey in 1S06. He died Nov. 14, 
1807. Her Ladyship was mother of 
the present Earl Grey, of six other 
sons, and two daughters. Few per. 
sons have left the world so deeply and 
so generally lamented. 

GROSVENOR, Mrs. Earle Drai, 
at Hammersmith. She was riding in 
her carriage through Hammenmitb, 
when her groom and coachman were 
grossly assaulted by a fellow who at- 
tempted to get up behind the carriage. 
After a desperate re^tance he wai se- 
' cured, and conveyed before a maps- 
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tnte, when Xn, Dnu GimTeaor M- 
tended. On being camaiitt«d Tor aiat, 
be nuking tn tSecting appekl to ba 
not Co jiroaecute bim for the oSence, 
pn the icon of humAiiitf to his wife 
and children, *he wigbed to extend 
naerej to the prisoner; but the magift- 
;tnte could not suffer it. The lidy 
wu 10 greatljrtfiected at the appeal of 
tbe priKiner for mercy, Ihat die feU 
into the arms ot one of her serruits in 
y 6t ; she toon became cannilacd, and 
1^ the time tbat medicsl aid could be 
obtained, dm waa a cafe, oniiig to 
/a oaeificalion of the heart. 



HANNINGTON, JIsy. J. G., 
D. D- , I>ec. 36, at hii house at Hamp- 
Jod, near Hereford, one of (he Prebeud- 
ariee of that Cathedral, and foi many 
yean Rector of that parish. To the 
.miditioa of the ■cfaolar. Dr. Hanning- 
ton united the manners of the genlJe- 
man ; and whilst he equally graced 
jtlie endearing duties of domestic life, 
AUd the amenideii of social intercourse, 
.bf the unaffected goodness of his 
heart, and the simple dignity of his 
.nannen, he was abo an ornament to 
.bis boly profearion, the patron and 
iViend of hii parishioners, and an ei- 
ample of beneTolencc to all around 
bim. Dr. Hannin^n was subject to 
the gout, and the news of the dead) of 
^ bdoTcd son in India drove tbe fatal 
diinnin intn thr sffmnrh lliis amiable 
dinoe had been Cbaplun to tbe late 
Bilhop of Herefbrd, Dr. Luunore 
(now of St. Aaapb), and for some 
time hdd tbe vicaraae of Cradley for 
. the Bishop's son. Ilie very handsrane 
eompUment with which the Bishop ac- 
Gonpanied the pieaentatian to that 
. vecy valuable living is still well remem. 
.beied. Hampton ie also one of the 
bcM broeficea in the gift of tbe see ; 
but tiu situation may be estimated, 
when it is known, that at the time of 
Dr. Hannington's decease, the flood 
around ttie bouse was eight feet deep. 

HAHDINGE, Mrs. Juliana, late- 
Ij, at the Grove, near Seven-oaks, 
A prel^ little seat in tbe vicinitj' of 
the residence of her cousin, the pre- 
B«nt Marquis Camdeo, in her T3d 
lyear, youngest daughter of Nidudas 
Haidinge, Eaq., Clerk of the House 
^.Conunons, Joint Secretary dF the 
Tr«Mury, Sec by Jane, fifth daughter 
10 



of Sir John Pratt, of Wildatness (d 
Kent, Chief Justice of tbe Kind's 
Bench from 171B to ITS4, and su- 
ler to the Lord Chencellw Earl Cam- 
den. Her father, Nicholas Hardiuge, 
£sq., died April 9, 1T5B; and her 
mother fwho surrived her husband 
nearly half a century). May IT, ISO?. 
Like her eldest brother, the cele- 
brated George Hardinge, Esq., Justice 
of the counties of Brecon, Glamor^, 
and Radoor, Mrs, Juliana Hardmge 
possessed condderable and liighly cm- 
tivBted talents, with peculiar viracitj, 
and was an ornament to society. The 
qualities of her heart eren aurpaaaed 
tliose of her mind ; they were shown 
through her life by the eiertion of acts 
of kindness, generosiw, chari^, and 
beneficence, which endeared ba to all 
who knew her. She is deeply regret. 
ted; and OS she was valued, will be long 
remembered by her neigbhours, friends, 
and relations. 

HASSELL, Fhabe, at Brighton, 
aged loe. She was bom in 1113, 
and served for many years as a private 
soldier in the fifth regiment of fool, in 
diSereot ports of Europe; and in 
IT45, fought under the command of 
the Duke of Cumberland at the battle 
of Foutenoy, where she received a 
bayonet wound in her arm. She lived 
io the ndgns of five British sovereigns, 
Anne, and the four Georges ; and 
througli the royal bounty and the occa- 
sional assistance of many liberal per- 
sons in Brighton, she passed tbe evening 
of her life in tranquiliityBnd comfort. 

HERTFORD, Francis Seymoor 
Conway, Marquis of, at his house in 
BIanchester..£qiiare. He was bom in 
174S, and was educated, first at Eton, 
and then at Oxford { his tttle, at OM 
period, was Lord Beauchamp. In 
the year 1769 he was Returned H.P. 
for Lestwithiel. and neit year for the 
family borough, Orfbrd, in SuStdk, 
for which place he continued to sit 
UQtit he was called up to the House of 
Peers. About the above period be 
waa introduced into the privy council 
of Ireland. In I7T3 he was appointed, 
by his father, colonel of llie Warwick. 
shire militia, and he soon after married 
one of tbe co-heiresses of the late Lord 
Windsor, who died without leaving 
him any children. He then manied 
Isabella Anne, eldest daughter of the 
late Viscount Irwin, by whom be bc< 
quired a large fortune, and by whooi 
also he had an only son, tbe present 
Earl uf YarmaMlki. His lordship, for 
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■nnellme, mted wilhlbe Oppofltion; fbrtitnde, aged 66: he Wai rector of 
but, in 1776) being ofiend ■ mt >t thatpiriah. Hewu presented to Ak 
the Tnaaury.boud, he accepted it, end living in 1 TBS bj the Biihop of London.' 
Joined Lord Iforth'i 11111118(17. ^^tiile He wai of tmdent eitrsction ; and was 
la thii stiudon he introduced ■ bill the eighth batonet, the fimii; baling 
Ibr the relief of imolrent debtors, recelTed that dJniaction in 16SI, being 
iriiid ia conunonlf called Lord Beau- dien seated at Headley Hall in York, 
champ's Kll. lie Htme Jfear be was diire. He was the second son of Sir 
sq^poiated coiferer of the king's house. IVrrel Hevet, and brother of Sir Bing 
hold, which plice be held until Lord Uewet, who went to India in 1T6S. — 
Nordi was eompelled to resign. In The last baronet married Mary, 
1780 he, with Lord North, formed daughter of Mr. Tebbutt, of So^ 
part of ^ill-advised coalition. With bonni^. Hia death will be long 
tlut party he BMon to have acted for lamented byhisfiiends and parishioners, 
some time. Hu father having been, to whom his nnceaang kindness and 
in 1T93, created ■ marquis, his lord- liberalityhad moat Justly endeared him. 
ship assumed the title of Earl of HODGSON, John, Esq., M. A., 
Tannouth. Under this title he was April T, at Buckden, after a short ill' 
sent by Mr. Pitt on a mission to the neia,C(nnm{isatyof tbeAiehdeacanrytf 
iii»them powers, where he did not re- Huntingdon, aged OS. — HehadflUed 
main long ; and on his return, hy the the office of Seaetaij to the Bishtqi (f 
death of Ms father, be became Mar- Lincoln (from whuJIl be retired In 
quis of Hertford, took hia seat in the ISSO) fbr tbe long ipace of more than 
Hooae <d Peers, and wis oj^oiDted fifty y«ara, during the incumbency of 
lord lietitenant and custda rotulorum Dr. Green, Dr. 'nmrlow, and lastiy of 
of the county of Warwick. Soon after Dr. Tomline, now Bishop of Win- 
fids, tbe Marquis and all Ml &mily diester, whose confidence and fKend- 
omitted the name of Conway in tbdr lU^ he had the honor to enjoy la tbe 
dgnatures, and retained ibat of 9ey- latest period. By tbe clergy of thi 
mour only. In 1 806 he was appidnted extensive diocese of Lincoln , his con- 
master of die borse to the king ; and, siant attention to tbe duties of hia 
OD the death of Lord Dortmoalh, he dtuation, and the ability and caartatj/ 
succeeded him as lord-chamberlain, with which be discharged them, were 
HewasdioK.G. His lord^p was a univenally acknowle^ed and duly 
tnan of mild manners , and the most appreciated. To his friends and neigb- 
pleoaing address. His fortune was b<nin be was endeared by bis social 
princely, which be spent in a ^endid and benevolent disposition, his mild 
manner. He was some time lord- and truly Christian temper. His poorer 
chamberlain to the king, which old age brethren loved him, his numerous ac- 
snd infiimicies obliged bim to resi^. qoaintance respected and esteemed 
His lordship posed a long liib, noCde- bim. By his afflicted widow and 
void ot ambition, knowledge of bun- family the loss of this excellent hns- 
ness, or power of taleot. He was an bond and father is severely Alt, how- 
kccompliabed gentleman, of consider, ever the blow may be mitigated by the 
able literary attainmenla, and had long humble but well-grounded hope that 
been a patron and promoter of several he has obtained a heavenly reward. 
Valuable institutions io tbe metropolis. HOD SON, Rev. Frodsbam, D.D., 
tie had been in a decUniitg state of at Oxford, Principal of Biszen Nose 
health upwards of two years; but Collie, R^us Professor of Divi- 
within tbe last ten days tbe decay be- nity, and CuuHi of Christ Chorch. 
came very rapid. The entailed estalea He published ■■ The Eternal Filiatioil 
are estimated at W,OOOL per annum, of the Son of God, asserted on the 
H£RVEY,Rev.W.,43yeBiiiIlector evidence of the Scriptures, Ae consent 
of Coston, in tbe eoun^ in Ldcetter, of tbe FWhers of tbe tbree first eea- 
being presented, April IT, ITTS, by the tories, and ibe anAority of the Nicenc 
king. He was nephew to the late Council," Svo. IT9€. 
much esteemed and pions James HOWTH, Earl o^ April 4. At 
Hcrvey, Rector of Favell, in the county Howth Cesde, in Us 70til year, ^ilfiam 
of Northampton, and antbor of the St Lawirence Earl of Howth, Viscount 
•I Meditations." St. Lawrence, 1767, and Baron of 

HEWET, Rev. Sir Thomas, at ~ ■ 
Sodborough, near Thrqiston, aJter a 
bng affliction, borOe with Chrisliall 



.Coogic 
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Hiii antieat and nohle familf , whidi 
it of Engliflh extraction, was origiimlly 
named Triatrain, till on St. Lawrence'* 
day. Sir Almerinu (afterwards (be fint 
ioni) bung to commaDd an aiiny 
agaimt the Danes near Clontarf, he 
made a TOW to that Saint, that if he got 
the rictoty, be and his posterity, in 
honour thereof, abouli] baa the oame 
of St. Lawrence, which hu so con- 
tinued to the prewm lime; and the 
award wherewith he fought is now 
hanging up in the great hall at Howth 
Caitle. It i> very remarkable in tliia 
bmily, that they have possessed the 
estate and barony of Howth near 600 
years, without the least increaung or 
diminiihing, during which time there 
sETer was an attainder in it. The 
nlour and conduct of sir Atmericus 
were so remarkable, and the fight so 
luccesafiil, that the lauds and title of 
Howth were allotted to him for his 
part of the conquest. 

From Almericus, the first lord, was 
Uneally descended Tbonuu, the 31tfa 
losd, who wBi adTanced to the dignity 
of Eari of Howth, and Viscount St. 
Lawrmce^ in 1767 ; aikd died Sept. SO, 
1801. 

William, the second and late Earl, 
was born Oct. 4, ITSSi and succeeded 
to- the Utle iu 1801. He married, fir^t, 
in 1777, Mary, daughter of Thomas 
Earl of Lowth, by whom (who died in 
1793) be had isaue three daughters. 
Hi* Lordsbip married, secondly, Mar- 
garet, daughter of William Burke, of 
CUnik, county of Galw^, £sq- , and 
had issue Willianii, Viscount St. Law- 
rence, now third Earl of Howth; and 



JEFFERSON, IUt. Joseph. This 
excellent Divine was collated to the 
Rectot; of Weeley in the year 1B06, 
t^ Bishop Porleus ; and, a short time 
MDCC, to the Vicange of Widiam in 
Esiei, by the present Bishop of Lon- 
don ; where he had so much gained the 
esteem of the neighbourhood by the 
conscientious discitsrge of bis im- 
portant duties, and by his conciliating 
maniqers, that on Christmas-day last, a 
large proportion of the numerous Uis^ 
nnteis resident in and about Witham, 
attended his church, and eiprcs$ed 
thoMeUea much gr^ifled by the able 
and impresiuve discourse whi^ ^be de- 
liTered on that occasion.' With a dis- 



interested UbenHty, he had begun, and 
was carrying oo, eitensire improve- 
ments in (be Vicarage-hoube, which 
had become tery much dilapidated 
under his predecesHora. He was never 
mairied. His will is so short, and at 
the same time breaUies so truly the 
spirit of religion and kindness, that it 
wUl DO doubt be acceptable. 

1 have been induced to communicate 
these frw fscta, however scanty and im. 
perfect, in the hope that soioe friend, 
familiar with the public and private life 
of the ArchdeacoQ, may enrich your 
pages with a memoir of so eieiDplsry ^ 
character, that thus, though dead, I 



may yet sf 



J. S. 



•< Hie last Will and OVstament of 
Joseph Jefferspn, Clerk. 

" I pve and bequeath to tlie Col- 
diester and Essex Hospital, the sum of 
tool. To the Essex Clergy Charity, 
the sum of 3l. To the Clei^ Oi}Aan 
Charity, the sum of sol. To the poor 
inhabitants of the parish of Weeley, 
without distinctiOD as to lawful settle- 
ment, 201. ; to be distributed in four 
successive yean, in equal portions, on 
Christmas-day, in bread and cools. And 
sU the rest and residue of my real and 
personal estate, including all plate, 
books, and other goods and chatties, of 
vhat nature or kind toever, I give and 
bequeath to my dear and bdoved asler- 
iu-lan, Mary Jefiteion, now residiBg 
with me, whose tenderness and aifec- 
tion have been unwearied and unre- 
mitting, for her scJe use and beoefiti 
and I hereby appoint her the sole ei- 

hereunto set my hand and seal, this 
84tb d^ of December, in tbe year of 
our Lord ISSl. 

(Signed) " Joi. JirmsoM." 

Hie personal eSd:ts were sifcm un- 
der 60001. 

JERNINGHAM, Edward, Esq., at 
his house in Bolton- Row, He was the 
youngestsoD of the late Sir William 
Jenunghain, bart. heir and claimant of 
the ancient barony of Stafford, by Fran - 
ces, daughterof Henry the twelfth Vis. 
count Dillon of Ireland : be manied 
in 1804 Emily, daughter of tbe late 
Nathaniel Middleton, Esq., by wb^a 
be has left four children. He was 
originally educated for, and called to 
the bar ; but, with a diunteresWlaess 
which characteiiaed him througb life, 
having accepted the «&ce of oecretaiy 
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to the Board of Briiiah Catholics; be and IiJs public senices In India con- 
Jevotod himaelf to bis hanDrary duti» nicnc«d in JT94, froin whidi dme be 
so as altogether to sacrifice his profes. was employed in the innnediBte line 
aion. The task whkh be llius under- of his profession until ]B02, when he 
tixA was one of peculiar delicacy and was placed in charge of the medical 
imponance, not only as it rolaW to duties of the Presidency of Busbire. 
the Catholics, but to the whole body of Whilst in this situadon, which be re. 
tbe public The thanks of that body tained for many yean, he applied bim- 
he repeatedly receiTed ; every other self to the study of the Persian and 
mark of (heir approbation, or teeti. Arabic languages, with both of wliich 
noony of the grnteful s^nse they enter- he became familiarly acquainted ; espc- 
tuned of bis services, be declined dally so with tbe former, which be 
accepting, in priiate life be pnctised sptdie with elegance, and with a flu- 
tbe greatest of all virtues, true, ge- ency to which few Europeans hate 
Buine, and uniierul benevolence, from attained. His residence at Bushire 
an impulse of nature, as well as from enabled him also to improve those qua- 
a sense of duty : he entered with ge- UGcations tor diplomatic employment, 
nerous concern into whatever alftcted which dlerwarda led to his being se- 
die interests of a fellow-creature, and lected for important political trusts. 
never appeared so happy as in the per- He accompanied Mr. Minesty to Tehe- 
fbrmance of MHne good. In his man- ran in IS04; attended the Persian 
nen lie was aBable, in his temper ambitsador, Mahomed Nubee Khan, 
che«ful, m bis alfections warm, in his to Calcutta, in \805 : and more re- 
attachments ardent and sincere. He cently served with the embassies of 
ia said to have never made an enemy ; Sir Harford Jones and Sir John Mai- 
and seldom made an acquaintance colm to the court of Feiwa. 
without gaining a friend. To the Ca- In 1311 he returned Co his native 
thoUc body his loss is great i to hia country, where, during his stay, he cul. 
fHends most bitter ; to his disconsolate tivated an acquaintance with some of 
fiunilyirreparable; yet must theydwell tbe most distinguished philosophers o{ 
upon his memory with pleasure, and tlie age, and sought instruction in th« 
Id time fed soothed by the recDllections schools of science with the ardour and 
of bis worth, cmulaliDn of a youthful student. 

JONES, Rev. W. At Broiboum, At the latter end of December, 

the Rev. W. Jones, curate and vicar IBH, he again departed for Bombay, 

for tbe last forty years. About twelve where he resumed hia professional da- 

jeatB ago, being very ill, he had his tia, and had obtained the rank of su- 

coffin Toade, but not dying so soon as perinlending surgeon, when he waa 

he expected, he had shelves HxeA in it, deputed in 1B19 on a mission to the 

andconvertzngitintoabookcaBe,place<l Iman of Muscat, preparatory to tlw 

it in his study. Two days before he espcdition against the Joasmee pirates; 

Aed, he desired a young man to take and the satnfactory manner in wliidi 

out the books and shelves and get the he fulfilled that trust probably led to 

coffin ready, as be should soon want the more important employment of 

it, wbidi was accordingly done ; he l\ir- envoy from the government <^ Bombay 

ther desired thfti the church bell might to the courtof Persia, 

not toll, and that he might be buried The event which it has been our 

as soon as possible after be was dead, painftil duty to notice, has deprived 

TUs singnlar man was buried in tbe Dr. Jukes of a part of that reputation 

plaiaboards.withoutplate, name, dale, which be must have acquired lud ha 

or nails. accomplished all the oljecti of bii 

JUKES, Dr. Andrew, Nov. 10. mission. Hie arrangements, bow- 

1891, at Ispahan, in Persia, of a ever, which be effected with the 

bilious tever, with which be was seized Govemnnnt of Shiraui (in which 

at AfeyA, near the ^love city, whilst city be was great part of tbe time that 

OD his journey towards Tdieran, An- the cholera morbus raged therein wifli 

drew Jukes, Esq. M. D. a surgeon such terrific violence) terminated suc- 

ontbe Bombay estaljlisbment, holding cessfliUyj andhadnothisieal prompted 

Ifae appointment of political agent at him to pursue his journey towards the 

Kishm, and empln^ on a special capital, for the confirmation of his 

DiiMion to the court of Perua. negociatians, through difficulties and 

Dr. Jukes was bom at Cound, in the fatigues which liia constitution was 

coun^ of Satop, December IT. 1774, ungual to iuMmd, there can be little 
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doubt that h« would ban bronght geiiiin, and frequently devoted t jat 

Aem to ■ CDoduiion nuxt honounbla of his leiiure houn to the eietdK of 

to hjnuelf uid adTBatageou) to the that accompliahment. 

[lublic iniertaL Aa a member of Hicietf , be wii du- 

Ilie prnfeaaioiial gnaliEcalions poa- lacteriied by a fine nnse of boDOur, 

aeaoed t^ Dr. Jukei *ere of the highest and a manlj Bpirit of mdependeDce; 

order. Few men toc^ to our eaitera hj a heart full of charitj, beOeraleDce, 

domimong a more complete knowledge aud pietf — hj' great sweetneai and 

of the adence in all its bnndiet, aod equanimity of temper — i>j cheerful- 

wme haie been more indeftdgable in Best and geatleneM of mannen — and 

■ulnnittiag that knowledge to (be teat by an udent thiret after knowWIge, 

□f experience, or nune aniduoui in jiMned to the &eeat diipoution to ko- 

' marking the improtemenli that have part it. It ii peibqia aupeiAuous to add 

from time to time been efibrted by the that be was a deh'ghtful companioo, 

exertions of others. But his manner and that in the more endearing ida- 

whilat in attendance on the uck was tiona of son, of huaband, of father, and 

qoile characteristic, and couid scarcely of fViend, he posBesaed those eicelkn- 

be excdled. He was acmpuloualy nu~ des which almost necnaaiily result 

nuta in his inquiries, un^taring of his from a comhinadDn ef liituous sad 

perwniBl eiertloos, bold and dedsivc agreeable qualities, 
in bis practice ; and, with these quali- 
ties, cooAined to much kindness aod 

geatlenesB, and such tender stdicituda K> 
toreline thesuflM^sof his patients, 

and dispel all unneccasaij alarm, that KING, Mrs. Frances EHisbeth, 

he at once seeured the (»n6dence and Dec S9. At Gateshead, Durham, 

■fltetion of all who experienced or aged 64, Ura. Francea Elisabeth Kiogy 

w itn e as ed his admirable arrmngonent. relict of the Rer. Richard King, M.A. 

Nor was die exercise of his proftadon Rector of Worflien, Salt^, uid Vical 

limited to those wbmn public duty bad of Steeple Morden in CamlKidgeahiR, 

placed under his charge — it had in and third daughter of the late Sir 

fact no limits but those which time Francis Bnnard, Bart. SUw was Ihe 

and hia own stale of health imperiously author of seTOal useful and popular 

pracribed. Prompted partly by bene- works, in particular " The Beneficial 

Tolence, and pertly by a desire to im. Efibcts of the Cfarisdan Temper on 

prove his knowledge by experience, ha Domestic Happiness," ■■ Female Scrip- 

anxiously sought opportuuidca of ex- ture Characters," and, " the Rector'i 

erasing his Ulents, regardless of the MeiDorandum-book, exemplifying Ac 

difficulties Oat are inseparable from Christian Character in domestic UTe." 

medial practice among a prgudiced Sbe was bom July S5. 1lJT,Bndmtr- 

and alothful people. ried August IT. 178S, and during s 

In scientific infimoatioo he was dig- residence of above twenty years st 

ftiyiUhnJ tnto amongst the members Wvthen and Steeple Morden, ren- 

of ■ profitenon by irtiich it is so ge- dsed herself eminently useAil by 

Dernlly culCiTsted. The sdencea of attending to the wants of ttte poor, 

chemistty, mineralogy, geology, and and originating esldilidnnents for tbar 

botany, idl fell withm the tange of his benefit, paTticuIariy file institutian of 

i aajuii g m enla ; end if he did not tixtia schools for tb^ diildren. In abcM, bet 

eminence m al), be was so patient In whole Hie was passed in acts of kind- 

bis researches, so methodical in his nesa and benevolence to all those who 

hd>ila, and so unreserrcd and Guthful stood in need of her assistance, 

in bis communicaliasis, that he was an On the death i£ ha excellent hus- 

inTaluable eorreqxmdent of Utrae fid. band in 1810, she fixed her residaic* 

l oao| ii e r a who haTC had more Icdeure at Gateshead, near to her two mar' 

■nd fewer ol^ects of research, and by ried dau^ten, where in the mlibt 

- ■- 1 his death cannot feil to be con- tit a numerous populatian of labour- 
ii^ poor, she found scope for her be- 



poetry, music, and tite fine arts i and yvan of her 1^ the ncigUioiiriHg 

had vpUad Umaelf with aoane succeaa ■tdtoi' nerer applying to ha in TShfc 

to ea^;^InlandBeq^ drawing mere She estaUished Oere a society fiviial- 

paiticolart; be di^t^redaconaidenMc ing tlie atk pow, and lui^ying ihtBi 
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■iritb all needfid comfort*; 'and die Nov. 7. 1799, to Chariet Ssshlrood, 
founded and aupported at ber own e>- Ewf. Caplsin R. N. : 8th. Subwi, died 
(letKCa Sund^ icbool. at that plus for Oct. 18. 1PI3: 9Ili. Anne: 10th. Ma- 
cducating (ha poor children in the ly, married Sept. IS- 1814, to Williain 
prinditles of the Chrialian Reiigkni. Beamish, Esq. county Cork. His 
In short, ber thougtala and atlentioa Lordship ia succeeded by, hii eldest 

were always ardvely employed in aup- surviving son, Ibo Hon. and Hei.. 
porting every charitablescherae. forin- TTiomas De Courcj, now 27th I..ord 
forming the minds and relieving the KJngiiaJe, &c. The privilege enjoyed 

warts of the ponrer cbisses. by this truly ancieut and noble bmily 

Mrs. King enjoyed an intdmany with of wearing the hat in the royal presence 

many distinguialKd persons, among is well known; it was granted to their 

mhera with Mrs. Hannah More, to ancestor Jotan De Courcy, Earl of 

whom she looked up as a living Chris- Ulster, in Ireland, and Baron of Steke 

tian model of the proper employment Courcy, in England, by King John, 
of superior intellect for the good of KIPLING, Ret. Dr. After a lin. 

Ker fdlow-creatures ; and it seemed gering illness, the Very Rev. Tbomas 

to be in imitation of so bright an ei' Kipling, D.D, Dean of Feterborovgh, 

ample, that, notwithstandit)); her bum- Rector of Holme, and Vicar of Holme, 

ble estimate of ber own talents, she in Spalding Moor, Yorkshire. He wo* 

ooniRiDDced author, fumisliing in the of fit. John's College, Cambridge ; 

outlet many of the papers in her bro- B. A. 1768, M. A. ITTl, B. D. 1779, 

Iber Sir Thomaa Beniard's Reports U, D. 1 784 ; and was elected Deputy 

fiirbettering'the condition of the Poor, Regiua ProfesKir Of Divinity. Inl793, 

and afterwards (in 1803) publishing he rendered himself obnoxious to an in- 

*' A Tour in France," full of inter- dependentpartyinlhe Univeraity,byac- 

cating observatioDs, and inculcating cepting the ofiice of promoter M' pro- 

Ihe best principles ; and she was afler- secutor in the case of Mr. W. f^vnil, 

wanls led on to the other works of a Fellow of Jesus College, againstwhom 

religious character above mentioned, it was resolved to proceed judicially 

which have been sanctioned by tlie ap- fOT his attack upon oettain tenet* of 

,|Rol)Btion of the public. the established churcb. The expulsion 

She is called to her rest, and her good of that gealleman brought upon the 

deeds follow her. May her numer- deputy professor much severity of 

oDS friend*, who lament her loss, shew criticism, especially frcon Dr. Ed- 

tbeir leDK of dqtarted woith by imi- wards, who look occaaion, when bia 

taling her virtue^ her piety, and her Codei of Bern Cam* out, to impugK 

charity. both tbe preface and the editor. I&. 

KING8ALE, Baron, May 24. In Kipling was justly charged with ig- 

Corii, the Bight Hon, John De Cour- Oorance and wabt of GdeUty, and tbe 

cy. If 6th Lord Kingaale, Boron of Kio^ edition diteppointed his best friends. 

Bile, Baron Courcy of Courcy, and As a rewa)^ for his political aervicea. 

Baron of lUngrone. Hi* Lordship and as soine consolation for the morti- 

aucoeeded his fother, John, the gfith ficalionswhich hehadeiperienced. Dr. 

Banin,M*icb3.1776; marricdOctSl. Kiphng Oaa made Deui of Feterba- 

.1769, Susan, daughter of Conw^ rough. — His wcvks were, " llie Elc- 

BleonerhoBset, Esq. of Castle Conway, menlaty Parts of Dr. Smith's Ccmplele 

county Kerry, and hsd isue by ber System of Optics," 1T7B, 4lo. ; " Co- 

(who died Dec 13. 1819), five sous dei Theodori Bene Cantabrigieniii, 

and five daugfalpn; via. I*t , John, Evangella et Aposlolormn Acta com- 

Lianlenant colonel in tbe army, iitd plectens, Quadratii Uteris Groico-La- 

Jnne4. 1813, immanied, fmmeices- tinis," 179S, 2 vols, folio; " The 

idve fotigiie during tbe campaign in Articles of the Church of Ei^lond 

Spain: 2d. Thomas, inHolyOrden: proved not to be Calnotstic," I80S, ' 

9d. Michael, Captain, R, N. , died Svo. Thi* pamphlet having been re- 

. July S2. 1813: 4th. Gerald, Lieuten- marked on t^ a writer under tbe aigna- 

■ttt-colonel In the aimy : ftli, Almeri- ' tura of Academicus, drew forth a 

ciu,Lieut.R.N.,diedNov.27. 1S14: deftuce by a ftiend to Dr. Kipling, 

«tb. Mardw, married June 1. 1792, to nippoaed to be ^ Dr. biDuelf ; '■ Cer- 

Andrcw Agnew, Esq. who died in the tain Accusatioiu brought lataly by the 

lifetbne of his fktber & Andrew Ag- Irudi Ptpitti, againat British and Iri*li 

n«w, Bart., of Lochnew Coitle, county lh<ale*tant*, exatnined," 1819. 
Wigtmmi 7th. Eliiabeth, mamed KUYBETT, Charics, Esq. lately, 

. „_ , J.ooylc 
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i»8lancir(ira-strMt,P»llMa}1,aged70, 
•fter ( protracted il)n«s. He wu long 
known in the niuiical world, md hn 
high protbnioD^ talenti procured him 
the patRHiage of many distinguiihed 
pcnonagn. Tlie compaaifnubLe quali- 
ties of Ihe Ule Mr, K. rendered hint 
■B acceptable guest to many of the 
nobilitr, during Ihe musical vacadont ; 
and his merits, both in public and pri- 
vate life, will loug be remembered and 
' by a numerous rirde of 



LE MAITRE, Abb^, died M 
Shrewsbury, aged 65, mudi and de- 
Mtvedly lamented. He come to Eng- 
land in Ibe height and ^nty of the 
French Reiolution, where, as be grate- 
fully eiprened it, he found • safe and 
friendly asylum. He gained a com- 
fortable BubnUence by tf'a^'ng the 
French language ; and on the death of 
the Bet. J. Carat, in 1817, was ap. 
pointed officiating minister of tlK 
fionian Catholic chapel of that place. 

LEV£SaU£, Mr.Peter, Jan.21,Bt 
Hadnn, in tus 64th year, where he had 
Ktind from the arduous task of Mssler 
of tbeWoithouseof St. Bride's, which 
place be long 6lled, much to the sali*- 
bction of the parlabioneis, and the 
comfort of the pmr, who hare lost a 
Aiend. Many a shilling has this monby 
man given to those wlio did not come 
within parochial aid. 

LEWIS, P*rci«l, Esq. F.A.8. 
Sept. — aged 64. He was son of 
Edward Lewis, Esq. of Downton, ce. 
Badnor, M. P. for Ihe borough of 
Badnnr, and was educated for the bar, 
became a member of the Society of 
Lincoln's Inn, and, as Counsel, at- 
tended the Welsh Circuits bftdre his 
marriage with Miss Cray, a lady who 
brought him a handsome fortune. He 
then quitted the profession of the Law, 
and acc^ted a commission in the 
Kotth Hants Militia, in which he com- 
manded a company several years ; on 
retiring trom the regiment, be sat down 
at a beautiful cottage near Lymington 
(now the readence of Sir John F. 
Dalrymple, Bart.), and here he paned 
nearly twenty of the latter yean of his 
lifb, and was in the commission of the 
peace for Hampshire. 

In 1811, be published, •' Historical 
Iitquiriescooceniing Forests and Forest 
l4iws, with Topi^rqilucal Bcmwks on 



the Ancient and Modem Stale of the 
New Finest;" a work which waa well 
received, and of whidi be wa* en- 
Counoed to undertake a reviunn for a 
second edition, having collected mate- 
vials for that purpcoe, but his deadi will 
probably Ihistrale the publiealioD. 

He wBsa man of engBg;ing manoer^ 
and of a convivial dispoatjon. By hia 
wife, who died some yean since, be had 
five sons, four of whom are now living. 
He had for some time held the offices 
of Recorder for St. Alban's, and of 
Agent for New Brunswick. He «ra« 
buried at Radnor, on die 5th of October 
last. 

LOVEDEN, Edvrard L. LL.D. 
F.R.S. and F.A.S. Jan. 4, at lui 
•eat at Buscot Park, near Tarington, 
Berks, in the TSd year of his age. 

Mr. Loveden was educated at Wia- 
cbester-Bciiool, under Dr. Joseph 
WartoB, tViT whom be always p ro fc wtd 
the highest esteem. On tbe death irf' 
his father, when tbe aon was only 
1 9 yean of age, though left his own 
master, and inheriting a handsome 



maternal uncle, he very properly 
entered himself a Gentleman Con. 
monet of Trinity College, Oxford, 
under the tuition of Thomai Warton, 
B.D. brother of bis farmcT master. 
He brought with him from sdHxri a 
considerable portion of classical litera- 
ture, in which be always delighted; 
and the noble libraiy which he has left, 
attests not only his partiality for bcxAi^ 
but his acquaintance with them. 

Mr. Loveden was thrice married, 
but has left no widow. By his first 
wife. Miss Fryse of Woolwich, of tbe 
house of GogcTthan in Cardigmuhire, 
and of which property, with other 
valuable appendages, she became ude 
bnress on tlie death of her only b^tlwr, 
he has left one son, Fnse Pryse, Eaq. 
M. P. for Cardigan, and two daughters, 
the youngest of whom is unmarried. . 

Few country gentlemen have per- 
formed a more useful or a more bonout- 
able part in life than the deceased. He 
was the founder of Buscot Paik, in 
every lente of the word, and he lived 
to see it worthy of being the rendence 
of almost any Commoner in En^and. 
His hnprovements, indeed, are so tn- 
merous, his application faavii^ been so 
unremitting, that it vtould occupy by &r 
too large a space to enumerate even tbe 
prindpal of';them.'. Tet. be did Dot 
confine his attention to his. own' inome- 
djate intenst, or^tbat'of his &ii>ily. 
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He terted many yean in tbe militiB of miniter - by ' numemus relstiieg anri 
hii county, and rose, if we mUfaOf e not, friends, in coaches, and a long train of 
to be Lieutenant-calond. He like- tenantry in the rear ; and about a mile 
wise served several parliaments for from Weslbury, the procession - tras 
Abingdon, and afterwards for Shafles- joined by almost the whale population 
bury, with a degree of independence of the neighbourhood. 
cbaracteristic of his fortune and his 
principles. He was also an actinf; ma- 
gistrate for Berks, Wilts, and Oian ; M. 
and almost every public undertaking 

was indebted to his purse or his judg. MALHAM, Rev. John, lalelyi 
ment, and frequently to both. He was aged 75, vicar of Helton, DoneC: 
a principal promoter of the junction He was a native of Craven in York- 
of the Thames and Severn ; and the shire, and in 17S8 he published several 
Thames Navigation was indebted to mathematical communications in tbs 
him for almost every real improvemertt Leeds Mercury, at which time he con- 
is the upper districts, whidi has been ducted a school. Soon after entering 
made within a period of fifty years, into holy orders, lie served a curacy in 
So much was he attached to the prince Northamptonshire. In ITSl, he re- 
of British streams, on whose banks a sumed his profession as schoolnuMer, 
lai^ portjon of his estate lay, that he andatterseveralchangn,se(t]edatSalis- 
used to be called, jocularly by his bury. In IflOI, hewas presented (olbe 
friends, "Old Father Thames," an vicarageof Helton j but he latterly re- 
application which he did not dislike oo sided in London, and was chiefly em- 
suitable occasions. ployed by the booksellers, engaged in 

Mr, Lovedeu was hospitable to a publishing Bibles and other woilcs in 
great d^ree, and bis eatablishment at ireekly number*. He also published. 
BuBcot Fork was on a scale of con- several theological and elementary 
siderable eipence. He delighted in works ; among which are " Tlie School- 
keeping what is called a good bouse; master's Complete Companion, and 
and not only bis friends, but the poor Scholar's Universal Guide to Aiilh- 
found that it was really and truly what mctic, IT8S;" "Two Sermons on 
lie Htdied it to be thought. When National Gratitude ;" '■ tiie ScardtyoF 
youig, be was remarkably handsome ; WheatConsidered," 1800; "Lowndes's 
and to the last, his appearance, his History of England, brought down to 
manners, and uiefulknowledge, always 1813," 12tao; " Anew Introdndioii 
detoled to the bestinleresla ofsodety, to Book-keeping," fifth editiim; and 
caused him to be justly regarded ai no several smaller works. 
common man. His remuns are de- MALFASS, Mrs. Sarah, widowi 
posited in tlie family vault in Buscot Feb. IS. at her house in Castle-street, 
Church, of which he iraa patron. Bridgnorth, in the county of Salbp, 

LUDLOW, Abraham, Euj. of Hey- in the 89tfa year of her age, tbe 

wood House, in the county of Wilts, only daughter and heiress of 14ent. 

Jidy d,.at Rouen, in France, where he Col. William Wfaitmore, by Sarah 

was smiling, in his way to Paris, for (Mitchell) his wife, of Cam-hallin that 

tbe bendt of his health. He served the town, where she was bom in 1793. 



years, had acted with great ditlity, up- grandfather, LJeut.-Col. George Whit- 

rightness, and fidelity, as one (^ His more, had a command at the battle of 

M^esty's Justices of the Peace. By Vtgo in. Spain, in ITI9, and died from 

fkis death many public institutions have eiceasive fatigue immediately after tin 

been deprived of a zealous advocate ; victory was gained, being the youngCT 

and the poor of the neighbourhood will brother of Richard Whitnunt, of' 

have to mourn the loss of a powerful Lower or Nether Haughlon, cO. GlDu- 

and'. liberal benebctor. The general cester, Esq. and son of Richard Whit, 

benevolence of his character will cause raott, Esq. of that place (by Catharine 

him to be long and sincerely lamented his wife), younger brother of St 

by. those wbo had the happiness to Thomas Wldlmore, of Apley, co. 

enjoy his friendship and acquaintance. Sali^ bort. so created 38th June 1641. 

His remains were, on 20th July, de- Dunng her long protracted life, her 

posited in the -family vault at West- health had been generally eicellent.' 

Miry. . The corpse was. met at War- Tluugh for several yean she had'be- 
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OHM alinott a iliBdaw, yet ilw enjojrad wmdcn Imwjera of hU dajr, tntf nM 

■n berfkeultiH in a wonderiul degree, being nude ■ judga till be mt Miper- 

putknlarlf ber manoiy; which wn auiiuled, bediuppoiiiteil, wlichtn the 

«itreiiwlj KcurUe, sad did not fiiil bencb, the eipectittiani (^ bU trkndi. 

ber tiU wilhia tbe lut nix iiu.dIIh, MASON, Mr. WUk, April 36, >t 

Her early connecUon wero with the Neweutle-DDder-Liae, hi the TOlll 

first EuniUes of the neigfabouihood, by year of hii age. He was IgRiMciy in 

whom ihe wax hi^ly nspeited and intensive trade as a diinaman and 

caresied. She poumed a gnat fund of glaaa-ieller, in Fenchurch-alrect, to 

localanccdate.anddetailsofintererting which be liad aucceeded on the death 

prcumMances, which occuired in the of Mr. Fairer, whose daughter he had 

days of her youtli, without Dumber, married, and by wlioni be had lerenl 

These she was in the habil of racspi- ehildcen. ~ ' '' '"'' 
tulaling with much pleasure and tatia-. 

bction to herself and flieiidi. She in the labours of an ei 

was considered almost an Oracle ; by a* Lane Delpta, when he bcought the 

her death ber i^tiie place is de. manufiulory of the iron-snme china tv 

prived of its prinripal genealogiat; tbe highest perfectim, as »dl ia the 

antiquary, aad hittorian ; ud tbe poor Datim of its fabric, a* also in d* 

of an bo^tabk bene&eter, her hand ORUunenlal subjects uid its decoraUon, 

and heart being erer open to the houM> for which he b^ an eiclnsn patent. 

icsE child of want. He also attained considenbia emineBce 

MANSFIELD, Right Hon. Sir in the atbei multifarious brancbea of 

Junes, KnL, in Russel-square. Sir China-ware, fur which his esteblidi- 

Jameg was bred lo th« bar, and began ment became celebrated. He piia. 

to practise in the Court of King's seised a mind well infbnned — ofmocb 

Sench. He Srst distioguiihad htnuelf general reading and useful knowledge 

as a junior connsel in Mr. Wilkes's — of > ready genius and a well-cul- 

MOtsalB, which gave him lerae cete- tirated taste and fertility of iuTentim, 

brity. He practised aAerwards In so necessary t« meet the larylng flutey 

Chuicery, and there obtaioed a hand, of the public chmce in articles af thss 

some fortune. He was bred at Cam- description. He retired ftom all 

bridge, tbe membaa of which university buHnesa a few yean ago, and left it ta 

decwd himtbabcoanad, an office held the caie of his sans, who now carry 

bf Urn many years, and retamed him it on- " 

in two parlismentB as one of Ibeir re- As a man vhem we remember i» 
preBentati*ea,in wUchsituBlionheao». the earlier years af his life, he posaenid 
tinuedunta ITBS. In that year he waa ala^e.sbt^ of .that Urbanity c€ inaa- 
appointed Solicitor-General, but lost nets which contributes to tbe harmony 
both offices at tbe same time by the of social liiW, and the btenHing of cordial 
powerful influenee of Mr, Pitt, who friendship ; and no man mwe deeply 
dismissed him ta make room fbr Sir felttheimportantchanclersofhutbaniip 
Richard Fqiper Arden, as Solicitor- of psrent, and of a Chsfstiaii. 
Geneiml, and himself and Lord EustoD MORRISON, John, Esq. JulylS, 
(now Duke of OiaftouJ stood camll. at Sural,, after a short but paioful ill- 
dates for Cambridge unmrsity against nasa, in bis SSth year. He was coL 
the old members, Loid John Towns, lector and msgidrate of that sillab, 
band and Mr. Mansfield. Mr. Hans-' baring tilled the sitnatian upwards of 
ield conlinued as King's coBDsel, but seienleen years. By tbe death of tin 
had no otbn post under goremmant truly worthy man, his family have bus- 
until he was past the age of seventy, tidned aa irrepstable loss ; for in him 
when fas was called tOilbe degree of they pmessed all that constitutes the 
Seijeant at Law, and appointed Cbief afi^ctionate husband and ftther — thu 
Justiceof tbeCourtof Cimiman Pleaa; tried and steady friend. In society, the 
be was at Ae lame lime sworn of tbe diaracter of Mr. Morrlsmi was mariied 
Privy Council. At that great age be by tbe strictest integrity, and by a pecu- 
eieculed the dudes of that high office .liar and uniform urbanity of manners^ 
with considerable ability, and having whidi secured him ibc oontidrace and 
held it ten yearr, retired on the usual esteem of all who knew him ; and the 
pension. Sir James enjoyed his ftcul- regard in which be was held in his offi. 
ties to the last, ilthougb at the ad- dal capacity, amiHigst all classes of the 
vanced age of eighty.«i^. While at natives, was ffTectingljt evinced by a 
iba bar h« was conaidered as one of the gtnesal suspeosioD of budoBss, and dv 
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alinost biokubble number of penooB 
assenibled la pay ■ last tribute oT te- 
■pecl as bis remains passed to Uk 
grave. 

MURRAY, Mr. Cliark-s, late of 
Covent Garden Theatre, at Edinbtii^, 
aged6T. He was the son of Sir John 
Murray, Bart, of Broughton, who was 
■ecretar; to Charles Ednard Ibe Prb 
tender, in the rebellion of 1 745, and who 
retired to Cheshunu Cliarles, under 
the immediate guardianship of his fa- 
ther, received an excellent classical 
education, anri wai sent to France to 
perfect himself iii the language of that 
countiy — a language which be spoke 
with correctness and (tuenry. Being 
dengned by his friends for the medical 
profiXSJon, he was placed as a pujul, and 
having obtained a competent knowledge 
of pharmacy and surgery, entered into 
the leaserriceaa a surgeon, in whicbca- 
pacity he made several voyages. Being 
tired of this service, he formed an en- 
gagement with Mr. Tate Wilkinson, 
and made bis first appearance on the 
Mage at York, in IT'S, In tbe character 
tt Cariot, in the Fop'i Fcrluae, under 
the assumed name of Mr. Raymer. 
Hence he went to Norwich, and after. 
wards to Bath. At the death of the late 
Mr. Forren, he entered into an en 
ment with Mr. Harris, at Coveni 
den Theatre, where be appeared in 1797, 
in the part of Shyloci, in the Merc/unil 
«/■ FcTitce, In characters of sensibility 
and deep pathos, Mr. Murray was un- 
rivalled ; and in such paru as Old Nor- 
val, LwgnCM, and Adam, " we shall 
never look upon his like agwn." Mr. 
Murray baa left a son and a daugblerin 
the pTofession. The latter (Mrs. Henry 
Sidtlons) is highly distinguished as an 
actress both in tragedy and in genteel 
comedy, and is the present proprietor 
of the liieatre Royal, Edinburgh. Her 
brother, Mr, William Murray, the act' 
ing manager of the same respectable 
theatre, ji also a great favourite in that 
■netr^olia. 

MUTER, Dr. Tlus venerable cler- 
gyman had renclied his Seth year, and 
tfaough iiot ftfc from the inllrmiiics of 
■ge, bis death was both sudden and un- 
aipecled. Till he was struck d.,wn 
with that disease which carried him olT, 
■ft«r three daya' illness, he enjoyed, a 
atUs of uninterrupted good bealtb, and 
dhrplayedall the innocent guetyandvi- 
vaci^ of youth. Tbotigh his death, 
tber^bre, was an event uaturolly to be 
expected, it wal not tjie less lamented 
when it came. It has filled with sorrow 
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every ftmily of his flock, and has left 
an impression upon the heart* of many 
(bat nill never be eUaced. The whole 
parish have gnne into mourning i and 

livered with mudi feeling and effect by 
the Rev. llunnai Brown, of Tongland, 
there were few that did not mourn tlw 
loss of their pastor with tears, as they 
would have tnoumed the loss of a Ga- 
ther. 

Itiis excellent and faithful ministar, 
indeed, was irell entitled to every e»- 
presdon of his pet^le't regard. Hi* ~ 
intellectual powen were of the fint 
order — a quick apprehension — a live- 
ly imagination — and a clear under- 
staniHng, which be had cultivated witk 
the greatest care. Hi* mind wa* stored 
with classical literature, and was, at 
one time, well acquainted with most of 
the blanches of general science. Under 
Adam Smith and Principal Leech- 
man, of Glasgow, with whom be lived 
on terms of the greuest intimacy, 
be imUbed that love of letters wUdi 
never forsoi^ him, and acquired that 
correctness and delicacy of taste, for 
which he was so highly distinguished 
among his coatemporaiies. It was ht* 
. general endnence th*trecommended him 
to the charge which he filled for nearly 
half a century, with so much honour to 
himself and profit to his flock. The 
choice did honour to thole by whom it 
was made. Dr. Muter possessed both 
the talents and attainments that entar 
into the compositiou of an accomplished 
]ireaf4ier. He was bodi le«med and 
eloquent. His mind was rather of ■ 
practical iJian siHCulative cast, which 
always led him dirDctly to his object ; 
and his sermons wliich were pious, and 
his views of religious doctrine which 
were liberal and rational, were expressed 
with a vigour and brevity worthy of the 
decision and bcddness with which th^ 
were tbrmed. Ths subjects of bis ser- 
mons were happily cliosen, and traated 
with great simplicity and elegance. 
His style WIS cbasle, Dervoui, and soma, 
times even sublime, and was set off by 
a manner that was grave, just, and anf. 
mated, while nothing could be more 
solnnn and impressive than his public 
devotion. His person was still hand- 
some, and his countenance rennrkaUy 
line; and while recollecting the purity 
of his Hfe, and lisMning to his Inuken ' 
voice fVom tiu pulpit, and bfbc4(yng 
the light shining upon hi* vivery locks, 
there was before you a man ^ God, 
whose imige reminded you of the finest 
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picture* that hare been dmwn of antieii 
patriwebt, prophets, aad enDgeluto. 

But beaides ttw Ulents and iltaiii. 
.mema that rendered' him a poweifal 
and impreseiTS preacher. Dr. Muter 
poaiessed other CDdowmcnta that itiU 
jntre endeared him to Ml ttatk. To 
die grealot purity ot life, and moBt 
-pidiabed truumeri, he added a gaiety 
and Iwnigail; of heart, a cheerfulness of 
diqiositioa, and a plajfulnets and riva- 
.dtyofniiDd,pecoliBrto himself. With 
the strictest notions of dsrica! propriety, 
.from which he never departed, he was 
the life and soul of every party into 
wlach be entered. The young and the 
old were equally deUgbted with hii so- 
ciety i the one ■uflb'ing no realrainl, 
and tlw other experiencing an additional 
floir of spiriti in hii preaence. I have 
hard one who knew bim weU, and 
could appreciate his worth, otxerre, 
that his approerh was bit as the pre- 
sence of a ■un-beani, which neier failed 
(o light up the countenances and cheer 
the hearti of tlttne that beheld bim. 

Humc qualities that eidted admira- 
tion and procured ealeem, were adorned 
by virtues which commanded respect 
.and Teneratiou. There was an honesty 
and candour about Dr. Muter which 
malted the uprighlneaa of bii heart, 
and the flnnneM of hia mind. No man 
WB* ever mon free &om duplicity and 
iniinemity, or held in greater scorn 
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meats of an individual only, but i^ the 
whole people. The n>agistrates and 
council have offered a tribute to his me- 
mory, honourable alike to him who caM- 
ed it tbnh, and to those by whom it was 
BO gratefully and gracefully paid. Iliey 
have entered on their record the hi^ 
sense they have ever entertained of his 
long and fluthful services as a minister of 
the gospel; and in offering ta the bmily 
th«r sincere sympathy and condolence, 
they eipress bow deeply they jran in 
regretting tbe loss of him, whose coun- 
sels directed, and whose mature wisdom 
guided their Bteps : and — while in the 
long measure of bis days was eiliibtled 
that cbeerfulneGB, that benignity and 
contentment, which habits of piety sod 

evening of life, calm and serene, — in his 
death, full of years and honour?, he 
has left an example for tbe living to 
follow, that tbe close of their days may 
be equally honoured, and their death, 
like his, die entrance upontliot lelidty, 
which during half a centnry, it was his 
most anxious desire to impms upon the 
minds of bis ilock, as the rewwd of a 
iretl spent life. 

K. 

NEAVE, Mrs. Catherine, May 
S, in Weymoutb-itreet, the wife of 
John Neave, Esq. late of Benares, 
who fbr a protracted period sup- 
ported tlw aeierest sufferings, with 
UDsbaken fortitude, and a calm leug- 
--"— - the wiU of Hcnen. Her 






: daunted fortitude and manly cotunge. 
whidi no change of circumstances could 
■hake or subdue. He was poHte to 
every one, and was eter ready to give 
honour where honour woa due i yet 
tieitlKr tbe smiles of rank, nor the 
frowns of power, could bend him to 
. compromise his duty, to sacriflce the 
dictates of his conscience, to loirer tbe 
native independence of his character, 
or Ibrgetwbat irasduela tjie dignity of 
' hit order. What was said of Knoi, 
- may be truly applied to him— that he 
never feared tbe &ce of man. " Even 
. by bis greatest opponeula," said the 
. preadter, "hisnanMwasalirayscaupled 
' wit)) whatever waa manly, upright, and 
honourable : and will be deservedly 
. revered wherever it was known, long 
after the. presentgeneration posses away, 
' Ibrtbememoryof tberighteousshailnot 

These sentiments are not tlie senti- 



cipks, and correctness of conduct, en- 
deared her to the dicle iritfain whkh 
she moved, and in private life a heavier 
loss has seldom be«i sustained. 

NOBI.E, Rev. Samuel George, 
June 8, aged 55. He was Rector of 
Frowlctworth, co. Leicester, to whidi 
be was presented, on his own nomina- 
tion, Dec^ 19. 1790. The Rectoi? has 
belonged to tbe Noble family neariy 
150 years. Hr.Nobht was iJ Sidney 
College, Cambridge, A.B. 1769. 

NOEL, Hon. Judith Lady, Jan.S8, 
at Kirkby Mallory, Leicsstershire, 
aged Ta She was the eldest dati^ita 
of Edward first Viscount Wentwuth, 
and was married Jan. g. 1777, to Sir 
Ra]ph Hilbanke,.bart. On tbe death 
of her broOier Thomas, the lost Vis- 
count Wcntworlh, Sir Ralph Hiltwike 
tookbislady'siiameof NoeL She had 
issue only one daughter, the present 
Lady Byron. 
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O'BIERNE, Dr. T. L. Bishop of 
9fetith. In Iretand, aged 74 

llua cdebrated divine was bom in 
the count; of Longford, in Ireland, 
about the year 1748. Being of a Ca- 
tholic family, his fatlier, wbo nas a 
farmer, sent him, with his brotber 
John, to St. Outer's, with a view to 
the priesthood. Tbe laWer complied 
willi bii father's wishes; but Thomas, 
having t^en the liberty of investigat- 
ing tbe grounds of his religion, saw 
reasons enough for renouncing tlie 
creed in whidi ha had been bred, in 
fHioiit of that of tlie EstaUi^ed 
Oiurcfa. He also entered into or- 
ders in that communion ; and, it is 
a singular fact, that the two brothers 
officiated, after a lapse of yeant, in 
the same diocese, the one as a tealous 
perish priest of the Romish persuasion, 
and the other a prelate of ilie Pro- 
testant eataUishment. Mr. O'Bierne, 
of whom we are now speaking, be- 
came, at the commencement of the 
American war, Chaplain in tbe fleet 
imder Lord Howe, with whom he was 
a great favourite, as welt as with his 
Inother the General, llie calamitous 
fire at New York in 1776, gave him 
an opportunity of displaying the doc. 
trines of Christianity in the moat coo- 
aolMory manner, having been ap- 
pointed toprescfa at Sc, Paul's Church, 
the only one in New Yorii which had 
been preserved from the flames. Tliis 
discourse was very highly and justly 
pniaed. On his return from America, 
when the conduct of Lord Howe and 
hisbrotber Sir William Howe, became 
tbe subject of general animadver- 
don and parliamentary inquiry. Dr. 
CBieme pui>li^led ■ pamphlet in 
nndication of tliem. About ^> time, 
also, to recommend himself more ef- 
fectually to the Opposition, be wrote 
a spirited pamphlet in their favour, 
called, " The Gleam of Comfort," 
wbich possessed much merit. His 
connexion with the Howes introduced 
him to tbe late Duke of Portland, 
whom he accompanied as private se- 
cretary to IreUnd, in 17S3. On (hat 
occasion, however. Dr. O'Bieme ob- 
tuned no preferment; but (he year 
following bis patron presented him (o 
two valuable livingriin Northumberland 
and Cumberland. When £srt Tui- 
william went to Ireland he took the 
Doatxi with him as Us first Chaplain ; 



soon after which he Was prohioted la 
■he bishoprick of Ossory, from whidi, 
on the death of Dr. Maxwell, be was 
translated to the see of Meath. When 
Earl ^tiwilliam was removed from 
office. Bishop O'Bierne stood forward 
in the Irish House of Peers in his de- 
fence. Hit speech on that ocouion 
was highly applauded. The bishop 
vras distinguished as a political writer 
of great eminence, and it is but jus. 
tice to say, that his conduct as a pre- 
late was both liberal and eiempWy. 
His first charge, as bishop of Oasor;, 
is perhaps unexampled in pinnt of pas- 
toral simplicity and apoftolic doctrine. 
He candidly admitted the obscurity of 
his birth, and mado a solemn dcdara. 
tioo, that, in the ecclesiastical pro- 
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andidates only. He instituted 
monthly lectures, on topics of religions 
controversy and sul^ects selected from 
the History of tbe Church, while chap. 
ten from the New Teslantent were oc- 
casionally translated, and the most ap- 
proved commentators and eiponlors 
were carefully consulted. It was not 
uncommon during tliese lectures, to 
see them attended by clergymen, from 
a distance of twenty or thirty miles, 
who probably had not, for twenty or 
thirty years, looked into llie original 
text. But while he exacted a punctual 
attention to duties peculiarly nec^siA-y 
in a country where the sophistry of the 
Church of Rome was either thought 
unworthy of the honour of a contest, 
or was allowed to triumph, without 
opposition, over tbe blind ereduUty of 
her disdples, and the frequent igno- 
rance of her opponents, he constantly 
distinguised himself by his attention 
to the interests of tbe clergy under his 
jurisdiction. His house and table 
were always open to them, particularly 
to those of the inferior order ; and he 
Was never refiroacbed with neglecting 
any opportunity to reward the daiina 
of merit, bowevet destitute c^ recom- 
mendation. ... 

Asapreadier, Dr. O'Bieme ranked 
in the first class. Hi saennons seldom 
related to tbe thorny points of cgnlio- 
vcrsial theology, which are more cal-' 
culated to confound than to enlighten . 
He was generally satisfied with expa- 
tiating on the graad and essential ditc- 
tiines of Christianity, and his dii:«iDa 
was perspicuous, animated, and nerv- 
ous. He was ocrasJonally sublime, 
frequently pMhkic, and always ii)tel- 
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ligible to lui audkon. llimi^ g>Aed at Ibou chapels receive thrir eduot- 

■wUh coDiidersble powers of imagina- . tion ; and where his'-remains have been 

tiaii,lie studiously checked them, when . interred. 

the; swDied to interfere in the pure ORFORD, Hontlo Walpole, Barl 

fervency of tlevouon. He app^red of, 'in Cavendiah-square. He was 

to baT« made it bis great object, descended from Horace Walpole, (the 

brother of the celebrated Sir Robert' 

Walpole,) who, in 1757, was created 

Baron Walpote of Wdterton. The 

late lord waa bom in ITfil, his btfaer. 

The OiriEtianEOuL"— tlie second Lord Walpole, haviiig, 

married Rechael, daftgliter of William 

The conduct of his Lordship, in Duke of Devonsliire. He mairied, 

private life, was ever distinguisbed for 1T83, ■ Miss Churchill, daughter of 

that liberality of heut and urbanity of Ourles Churchill, by wham he has 

manners which evince a just know- children. His lordship, before bis 

ledgeof the duties of society. Several father' e deatb, sat several parliaments 

of his sermons have been published. far Lynn in Norfulk, a borough which 

His person was of the middle size, Sr Robert Walpole represented, and 

and slight. His face wis thin, and whicb has sinix sbown a strong at- 

eipraadve of the qualities whjeli formed (achment to the Walpole family. Wliile 

his character. in the House of Commons, the tlien 

His publications, with and without Colonel Walpole voted very steadily 

his name, are as follow : with the opposition. On bis father's 

" He CruciGiion, a Poem," 17T6, death be was introduced, and took his 

4to. — " Hie Generous Impoator, a seat in the House of Lords, and there 

Comedy," 1730, 8 vo. — Series of ELs. . sMms ta have changed bis political 

says in a Baily Newspaper, under the conduct. The earldom of Urfoid 

signature of a Country Gentleman, bestowed on Sir Robert Walpole, in 

1780 — « A abort History of the last 1T4Z, becoming eitinct by the death 

Seaaion of Parlianient, anonymous," of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orfoid, 

Svo. — ■■ ConsideratioDs on the 1^ in 1T96, LordWslpolebecamedesirous 

Disturbances, by a Consistent Whig," to obtain that title which, in 180G, was 

1781, Sto " Considerations on the bestowed on him. He afterwards voted 

on the Principles of Naval Discipline with administration, and was further 

and Courts Martial," 1781, Svo. — recompensed by tbe nomination of bis 

" the Ways of God to be vindicated son. Lord Walpole, to two or three 

only by the Word of God, a sermon, diplomatic stations. 
1804, Svo. — "A Charge delivered to 
the dergy of his Diocese," 1805, Svo. 

— "A Sermon preached in the parish F. 
Church of Kells, Dec. 5, ISOS." — 
" A Sermon preached in tiix Chapel of 

the Magdalen Hospital, April 23, , . , , 

'■.SOT," Svo.—" SermoDi on important grandson of Dr. Pegge, the antiqua- 

Subfacta, with Charged," 1813, Svo. rian, and son of Samuel Pegge, Esq. 

- OLDHAM, Janus Oldham, Esq. tbe author of" Curalia," and ■■ Anec 
June 29, in ^ontague-place. Russet- date; of the English Language." {He 
tquan, m his 71slyear, the emmaut entered a commoner at Cbrist-diureb, 
ironmonger of Holbwii. Mr. Oldham Oxford, in ITS'^ where he took tix 
bad bean an active Magistrate for Mid. degree of A.B,,Has elected fellow of 
dlesei for many years, and also had Orielin ITSB.Uokthedegreesof M.A. 
filled the office of High Sheriff for and M.B. in Hie foUooing yeorj t«. 
Buckinghamshire some years doce. turned to Christ-4:hurch in 1790, and. 
llw occasion of his being >o well was appointed Dr. I^e's lecturer of 
known was bis inimenae wealth anatomy, in which capacity he de- 
(400,000^), and tha^ conspicuous situ, livered two courses of lectures every, 
ation which he filled oa mecutoi' of yeu. In 1790 he was also «kcted 
Selina Countess of Huntingdon, who one of the physicians of tbe' RadcUffe 
entrusted tolas chv^the superintend.. Infirmary, a situation which be re- 
ence of alt the chapels in her con- taioed more than twenty years. He 
ueaion, as also of the College ^t Cbes- commenced the practice of mediJne at 
huDt, where idie'mintNeTswliqDfflcute Qiford, in 1789, took bis .doctor's 
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(IwM in tTdS,' and, for aenateea The funeral took place at Newland 

nan, eniored there • large share of on Mooday the I3lh May, at which 

pn^adonal rcputalioD. In 1S16, the whole at the neighbouriiaod, in- 

bowner, rcpeHed attacks of an astb. eluding all ranks and cbuw^ were 

malie affectun oUiged lutn to reoiqve present. All the funilies reuding on 

M Lcmdon. He wceeeded Dr.TiTian, that aide the ForeBt of Dean thronged 

■I regius professor of medidne, in the church and church-jard; the 

ISOl- Sir C. F^ge was not only a diildreii of the Forest School, whidi 

■kilful phymcian, but also a man of a this good man bad founded, were 

classical taate. ranged round the graie. Never did 

PROCTOR, R".Payler Matthew, tba death of a revered minister exdt* 

A.M, Mays, at Gloucester, aged 52. more unfeigned lorrow; aU were in 

He was vicar of Newland, and incum- tear*, and the loud soIh of the essem- 

bent of Christ Church in his Majesty's bled multitude were heard on every 

Forest of Dean, in the county of side;— their numben have been 

Gloucester. rated as hi|^ as 2000. Ibe dinrcb 

Mr. Proctor was of Bcne't Ddlege, w»« full, though very large and cap^ 

where he took the degrees of B.A. dous, and tbe diurch-yard was also 

1790- M.A. 1793^ He was pre- filled with mourners. The scene was 

KDted to the vicarage of Newland by awfully impresaive and afiecting. — 

the Bishop of IjmdalT in 1803; and There is no heart so hard, no bosom 

was. in the hand of Providence, the so cold, that could have contemplated 

instrument of much good. The parish the»olemnspectacle,'iriicrc such natural 

of Newland lies adjacent to the Forest oiTectioQ between tbe flodc and their 

of Dosn, which contains 28,000 acres, shepherd was evinced (at a time too 

■od is inbsbited by poor nuneis and when flattery could no longer be sua. 

CoUien; -wba, as tbe Forest is eiHa- peeled), without indulging and parw 

parochial, bad no clum on tbe service ticipating in tbe general sorrow, !*» 

of any cle^ytun, and in consequence silent but painful lestiiliony of their 

were growly ignorant. Ibe church of lean and sighs bore record of his un- 

Newland, of which Mr. Proctor was wearied attention to Aeit heavenly in. 

vicar, having been considered as tbe teresu, and bis compaslonate sympathy 

pariaLchurch rf the Forest, for mar- in their worldly cares. He waa we|« 

riages, baptisms, and burials, he was and mourned as their father, btolher/ 

frequently called upon to visit the and spiritual guide. 

sick. This led him to a knowledge of Ute parishionen bate proposed to 

the stale of their morals and religious erect a monument to hii meOKRy in 

views. Moved by compasMon to their Newland church, aa a tribute of tbdi 

ignorance. Mr. F. began in lS04hia esteem and reject. But Chriaa 

great work of moralising the part of church in the Forest of Dean vrill re- 



__ ,„ , __,_._. j>bimi and by main for B_ 

(be aid of public Bubscriptions, was tbe pious worth and religious lealri' 

enabled in Juno 1812 to lay the foun- its benevolent and truly Christian, 

dation-ttone of a building, to be ap- founder. It gives as great pleasure^ 

propiialed for sii days in the week to to find that the Rev. Mr. Crossman 

the education rf children, and for has been elected by the trustees to mic- 

Divina wonlup on tbe Sabbath-day. 'ceed the deceased in his apostolic 

TbU chapel was consecrated July 17, labours in die Forest, and more pai^ 

ISlfi, by the Bishop of Gloucester, and ticulatly as it was Ws dying^equest. 
the name of Christ Oiurch was given 
to tbe chapel. 

* In this labourof love Mr. Proctor Q. ^ 

was afterwards joiiwd by the Rev- 
Hairy Betkio, cnimU of Michel Dean, QUILLIiJAN, Mrs.,Juoe24. In 

winraisad b subBCt^)tion, by which a her 2Bth year, at the Ivy Cottage, 

B*w church, caUed the Holy TrinHy, Bydai, Westmorland, Jenuma-Anne. 

^tuatvlal Quan? Hill, was built, and Deborah, irifc of Edward OnUlinm. 

consecrated June 26, 1817, by tha Esq. and second daughter of Sir 

Kdiop of the diocese. Egerton Brydgcs, Bart. Her death 
was occasionnl by tbe melancholy acci* 
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dent tf ber dotbet having raught fire, 
from the effects of whkb, though her 
tt^aingi vere mcBt severe, no fatal 
ronll ITU anticipBWd bj her tnediral 
aueadanli. But her ftame had already 
been w mach weakened b; long illnen, 
that, after liagCTing for a fortnight, >he 
iunk under pain and exhaustion, while 
her fliends were anxiouslr but confi- 
dently looking for her recoTcry. It is 
a comiDoa delusion of regret to eiag- 
gCTMe the Tsliie of what is lo«t, but the 



is lady a 



Taled. 



She possessed the adrantages of Urth 
and beauty without any alloy of vanity 
or affectation : and if she had Ibst be. 
coining pride which tlirinks from vul- 
garity whhoBt the wish to give oBence, 
ifae waa never ambitjous of putting ber- 
■df forward for display among the gay 



isofbc 






of life in which die had been educated. 
Tlie occupationB and the pleasures of 
home were enough to sallBfy her pure 
and gende mind ; and the duties of a 
wife and mother to draw out all the 
fine finalities of a heart most tenderly 
■dsctionate. Of the sweetness and de- 
licacy of her disposition, unnumbered 

tier ; and, though <^ a nature seniitiTe 
ni the eitretae, it may be truly said, 
that her voice was never beud but in 
nieekness, and that her face was never 
seeu in unkindneas. Sbe endured sick- 
ness and sorrow with the serenity of a 
martyr, or, if a syllable of oomplaint 
ese^wdber lips, it was not for her own 
sufferings, but for the anguish which 
she saw lliey caused in thoae who loved 
and pitied ber. But fiir them, and for 
two inlaBl childreo, too young to un- 
.derstand tbeir lorn, the Idea of a death 
M disturb her. 




. BAFP, Count, the celelMMed, at 
Paris, one of the militaiy chiefs of tlie 
age of Napoleon. He commuided the 
French auxiliary troops in Switierland, 
in 1801 : was aftowards one of Napo- 
leon's aid-de-camps ; and in the great 
picture of the battle of Marengo, is the 



campaign, he commandeit tn Uanlile, 
and deftnded that city during many 
months, till the garrison was reduced 
from 30,000 to 5,000, by a peatileoce 
which raged within its walls. 

REID, Dr. John, July 2, of Gren- 
ville-stfeet, Brunswick-square, hue 
Senior Phyucian to the Finsbury Dis- 
pensary. This respectable and ingeni- 
ous practitioner was a native of I/ei- 
cester, where his family have long been 
settled in repute. He was, we believe, 
intended for the tnmittry among the 
proceatant dissenters, but an inclination 
to the study of medicine overruled that 
intention, and, with the particular 
enCDui^ement of the late Dr. Pul- 
teney, he pursued that object with great 
diligence and advantagv at Edinburgh. 
On taking his degree, he settled in 
London, and obtained the appointment 
of Physician to the Finsbury Dispen- 
sary, a very honorable but laborious 
rituation, which he resigned after hold- 
ing it for several years. Dr. Rdd was 
wdl known as a popular lecturer on 
the theory and practice of medioDe ; 
and also as the reporter of the state of 
diseases in the Monthly Magaiine, 
which department he undertook after it 
had been conducted through three or 
finir volumes by Dr. Willan. Besides 
these reports, which would make an 
interesting volume if collected and 
enlarged, the Doctxv printed, ^' An 
Account of the Savage Youth of 
Arveyron, translated from the l^encli," 
IKmo. 1801. ■' A IVeatise on the 
Origin, Progress, and Treatment of 
Consumption," Bvo. IBOfi. 

RIGBY, Dr. a very eminent phy- 
udan, whose long life t>f exertion, 
scarcely chequered by disease, was 
closed by an indisposition of ei^ 
days, during which the public feeling' 
was painfiilly excited, and the utmost 
anxiety evinced about every symptom 
that affected so valuable a man. Ha 
was in his 74th year, and since 17tfS 
bad spent his lime in Norwich, in learn- 
ing and practising his profession.. By 
assiduity and rare abilities, be laisnl 
himself to the highest reputation, and 
no mBD out of the metropolis ever held 
the confidence of a larger district vC 
country. But his prof«aional attain- 
ments were not the only great perls 
of his chancier. After being pre- 
sented with the freedom of the city, be 
was elected alderman. He served itw 
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office of nuyor in ] 809 ; and wu 
during siileea jean indefidigBble in 
atfendiag mil public meetiagHf direct- 
ing Ste Fnaaagement of the poor, ei' 
posing abuses, mnd watching over tbe 
prosperity and comfort of big fellow- 
citizens. In politics he took, on all 
important occasions, a decided psrt, 
and maintained the luAAe aud liberal 
principiea which he had imbibed in bis 
earlier years. Dr. R. was deeply 
vaied in the literature of his day, and 
1 of almost erery branch of 
t, patticulariy botany and natural 



He ^ 






Linnsan and Horticultural Societies, 
a member of tbe Corporatiaa of Sur- 
geons, and the Medical Society of 
London 1 an honorary member of the 
Pbiladelpbia Society for promoting 
Aj^cuUure ; and was attached to 
many other institutions bolfa foreign 
and domestic. His philanthropy led 
bim to set on foot, in the year 1786, a 
Benevolent Medical Society for tJie 
Relief of the Widows and Orpham of 
Uedlcal Men in the County, of which 
<r until his death. R«- 



change of ei 



Christian minister, Iiave, for nearly hdf 
a, century, been so exteonTely iMefol, 
and BO highly appreciated, in tiiat town 
and neighbourhood. It lias been per' 
nutted hut to few to live and to labour 
so long, and throughout a life length- 
ened beyond tiie ordinary days of marir 
to fulSl thrar ministerial course with ■ 
simplicity and iotegriCy of clurarter 
more transparent — with s benevolence 
more disinterested and enlarged — or 
with a purer, more ardent and adive 
zeal for the glory 'Of God. Iiong, very 
long, will his memory be d>en' ' * 
and blessed by the many who have 
filed by his laboure- 



djo;'-. 



1 wUlb< 






employment, he spent his 

provcments in agriculture, in which he 
wu distinguished. His &cility in 
writing was extraordinary ; and various 
works will leave proofs of his genius, 
nperieoce, and industry. In private 
life, the Doctor was equally great and 
■ineular. A numerous list of relatives 
and descendants for four generations 
remain to lament his lossi snd if die 
close of his good life was embittered 
by any feeling, or tlie calmness with 
nddch be resigned himself to his sensi- 
bly approaching end for a moment 
dmurbed, it was by the reflection tiiat 
an amiable widow with dght children 
would survive to need lus guidance 
and protection. 

■RiLAND, Rev. John, A. M. — 
March IS, at the Rectory House, 
Sutton Cole6eId, Warwickshire, in his 
86th year. He had been 53 years rec- 
tor of that place. 

Unugh a deference for what we 
know woDtd have been the wish of this 
truly 



fiiU 



of 



withhold our just tribute liota departed 

worth, and of such distinguished emi- 

nanoe, fnmi a character so well known, 

. and whose virtues and labours as a 



" crown of r^oidng in the day of the 
Lord Jesus!" 

RING, John, Esq., in Hanorer- 
street, Hanover-squsre. He was an 
eminent surgeon, and had been a pupil 
of the late celebrated surgeon, Pereiial 
Pott, Esq. and when he had completed 
his education, settled in business. 'He 
resided and practised with conudefsble 
reputation and success, in New-street, 
Svrallow-street, till obliged to remove ta 
make room for the new-street, luw 
called Kegent-street. Mr. Ring was a 
member oftfae College of Surgeons, and 
member of the Medical Societies sf 
London and Paris. He was,fhrai tbe 
first, a warm advocate for the vaociDe 
inoculation, and has published several 
works on that subject ; as a Treatise on 
the Cow Poi, containing die HisUHyoF 
Vaccine Inoculation, Sparta, 1801-9; 
Bn4 Ansv>er« to Mr. . Ooldsoo, Dr. 
Moseley, and Mr. Blrcb, who violently 
attacked the vaccine practice. His first 
work was " Reflections on tbe Sur- 
geons till 1T90." He has also pub. 
lished on other subjects, — as a transla- 
lation of Dr. Geddes's Ode to Peace, 
and a translation of Mr. Anstey's Ode 
to Dr. Jenner. 

ROUGHSEDGE, Major Edward, 
January 13, in the East Indies, at 
Soanpore, sixty miles south of siiin- 
blepore, of a fever, which had harassed 
him above three months. He belonged 
to the S6ih regiment Native Inbntry, 
Conunander of the Ramghur Battalion, 
and Political Agent to tbe Governor- 
General. He was the son of the Rev. 
n, H. RoughsfdgB of Liverpool. 

Raised when a very young man to 
the command of an important corps, 
and placed in a very reqwnsible and 
cotifidential situation, frequently calling 



for the e 



dvil ■ 
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well u imlitory powers, he in*ariil)If ttenum began life in a very humUe 
conducted himBeifwidi wisdom, probity, ■pbere, but by indiuUy, prudence, end 
and bumanity. Id ■ loog course of fortunate Bpeculations in cgal mines, he 
yean, and amidit Tarious dashing in- became posmiaal of a very-liii^ f«r.' 
laretts, and open tad concealed eami- tune, bo as to enaUe bim u> purdiaee 
ties, be managed the affiiin of the nu- tbe fine eatalea and seats of Braoccpelfa 
Dierout small priacipalities on tbe Hall and Mardwicke Castle, in tlie 
sout}t-west frontier witli approved inte. county irf' Duriuun ; and Baysdale Ab- 
grity and juilgnieot ; and in the settle- bey, in Yorkstrire. He manied tbe 
ment of sU their disputes, wlielber aris- daugbter of George Torayaon, Esq. by 

ing among theraselYcs, or with the --'-—-■--■---■ ._ j i ^... 

govemntent, evinced a sound discretion, 
great persansl purity, and the most 
even-handed justice. His aSability 
with the naiivea, botli high end lo*, his 
tbotmigh knowledge of their custonis 
and Ujiguage, his undeviatiog kindness 
of feeling and attention to their prtgu- 
ilices, wishes, and interests, had gained' 



1 pais-word for evny SASTRES, Frandsco, Zsq. Coosul 

thing just and lionauisble, and his order General fnnn the King of Naples, ApfiL 

ranged undisputed over a trad of couii- lT,in UpperSeynunir-street. Athisfint 

try extending several hundred miles, arrival in this cuuntry, Ur. Saetres dis~ 

and comprising many difiecent tribes linguiebed hinudf as an able Iransblor 

and cianee of men. In 1813, when of tiie Italian language; and in Oat 

the provinces were tbieateoed with an oqiacity was bononred by the friendly 

invasionl^tbeFindareeBjbewastnutcd patronage of Dr. Johnson, wliom be 

vritfa tbe important post of defending frequently visited in Bolt Court, and 

the famtiec between the Soane and by wbiun he was nominated a member 

Ciittack;and,aboutthTeeyears^[o,the (f tbe Conversatien Club, which was 

unlimited confidence which govenunent fiimied in Esaex-atrees, under the im- 

had long repoaed in him was crowned, mediate superinlendaace of that gies* 



Monlist (see Vol. LV, pp. 8, 99} ; ai 
by whom Mr. 



i, by his nomination ss Political by whom Mr. Saetres was tecoilscledin 

Agent 1 an appiuntment, tbe duties of bis last will by a legacy of 51, " to be 

which he had long virtually eierdied. laid out in books of pie^ for his own 

As ■ soldier, Mqot Bougbsedge had use." Mr. Sastrea attended tbe Doctor** 

frequent o^iortunities of abowing that funeral ; as did the writa: of the present 

beoombJOed all tbe principal virtues of article; now, alas! nearly the last snr^ 

Biiliiary life dating cotuage, intrepid- vivor of those who had tbe bappiDew of 

iqr, utter eaiclnsneaa of self, kind eon- ei^oying tbe enli^tening and instrud- 

lidWatjon Ibr his offlcen and nien, pro- ive conversation of Dr. Johnsoa in the 

taction of his 6iend>, and cicnwncy to Symposium of Essex-street. 

his enemies. He luccesiively subdued Mr. Saetres was for many years an 

various retractwychieis without crudty active pmmoler of tlie Lilowy Fundi 

or oppression ; and on every occasion and his death is thus alluded to in the 

showed the utmost desire to avdd boe- Report of the R^istrars^ that Sodt^, 

tilities and spare blood. read at its late anniveraary. 

In private life, Major Roughsedge " Of tbe third litenry fbreigiMT, 

was not lea estimable. Hi* unqiaring who, within tiie period ova- whidi out 

lioqiMlily hae been experienced, atone retroi^Mct is thrown, has been poosigDcd 

time or otlier, by half of bis brother by calamity to our relief, w» Swi iH 

ottewii and wa*, indeed, proveibiel more difficult to qieak; for with him 

Ibmugh oat India. To the offictn of rvcoUectiMMareanociattdiuourniiDds 

to* eorpa be ao demeaned faimaelf, that to awakm our paiaosial aenaibility, and 

he wa* held by them in tbe light of ail to disturb the even tenor of our iiaiT»t 

eldar brotbss', ratlter than of a master tion. Duiingmaoy years he participatcit 

and snperior. in our bononnble labotus, and gave 

BUSSliLL, Matthew, Esq. of Bran- many a feeling and judiciou* vote for 

cepelh Castle, in ttie countyif Durham, the tempering of that bitter cup, whidi 

late M.P. for die borou^ of Saltasfa. be tbw little thonf^t that he abouU 

In Bond-street, aged 57. Tliii gen. himself be destined 10 drain even to its 
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■&ltga. He long fiimiHl ■ partot tiie died in IG75i and Icfl bU dohijmoiu 

diploRUcjp of llaV, and long siipporlad to hii semi sons. 
in tbe comininiit^ of Britain, the pro- 
prieti«B of hJB delega(«d rank. But, 

■mid tbe rerolutuna and diBssters of the tervice of the Honourabie I 

Mb devoted tfountiy, his income aunt India CoiniiHnj,andfiratraenibcrDf the 

Boddmlf benrath his feet; and our in. Medical Board at Bomba;. Dr. Scott 

quirf feund hiin (for lie had retired entered the India Cianpany'B wrnc^ 

froin us, and his distress was prondl; on the Bombay establiBbment, in 1788, 

dilnib)-in denitution and the wretched- and retired to this countr7 about ten 

ncGS tnTwant. Need we uy that we i«- years ago, having acqiured a competent 

ceived hiin, into our fostering care ; and foflune, after active and muritorioUB 

if wecauldnMfillhispillowwillidown, aervicca of thirty yean. He was a 

that we aoflened it ander Ins dying natiTe ol Dundee in Scotland, and r»< 

•head." ceived his medical education at the 

8AXE-GOTHA,Dulieof. Lately, unirersity of Edinburgh. He coa^ 

aged 50, hissCTene highness, Auguatua, reaponded with tbe late president of tbe 

rejgnii^ Duke of Saxe-Gotha and Royal Society i and with that ardent 

Altenbnrg. Altbcaigh not called upon and indefatigaUe fellow-labourer in 

lo act a brilliant part in European the field of aciencc, tbe bte Dr. 

poUtia, his decease will be most sin. Beddoes of Bristol. Dr. Scott waa 

eoely regretted, and hb lots severely the autlxH- of several coininunication 

lamented by all Haases of his BUbjects. on medical and phyncal subjecn, wbidt 



.' 1804, hi* tather, afford abundant prooA of his attain- 

Ernest IL Being well aware, that, ments in Tarious departments of 

by entering into the military service science, particularly In cbemiatiy, in 

of any great potentate, he might, in the pursuit of which he acquired no 

taae of war, involve hia own subjects in ordinary reputation. As a pbyndan, 

misCutune, lie did not, like most of likewise, his authority was highly 

his contemporary princes, enter into tbe catimBted, not only on tbe western ada 

service of Austria or FriiBsia ; in cod- of tbe Indian Peninsula, but tbnnigli- 

aequence of wUch, wben Btonparte out the whole of Brit^ India. In 

overran Germany, the torritoiy of Britain, he was more partjcularly 

Saxe-Gothavrasin part eiempted from known as the author of tbe practice at 

tlie many evils which befbl other prin- eitenuveli; exhibiting, both inlemallf 

cipaUtiet. Hie duke was in true heart and eit«iially. the nitric and nitro- 

a Saion. He lived in intimacy and muriatic acids, and other analogona 

Aiendship with the revered King of agents, in syphilitic, hepatic, and Mher 

Saxony, and always inveighed with maladies, from the use of which remo 

manlyteprobatHxi againatthespoliatioB dies patholt^ and therapeutics have 

and injustice which distracted the Ger- derived important advantages; since, 

man states. The duke was distin- in adminisleringthisnew clauof medt- 

gniahed by his urbanity, and splendid cines, conuderable new light baa been 

hoii)ntaIity towards strangers. He thrown upon their nature, particulariy 

constantly resided in his domlnioiis, upon tbe various forms and modiflca- 

and Us main study was in promoting tions of syphilis, and pseudo-syphilis. 
the comforti) and happiness of all hia SCOTT, Mr. J. at Lincoln, aged 

sufajeeta. He was equally well versed TT. Though poawssed of a bandsmM 

in tbe language and literature of Ger. property, he kept no serrant, nw any 

many and France, in both of which be companion in hu house, except Sanclii^ 

npresaed himself with el^ance and his fldttilul ptnnter. Notwithstanding 

originality. His liua-ary productions, certain oddities, he was of a cheerftd 

tboughsomewhsteccentricbeBrevident and friendly diqiosition, and tpttA 

traits of genius and phiianthrt^. He much of bis time in convivial parties. 

was twice married ; but, having left Hr. S. was a member of die Withra 

no issue, he is succeeded in his titles by Lodge, (Free Masosa) and had been 

Ids only brother Frederick I V. who ib many yean Provincial Gnnd Ardit- 

unmairied; and, in case of hisdemiie ' tect f(H' this county. He wasawortin 

without bdrs, to territory will be cbaracter,aadbisremainswereint^red 

divided between the Dukes of Saxe- with masonic honours, a large numbtr 

Heoingen, Hildburgbausen, and Co- of bnthren of lincoln and the neigh* 

burg Saalfield, being the remaining honrhood, and a numerous assemblage 

descendants of Ernest tbe Pious, who of other fHends attending the liineraL 
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SMITH, Ur.HuTy, March 16, 
in HeadierVbuildings, in the Eut 
Pallant, Ctucbenter, iged 84, well 
known by the (ppelUtUm of-" Tbe 
'Squire." He wai ■ complete ipons- 
muioftheOld Scfaool— skilful in the 
■ue of the cms and kmg bows. Bad mt 
■II atlilelJc exefciwi — on adept at the 
sin^e slick and quaneritafi', which 
last he would, till lately, turn with 
uCDnishing celerity. A well known 
fact of hii pntwets in the Uat ouned 
exetcue we sutijoiii : In 1119, a Ser- 
geant of Elliott's Light Horse beiiif! 
then at Oiicheiter, wbo was teputed 
one of the best swordsmen of the d^, 
chaUcoged ha sword against " the 
' Squire's" BtaC to draw the fint blood ; 
many are living who saw the encounter ; 
when, at the expiration of four minutca, 
" the 'Squire" gani his adverwry the 
end of hii Mas' in his fbrehead, wtnch 
laid him flat on hia back, and gained 
the victory. The atslF, which is seven 
feet ten inchee in length, is now pre- 
aerred, and- has thirteen cuts of the 

SMITH, Tbonias, at Cromer, Nor- 
ftdk, aged 93. He followed his em- 
plo^unt Bi a wairener till within a 
few dxyi of his death. His brother is 
DOW living at Cnaner, aged 91 ; and a 
liMer leadea at Boston, aged 97, 
active and healthy. Hi* wife died 
■bout 18 months ago, aged 88; they 
had lived tc^etber 70 years u man and 
wife, and (as tlie old men frequently 
used to Bay) without ever having a 



SMITH,! 



1, Esq. « 



be repaired. A wdl-irtfonned, libenl- 
minded, coumry-gentleauui, with a 
fbndneis for science, brings into eiti- 
niation judidous mode* of thinking ia 
his vicini^, and promotes the improve- 

ButterBy only propagates boibarism 
or dissipation. Such a man, as we 
have first described, was Mr, Smith : 
a gentleman and a pbilOHopher in his 
pleosurea and babita ; a philanthropiat 
and public spirited individual in -his 
fbnns of living and acting. 

SPARROW, John, Esq. lately, al 
Biahton.hall, near Wolieley -bridge 
aged 85. Mr. Sponow was bred an 
attorney and practised many year* at 
Newcaitle-under-Lyne. When the 
Trent and Meney, otherwise called 
the Grand Trunk Canal, was pro- 
jected, Mr. ^nrrow was tiumn as the 
derk to the company, 
ation he acquired a i 
tune, and which he held nearly faalC 
a century. Having married a lady of 
good fortune, be retired early from the 
practice of the law, which he resigned 
to his brother, Mr. John ^lairow. Mr. 
Sparrow gained the interest of Lord 
Stafford in the county, and was 1^ his 
influence appcdnted receiver genend ef 
the salt duties for the county of Staffiwd, 
wliich office he retained many ycai^ 
until the salt duties were put under 
the commissiooers of excise. Soon after 
he hsd discontinued practising as an 
attorney, be became an Bctive nui' 
gistrate, was many years ago choaen 
chairman of the icasjons, and filled Ibat 
~ till obl^ed by i ~ 



bav; but fnm as 

speech, did not make a public exerciBe 

cgF his profession. Ue married early in 

life the daughter of the late 

Chandler, Esq. of Gloucester: and 
first resided at Padhill, near Minchin 
Hampton ; from whence he removed 
to Bownhoms, in the same vicinity ; 
and laMly, to Eosloa Gray, near 
Maknesbury, a seat and manor which 

he purchased of Hodges, Esq. uf 

Bath. Hei« Mr. 6mith resided till 
his decease, and was the Miccenas of 
his neighbourhood. He had an ei- 
cellent judgment, much valuable ac- 
quired luiowledge, an amiable temper, 
and t benevtdoo^ usdU turn tt mind. 
To thoae who knew turn, his loss is 
not the conunon'.place transient regret, 
which merely jars the fbdings, and is 
then fbrgotten, but a permaitent rae- 
loDcboly,- a stnsation of a loss not to 



a the rrtire. On II 



show a due souse of bis cea- 
duct, agreed to have his pwtrdt pnlad 
for the coun^ hall. Mr. 5. had by 
his wife two daughters, one of whom, 
vrho died young, was the first wife of 
James Macdonald, Esq. M.P. for 
Calne. The canal which Mr. ^larrow 
had so gieata share in promoting, waa 
formed into shares of 3(X)L eadi, which 
have lately been sold for 1900L per 
share. No man, perhaps, hod a more 
extensive knowledge of cauals and their 
separate iaCeiests, than Mr. Sparrow, 
and he was often consulted by persons 
who were inclined to embark in specu. 
lations of that kind. 

STEWART, ArxJibishop. InHiU- 
street, Berkeley-square, aged 68, the 
Right Hooourableond Right Reverend 
Dr. W. Stewart, archbisbop of Armagh, 
and primala of Ireland. He was the 
youngest son -of John Earl of Buta. 
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Dr. Stewart waa bred to the church, muy yrars without any signal rocccu, 
and entered htI; into boly orden. He andcouldiHilj oblun Ae plaeeof eom- 
woB b; hia funil; interest collated to miaaioner of banknipti. What Ur. 
the living of Luton in Bedfbrdshire, Pitt procured the act for (Mabltdiing 
where be coQtinued many yean, Tend, the ail police offices, Mr. Story wai ap- 
ing, and aitending closely to the duties pointed one of those magistratea. aM 
of his living, nor bad he any other £ied at the Shadwell office. At tlua 
emolument, except that of ■ canon of office he preferred offidating, ilthnugh 
Windur, alLhough both bis brother, he constantly resided at the west end 
the late Marquis of Bute, and he wera of the town. He continued to act 
in great favour with the king. How- until, by bk inttnnities, he was an* 
ever, on the translation of Dr. Horaley able to go sudi a distance, when be 
to the see of Rochester, Dr. Stewart solicited, and, abont the time of the 
succeeded him at St. David'i. He removal of the office to Hary-le-bonp, 
continued biibop of Si. David's until obtained a aupeiannuation with tha 
theyearlSOC^ when ba accepted the usual income. Mr. Story lately held tfae 
arcbUehopric of Armagh. A residence place of one of the lam gaam con- 
in Ireland was br from being agree- miiaianers of bankrupt, 
able to him. yet he gave up much ST RUTT, G. H. Esq. of MiU 
of hia time to the duties of bi* aee, ford, Dert^sbire, Oct. 1. IftSl, at 
and in that station acquired ^ nieem Plymouth, connly of DeioK H* 
both of the dergy and laity of the w(u eldest son of O. B. Strait, of 
bishopric. Dr. S. has not left behind Belper, in the bitter connty , and first 
bim sny work on literature, and it is cousin of J. Douglas Stnitt, whaae 
said he never published a sermon. He death we noticed in our laal Toluane. 
interfered little in polities, but occa- The deadi c^ this amiable man in the 
Honally gave a vote on the popular very prime of lile, and amidst everj 
side. He was a privy counsellor ef promise of eitensiT* usefulness, majr 
Great Britain, primate of the illustrioua be regarded as a loss to sodely at large, 
order of St. Fanidt, and a trustee ef as Well as to the family circle of wlucb 
the linen manufactory of Ireland. The he was the dehaht and the ornament. 
death of his grace was occasioned by Gentle and modest in bis deportment, 
the ibilowing fatal mistalie: — » His affable and courteous in his mannei*^ 
grace having taking some calomel kind end benevolent in his diapositien, 
which waa inoperative, and occasioned bewon Iheregardofall whoenjoyedhia 
much pain, a biacli or imna ^rou^At acquoiBtanee. Possessing a mind oliira 
was prescribed for the purpose of giTing to the beauties of nature, and to the 
imnKdiate rcLef. The prescnptioa attracliDDS of the fine arts, bis conver- 
iras sent to be prepared without delay, saliou was easy, interesting, and im- 
aod aa soon as it could be mode up it proving. His sdentilic acquirements, 
was brou^t to the house, wid a biaei |iBrticularly on subjects cnnnested witla 
draught was delivered into tbe bed. mecbanical philesopliy, were higblj 
room. As no otlier draught was in respectable; and his improvements in 
thought or eipeclalion, and as a black the arrangement of tbe eilensi-re work* 
dravgkt was to be immediately taken, at Millbrd and Helper, bear testbnony 
tbedraugbt, deliveredasthatprescribed, to bis skill and genius. In agricul- 
was immediately administered. It waa tural employmenu be took a lively in> 
scarcely swallowed, when it appeared terett, and conducted on establishinent 
that (WD phials bad been delivered into of this nature on a plan wbicb rcn- 
' the house tram the apothnary's at the deredUs taim a justid>jectaf admir>- 
same moment, the one the preecribed tion, and a model ibr his neighbour- 
medicine, the other a private aider of hood. Hia acquaintaiice- with su^jecta 
a servant, to be used in an iujectioi). of political economy was coneet and 
llie servant who recdved tbem at the practical ; and the benevoleBee of bia 
door gave the medicine designed for cbaracter led him so to apply hia infin' 
the primate to bia feUow-servaot, and matton as to promote the intereata of 
hastened eagerly up stsire with the the numerous work people under hia 
other, a phal ef latidamtm, omitting influence. His plans for their tteUaTo 
in hia hurry to notice tbe htX of tuni were not of a visionary and impracdca- 
phiala having been received. " ble nature, but tended at onc^ to incul- 
STORV, Gec^e, Esq. at a very cate a spirit of indust^, cleanliDesi, 
advanced age. Ttns gentleman was and sobriety, and thus tosecuie'tho 
bred to the bar, at winch be practised real- independence of the poor. Iifr- 
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ititutioni for the diflunoa of kiunr- of the fictiVii of oat BBven lam, hm 

itdgt anrnig tbem, had his waloui often been subjects of BninudTavcn ; 

nipport and actiie wnices, and indeed but we Im too new hit time to enli^ 

Doildiig wbich concerned tbii iropor- upon them. His diief fault coiuistfd 

tant portion of hig feUow-creature*i in being in mind aod poUe; full a half 

«ra* regarded with indifierence by bim. centurj behind the age in which be 

JudiciouB aa were the arrangenenta liTCd, and in hii utuir contampt of 

already carried into ptnelice under hii popular opinion, and of all propased 

anperintendence, he entertained yet reforms anii ameUorationS. In private 

more enUrged vien-s for the ameliani' aocie^ no man could behare mora 

tkn of their mudilian. But his early mildly or courteously, and hia manners 

dnath haa broken off those virtuoui were so plauuble tlut no recorder of 

purposea of hia mind, and bequeathed London ever enjoyed more unbounded 

to hia survivor (be duty of giving full confidence with tucGCBive secreboicB of 

cSbct to hi) benevolent intentJona. He state. Hia diqialdi of humoton die 

bore an aniious and protracted iUneai bench waa provetbial, and be gtt 

with manly and Christian fortitude, tkraugk double or tnbla the number 

For montbabelbre hii decease, he wished of trials of any of tba judges, to tlie 

fer life only as it might be the means g'**' sniafiM^an of the sheriffs, trboie 

of lengthened luefulness ; and even expences kept pace with the length of 

when be deemed bis recovery hopeless, the leidoDa' It however merits notice, 

aad was perfectly minted to the dis- that under hia administration there 

I of Providence, he still were fewe 



tbougbt it an act of duty to hia family, previous recorders ; and th 



t he could not the extent and accuracy of which be 

survive theensuing winter in England, much piqued himself. It deserves olw 

be puiposed to avail himself of the to be stated, for the guide of other re- 

milder climate of thesoulh of Europe, cordeia, that in pasting hia JudgmeDts 

and had reached Plymouth, on hia way be never added insult to severity, and 

to Falmouth, with the view of embwrk. never introduced taunting and ebuaiv* 

ing from that port. Soon after his language while be was abridging life 

arrival there, the symptoms of his dia. or lib^y. Perhaps, after all, the true 

order increased, and be resigned bis fault is in the indiscnminating severi^ 

qririt to him who gave it, of our laws, end in the fri^tful dis- 

8YLVE8TEH, Sir John, ui Blooms, cietion wUch they giveto judges, who, 

. bnry-square, aged 76, suddenly, in bis however amiable and benevoloit in pri- 

bed, during the nlriit. He was many vate life, become insensibly tbe crea- 

yean Common SerjeantandRecorderof tures of habit and example in tbe per- 

London, inwfaich capacities the nemneti foimance of their public duties. 
of bis character, and the unyielding pre- 
judices of hie education, rendered him 

one of the moat unpopular men of his T. 

time. He was the son of a Jew or 

Portuguese physician, and forced him- THURSTON, Mr. Jidm, at Hid- 

self into l^at practice by wsiduously loway, aged 48, one of tbe most inge- 

attending the minor courts of the me- nioui and tasteful desigiien ot his age, 

triqiolis. His table qualifications led and a man whose modesty retarded bis 

to his promotion in tiK Corporation of distinction in society. He was a b»- 

London, at a time wben tbe Common tive of Scarborough, but has for many 

Council were devoted to ministers ; yeoi? reuded in the vicinity of London, 

and bis high Tory principles recom- and has been much celebrated for the 

mended him afterwards to the Court of beauty of his deegns in various elegant 

Aldermen on the death of Sir John publications, though his retired bal>its 

Rose, the previous recorder. His caused him to be personally unknown 

strong dark physiognomy conferred on beyond tbe circle of hia Gunily aad a 

him the nickiwme of " Slack Jack," few (Kends. A (klicate fwm of body 

by which be was generally called at tin and intense application to his pnrfeMM, 

Old Bailey. His conduct in the affiur combined to shorten bis life, and de- 

of Eliia Fenning, and tbe levity with prive an orphan &mily of hii fiuttm 

wluch he sometimes treated the cases protection and support. 
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TOWERS, Mn., at Kendal, wife nu elecled Humian profeMor. Tte 

oTMr.T,, surgeon, wbomiMtuiieipect- lecture* compriie roechamcs, hfdrosta- 

edly discharged two pistids, one at hit ties, optics, istronomy, and electrid^. 

wll^, iiiid;anotheratbiinself. Mrs. T. He booh after publiibeda "Complete 

eipired io a few minutes, but the ball SjBtem ot A^tronom;," 2 toIl, 4t0. 

tooka ^Untuigdirecdononhiifbrehead, which has reached b> a seconil edition, 

and did doI produce fatal effects ou The" Friociplesof As>TOQDmjr,"1799 : 

hiniself. Mrs. T. hod near); completed a " Treatise on Trigonometij," 1810, 

tbe29th;ear of berage, andwBseiem. and »Qie small woAs. He haa also 

plary in the disdiarge of every motsl contributed many xaluaWe papen to the 

and reUgious duty. "Die memory of the Hiiloiophkal Transactions ; and haT- 

deceased will be ever held dear by her ing long been celebrated oi an active 

Mends. A coroner's inquest was held and iaielligent astronomical writer, his 

in the afternoon of Thursday, which loss will be felt in that, aa well a* the 

brou^t in a verdict of " wilfid mur. several other depaitmenti of literature, 

der;" the wretched culprit to be con- which he enriched by his valu^le coin - 
veyed to the county goal of Appldiy as 
soon as his wound would admit. 



WATSON, Mr. George, of Not. 

VARLET, Mr. Samuel, April IS, tingbBm. At Watoall, wtm b» bad 

at hti ntidence in Newnun~sm«t, in gone for the benefit trf* his health, 

his TStfa year. He wu a man of ettrm- His wife died on the 5lfa, and was 

wfnary talent, very eitenstve acquire- buried on the llh. On the Sund^ 

nMtts, and aoond judgment. Bom in fbllowin^, the baims of marriage be- 

boinble Vlt, and btougfat np at a village tween himself and anodier penoa 

in Yorkshire, be Ana didinguidied were published in Mary's Cburdij 

himself by Ua adendBc ptirstuls, and and on the Monday monung be went 

WW actmlly driven thence by the vul. to Watnall, and died in the evening, 

gar, nndir dw (qipTobrioas diaracter ot WHATELY, lliomas, waa dw wn 

■ coDjnior. In London (Us retreat) he of* dergymaa, dw Bev. Mr. WtiMdy, 

baenoe a public lecturer on Natural of Derby, who bad Bllad die dvic chur 

•ad E^pamKntal Flnloacqdir, in wUcb of tbaccnpmatbatlirecncccsaiveyean 

tapmdtj dw ctearneaa and aimplidty of witfacfaaracterinicdigmly,uibaiiity,aiid 

htademaDStratianagdiiedlnmtbealten. reputation. Bom of a good &nuly and 

tioo of many, *dia have aincB moved bigfaly respectable petenfi, lliainas, the 

in the Ingber walka ot ■cieiic& For sdbject of this notice, bad received a 

mu^ years he waa die sdendfic ano- liberal education ; after irtiicfa, suitably 

(aatetf the lateEall Stanhope, and has with his iuclina^on, he waa apprenticed 

dmNigb life maintained the duuiul to the medical professiai, and frti^mr 

character of a pfaOoaopber and a diris- fellow apprentice with the cdetaMed 

dan. author oF the " Botanic Garden," — 

TINC£,Be*.SamL,M.A. F.R.S. Dr. Darwin. Naturally atucbed to 

and Flumiaa Fii/wra of Aatronamj studious babita and die punoitt Of ana. 



bridge. HacntcndatfiMMameniber Wfaately cultivated evay op, 

of Cain* Cidl^e, whcn^ in 1775, be ob- bis mental improvenient, "— ""'"-i 

' his degraa of A.M. and was dected 
fUlow ar^r^HT Snaex Ctdkge^ He . „ . - 

entered into holy enlen, and waa [m>- lnanuiid,which,aiapbTi!(dogicalst 

MOled M A* afcbdeacomy of BedfixtL dent, he cMuadcKd of tW firtf in^iart. 

In 1781, he puUished Id* fijMwoifc, ance to his present and future intaestsi 

« Elenwsrta cf Cowie Scctioo^" and in ao iMloaily, indeed, ttat bis intense 

1791^ " A bcsdae on tactical Aatio- application induced a nervoui bead- 

aMny;" inlT90,''AnanfiraCoiiiw ache, whicfa contimied, in ni4)difif<i de- 

of Lac<m>i on Malaral Fbslosapfay?" grees, to the last mosaaU of hfs life. 

kn95,'<llMBrlndpIeBafna]DOiis," Persevemice led hnn fbrtfa into the 

S««la.; sBdinl79C''Tbenincil^ world, endued with a gnt store of 

of Bj^ tt uH g." Fgraona 7«Bi ba valnaUe knowledge. AaatKilMii«,bi , 
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WM panicnlvly dntingniiihtd : be io • ponded for msnj jmit. He wu thrico 
Tented bd improved plan far tlie better nuurisd, and hii KVea children Mid 
malugement md man dunbU preaer- young and uniable widow, who b«e 
**tioD <rf' planta in land and pqier, ■nnivedhim, were hia halnlual and in- 
which met with tbe unctian and appro- dulgent pride. Fond of domndi: re- 
VBloftbemort eminent TOtariea of Lin- tirementandtlie MudyoTphftologj, in 
DBUS, and teslunoniea of it* utilin aie tbe doialcn of leavea aod beautiful 
recorded in the beM and lateMwcnki oa flowen, be amtdrd Oie oatenUtiini 
botanf and boTticultorc. Free from glare of tbe &ifaicHiable moM ; and lat- 
theTemtileandpre-diapouDginflDaae terlj led a retired life at lalewoith. 
oTboapiial aawdotea, be puled Oie at. WOOLCOMBE, Dr. Ma; 33, it 
lenl eiamhatinoi of the coltq^, n- Plymouth, a gentleman of very ulieDt 
cietiei^ and oiticsl oideali in Scotland family in Devonahire. He was origi- 
■od Ei^land with so much advantage, ually bred a surgeon, in which capadly 
tbat be gained tbe countenance and be aerred some time in die Naiy, and 
{nmdiUpof men of leua* and medical at Plymouth; but on taking his d^ne 
ftroc. Thai bononred, be was encoU' as a physician, commenced piaetice in 
raged to perterao yet more diligently, his native county. He was the sulhoi 
and be gleaned tbe scattered fragmott of " Remarks of the frequency and f*- 
of idence like a wise husbandman, talily of different Diseases," Sto. ISOS. 
London, which has ttie strongest claims V^OOLLGAB, Thomas, Esq. — 
for practice and experience, now began Dec. S3, at Lewes in Sussex, many 
to iuTite Mr. Whatdy to exerdse his yean an itdiatdtant of that town. He 
talents in pharmacy and tbe more icieD- was bom in ITGl, at Deal, in Kent, 
tific branches of physical operations. Hit parents, when he waa quite an in- 
Tlut apostrophe in hliUGe gave him fur- fant, remored to Lewes, in the gram- 
tber idiBiicc of acquiring celebrity, and mar-school of which town he receivsd 
brouf^t his surgiod ^iU ioto deep and hii education. He gave early procA 
fiircible action. The mtickncai, ease, of a great attachment (o study, and be- 
and certainty of Hr, Whately'i per- ing naturally of a very strong mind, by 
formances on his patients, in the most his great application and unwearied 
difficult cases, decided his cboice of con- exertion, be brought to early maturity 
fining himself wholly to Bui^eiy. Henra a correct Judgment of uncommon tdi- 
his famespreadwidelyandjuitly among . dity. In antiquarian researches he piin< 
the afflicted, and bis eleiation as a nir- dpally occupied his time, and itwillbe 
geon became maturely and honourably allowed by all who knew him, tint 
establi^ied in the highest circles. Aia there were none better acquainted wUb 
writer, he was sign^Jied by the several - Ibe Andent and Mod^n Hiitaiy of 
works which issued from his pen, and this his almost native county, or vbo.r 
which are consulted by students on ac- have so industriously eiplored its ao- 
count of their character for practical cienC remains. His collectians towards 
and eipaimental utility. They are its histoiy, are of tiie first order, and it 
priodpaUy — a work on " Ulcen" — is greatly to be lamented (bat bis valu- 
tbe " Tibia" — " Strictures" — "Poly- able life was not spared to bring to pub- 
pus," with impraved forceps — " Necro- lie view the fruits of his iadnstiy and 
lis," — and some other tracts and pa- application. 

pen, periodically inserted in medical In botanical studies lie also todc 
publicarions. Mr. Wbately and Sr great delight, and with much caiceal- 
Everard H«ne, for some time carried lected specimens of all tbe rare and cu- 
on a p^ier controversy, which ended by nous plants in tlie country round. In. 
proving that his meUiod of treating deed, to whatever particular branch ct 
strictures aaused less p«n to the suC- study be , bent his attention, in that he 
teta, and waa equally felicitoua, per- eiedled. He woa ocmstantly cosmdt^ 
haps moi^ in pofbrming Q>eedy and , by all tbe literati of bis place, las 
permanent cure, than the noticed baro- , lunaa was the resort of men of sdenee, 
net's. Mr. W. was a great and con- and nonedepartedwbo werenotplcased 
stant friend to the poor and afflicted, . with bis friendly and kind mamier et ■ 
both with his advice gntuitously and . communicating Ins advice <Hi every De- 
bit benefactions. He was the friimd of . cin<m. 

Christianity, and acted up to ill ^ctatea About tbe year 1T90, bemttied a 

by hit tmiform example and dally walk, lady of tbe name of Wdib, *dio £td 

He waaformerly on the moat intimate some yean sinc^ by whom b* bad two 

terms of frieodahip with the reverend , children, a Boa;and a Jaug Mar; flwy ' 

Mr, Nevrton, with wbfm be coires- both lurrive him. H« had lor dw iMt 
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fill enerey to the lut. By this afflicting 
stroke (tf prorideuce, Iub funiily hive to 
raourn llw Ion of ■ patent as tvoder 
■nd aSectionate H ever children were 
bleued irith, and his friends and ac- 
quuDtance as kind and warm-hearted 

WRIGHT, John Atkina, Kaq. 
March 5, at Crowiley park, Oiford- 
sbire. Ha was chainnan of the quar- 
ter leasiona for that county, and re- 
corder of the corporation of Henle)^- 
upon-ThameB. He was a native of 
Norfolk, and a son of the late Mr. 
Atkins, of Ketteringhani,whopa»eHed 
a coniideiable landed estate in that 
county. In IBOS he was elected M.F. 
forthecityof OiIbrdwithMr. Burton; 
and again acrred with that gentleman 
in 1 BOfi. indh parliament sat one »es- 
don only. In 1807 Mr, Wright de- 
clined the fatigue of a canvass, and re- 
tired from the contest ; Mr. Lockbart 
was therefore electedwithout oppoution . 
At the general election in 1B13, the 
titiimg of Oxford, as it were with one 
spirit, solicited Mr, Wright again to 
oCTer tnuuelf to represent them in par- 
liament ; they commenced a spirited 
canvass, and received nich assurances 
of success, that at die general election 
he was speedily placed at the head of 
the poll, and was returned by a trium- 
phant majority ; the contest was chiefly 
with Mr. Lockharcand Mr. Eden {now 
Lord Auckland) ; and the former was 
returned with Mr. Wright. In ISIS 
he was agvn returned Willi Cenraal St. 
John, which made the fourth dme of his 
serving as MP. for Oiford. Injustice 
to the memory of departed worth, we 
inay safety declare, thai during the 
whole of his parliamenlaiy career he 
discharged tia dutica in ttu 
upright, and independent 
honour to biouelf, and to 
■atisikctionof his constituents. 

WYVILL, Her. Christopher. — 
Match S, at hit seat. Burton Hall, nrar 
Wenale^ Dale, in the North Hidinj; of 
YoAahire, in bis 83d year. Having 
attained to this advanced period, his re- 
moval from the world is matter of sor- 
row, rather than surpriie, to bis friends ; 
who, in the laat stage of his useful and 
benevolent life, when gradually decay- 
ing, as an aged tree in the forest, de- 
rived from his example a most import- 
ant and instructive lesson of christian 
pie^p, patience, and resignation. 

' a at this article knew him 



well, and therefore faels himself not in- 
competent to bear ample and unequivo- 
cal testimony to the distinguished vir- 
tue and sterling worth of this Mend of 
Ids country and of mankind. 

lite independence of his principles, 
the calm dignity, the manly simplicity, 
and connstency of hia conduct, the in- 
trepidity and firmness of his mind, to- 
getlier with the probity and purity of bis 
heart, could not be contemplated with- 
out improvetnent. Nor will his bright 
example be lost to the world — it will 
conlinve to shine with unfading lustre 
on all around — it will" long live in the 
remembrance of those who knew him" 
— it will leave a lasting impresnon on 
the minds of his much reqiected and 
amiable &mity — of hia numerous, 
friends and of the virtuous and wise in 
the busy drcle of the world. This able 
and generous advocate of the righia of 
■nently d 



freedom and happiness of the human 
nee, is justly entitled to the designation 
of a genuine philanthropist, an enlight- 
ened and disinterested patriot, a Inily 
upright and honoutabie man. 

Id early life, Mr^ W^Ill waa coo- 
■jncuous finr his ardent leal in tbe cause 
at political and parliamentary reform. 
Aa an active member irf' tbe Yorkshire 
Assodation, instituted about tbe year 
17B0, for promoting this great olgect, 
be was unammously chosen secretary 
to that public-qiiriled body. At this 
period, he acted with a band of patriots, 
illustrious in rank, talents, and virtue. 
But he was more particularly united by 
the ties of personal, as well as political, 
confidence and esteem, as a friend and 
fellow-labourer, with the virtuous Sir 
George Seville, whose name, in the 
aimals of Britain, will ever stand high 
DO the scale of inflexible political inte- 
grit]'. Mr. Wyvill was to the last a 
consistent and strenuouisupporter of the 



P>^r,pai 



principle. 

It was the good fortune of ttus re. 
vered and excellent father to live to see 
Ilia own principlea revived, like the phte- 
nii rising lirom its aabes, in the peiten of 



tbe dty of York, in a 
manner equally honourable to himself 
and to his constituents ; and whose hlie- 
ral and decided eonduci, fortified by pa- 
ternal counsel and eumple, has esta- 
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to ulTance the best interestt of Out 
religion " irtiicb is pure, peaceable, 

meoc gentle, full of mercy and of good 

lliKnigh life, Mr. Wyrillssdduouilj fniils, without partialitj-, and without 

Uboured to "^"^"1" the caiue of uni- hypcxrrisy" — that religion of which he 

Tenal tolentioii. It w>* hia fervent wu himself at once the ornament and 

wish to see die lights of eoiucienee ex. the example. Upon the subject of the 

tended to persons of all religious opi- Catholic question his correspondence 

nions; to secure to era^ man the |(lo- was interestiiig and extensive amongst 

tiou^ privilege of worshipping God in those friends who were embarked in the 

ibe manner most consonant to his own same punuit. 

reason and undsretanding, and most A man ac^ng like (his undaunted 

conformably to the laws and initltnlions champion of duistian liberty and 

□f'the gospel. In this cause, he mani- truth, under the influence of these 

ttaxeA the true spirit and magnanimity enni^ting motives, and these enlarged 

ofthe refbrmets and confessors of ail' and exalted views, could not tail to at- 

cient times. It was the olject nearest tract the esteem and respect even of 

his heart to forward every e&brt towards those who difltred from him in opinion, 

nbtainingreliefforthe Roman Catholics Habitually fVaught with the sentiments 

iivmalltlMfr£sabilitieaand privatians. of an ardent, unaffected, and elevated 

To tins purpose he cheerfully devoted piety and devotion, his mind sustained 

his lime, his talents, and the ample the depressions of age, and of declining 

means with which Providoice had health, with fortitude, composure, and 

Uened him. Hiis absorbed his whole resignation to the will of God; and the 

attention, and emplc^ed all die powers dea&i of this eicellent man vras corre- 

aod enerpts of bis mind ; while he apoadent with hii life, 
spared no labour which might tend 
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